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PREFACE. 


Tj^IFTEEN  years  have  elapsed  since  the  foiuLh  and  hist 
-■-  appearance  of  this  Commentary.  Among  my  various 
scientific  performances  I  have  always  had  but  a  very  slight 
opinion  of  this.  I  was  therefore  the  more  rejoiced  at  being 
able  to  make  another  attempt  at  a  possibly  improved  execu- 
tion of  this  task.  The  results  of  incessant  labour,  subsequent 
to  1872,  are  deposited  in  this  fifth  edition.  The  exposition 
is  now  proportionably  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
translation  of  the  text,  the  analysis  more  thoroughly  effected 
according  to  the  previous  works  of  Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  and 
especially  Dillmann,  while  various  alterations  of  arrangement 
have  made  the  volume,  thus  shortened  by  many  sheets,  a  more 
serviceable  compendium  and  book  of  reference.  Nevertheless, 
the  praise  of  full  and  complete  scholarship  will  still  be  with- 
held from  it.  For  the  spirit  of  this  Commentary  remains 
unaltered  since  1852.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  "  Eeligion 
of  the  times  of  Darwin."  I  am  a  believer  in  two  orders  of 
things  and  not  merely  in  one,  which  the  miraculous  would 
drill  holes  in.  I  believe  in  the  Easter  announcement,  and  I 
accept  its  deductions. 

I  have  explained  my  standpoint  in  an  "  Episodic  lecture  on 
Genesis,"  printed  in  the  23rd  annual  series  (188G)  of  the 
Journal  Saat  avf  Hoffnuiig,  of  which  I  am  the  editor.  I 
have  done  so  still  more  thoroughly  in  twenty-four  papers  on 
Gen.  i.  —  Ex.  xx.,  which  have  appeared  under  the  title  of 
Suggestive  Jottings,  in  the  Philadeljihia  Sunday-School  Times 
(Dec.  18,  1886,  to  June  4,  1887),  while  to  my  eighteen 
papers   on   the    criticism    of    the    I^entateuch    in    Luthardt's 
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Zcitsclirifl  (twelve  in  the  annual  series  for  1880  and  six  in 
that  for  1882),  has  been  added  a  iiineteenth,  entitled,  "  Tanz 
luid  rentateuchkritik "  (in  the  series  for  1886).  I  state  this 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  might  care  to  read  more  of  me  than 
the  introduction  to  this  Commentary  furnishes. 

AVhat  author  is  spared  the  sad  experience  that  his  joy 
at  the  completion  of  a  work  is  quickly  disturbed  by  that 
perception  of  defects  which  follows  in  its  track  I  It  can 
hardly  be  permitted  me  to  send  forth  a  fresh  revision  of  this 
Commentary.  May  the  Lord  animate  younger  theologians  to 
retain  what  is  good  in  it  and  to  produce  what  is  better  ! 

FRANZ  DELITZSCH. 
l.KU'Zic,  July  1887. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  NOTE. 

To  this  Preface  of  the  author  (revised  for  the  English  edition 
by  himself)  it  must  be  added,  that  while  preparing  the  trans- 
lation, the  translator  has  been  favoured  by  Prof.  Delitzsch 
with  such  numerous  improvements  and  additions,  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  made  from  a  revised  version  of  the  New 
Commentary  on  Genesis. 

The  abbreviations  DMZ.  and  KAT.,  so  frequently  used 
in  the  work,  stand  respectively  for  Deutsche  Morgcnldndwchcn 
Zcitung  and  (Schrader's)  KcilinscJiriftcn  unci  das  alte  Testament. 


I^^TRODUCTION. 


piRITICISM  at  present  fixes  the  date  of  the  main  bulk  of  the 
^^  Pentateuch,  the  so-called  Priest  Codex,  together  witli  the 
Law  of  Holiness,  which  has  so  striking  a  relation  to  Ezekiel,  at 
the  time  of  the  captivity  and  the  restoration  under  Ezra  and 
ISTehemiah.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  however  presupposes 
the  primary  legislation  contained  in  Ex.  xix.-xxiv.  and  the 
work  of  the  Jehovistic  historian.  Hence  we  cannot  avoid 
relegating  the  origin  of  certain  component  parts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch to  the  middle  ages  of  the  kings  ;  and,  if  we  continue 
our  critical  analysis,  w^e  find  ourselves  constrained  to  go  back 
still  farther,  perhaps  even  to  the  times  of  the  Judges,  and 
thus  to  tread  the  soil  of  a  hoar  antiquity  without  incurring 
the  verdict  of  lack  of  scientific  knowledge.  Even  those  who 
insist  upon  transferring  the  conception  of  the  account  of  the 
creation  in  Gen.  i.  1-ii.  4,  and  of  the  primaeval  histories, 
which  are  of  a  form  homogeneous  with  it,  to  the  post-exilian 
period,  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  deny  that  they  are  based 
upon  subjects  and  materials  handed  down  from  long  past  ages. 
For  the  most  part,  we  repeat ;  for  there  are  even  some  who 
think  that  these  primaeval  histories,  e.g.  the  account  of  the 
Deluge,  were  not  brought  with  them  by  the  Terahites  at 
their  departure  from  Chaldea,  but  first  obtained  by  the  exiles 
in  Babylon  from  Babylonian  sources,  and  remodelled  in 
Israelite  fashion.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  especially 
on  the  threshold  of  Genesis,  —  that  book  of  origins  and 
primaeval  history, — it  will  be  a  suitable  preparation  for  our 
critical  problems  to  attain  to  historical  certainty  as  to  how  far 
the  art  of  writing  reaches  back  among  the  people  to  whom  the 
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authorship  of  Genesis  belongs,  and  as  to  the  date  at  which  the 
beginnings  of  literature  may  be  found  or  expected  among  them. 
It  is  a  self-understood  fact  that  writing  originally  consisted 
of  ideographic  signs  (figures  of  things),  and  that  these  were 
partly  figurative  signs  (representations  of  what  was  meant)  and 
partly  symbolical  signs  (emblems  of  what  was  meant).  Picture 
writing  is  the  beginning  of  all  writing,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
also  in  ancient  Anahuac.  The  Babylonio-Assyrian  cuneiform 
writing  likewise  bears  evident  traces  of  having  been  originally 
a  picture  writing.  iSTowhere  however  is  the  progress  by 
which  the  invention  of  writing  was  developed  so  perceptible 
as  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  cuneiform  never 
advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  syllables.  Even  in  the  Persian 
cuneiform  of  the  first  kind,  the  transition  from  syllable  to 
letter  writing  was  not  as  yet  so  complete  that  the  former  did 
not  still  encroach  upon  the  latter.  Egyptian  writing,  on  the 
contrary,  exhibits  a  matured  alphabet  of  twenty-six  letters, 
and  we  see  plainly  how  an  advance  was  made  in  the  depart- 
ment of  phonetic  signs  (signs  of  sound)  from  those  denoting 
syllables  to  those  denoting  letters.  The  invention  of  writing 
came  to  perfection  by  the  discovery  of  the  acro-phoenician 
principle,  and  J.  Grimm  and  W.  von  Humboldt  will  be  found 
to  be  right  in  regarding  the  invention  of  the  alphabet  as  the 
Avorld  -  famed  act  of  the  Egyptians.  But  when  Egyptian 
writing  had  distinguished  separate  letters,  one  advance  had 
still  to  be  made.  For  even  after  letters  became  fixed  signs 
of  sounds,  the  use  of  pictures  of  things,  partly  per  se, 
partly  as  determinatives,  was  continued  as  a  means  for  the 
expression  of  thought.  It  was  the  Semites  perhaps,  as  Stade 
(Goxtmm.  §  18)  conjectures  the  Hyksos,  who  on  the  one  hand 
derived  their  knowledge  of  writing  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
on  the  other  settled  the  supremacy  of  the  acro-phoenician 
principle  by  remodelling  and  simplifying  the  alphabet  con- 
tained in  the  Egyptian  system  of  writing.  Although  a 
secondary  relation  of  the  Semitic  letter  signs  of  sound  to 
the  Egyptian  (hieroglyphic  or  hieratic)  could  not  be  shown 
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(as  by  Bickell,  de  Eouge,  Lenorniant,  and  Halcvy),  this  would 
prove  nothing  against  the  secondary  relation  in  general,  the 
acro-phronician  principle  admitting  of  infinite  variation.  The 
alphabetic  names — says  Jacob  Grimm  in  his  history  of  the 
German  language — show  the  natural  surroundings  of  a  people. 
Accordingly,  the  pictures  of  things  used  in  the  Semitic 
alphabet  as  signs  of  sounds  correspond  with  the  sim])le  life 
of  a  nomadic  people.  It  was  not  the  variegated  and  mingled 
Egpytian  writing,  but  this  simple  stereotyped  Semitic  alpha- 
bet, to  which,  as  Hitzig  says  in  his  work  on  the  invention  of 
the  alphabet  (1840),  all  culture  adheres,  and  with  which  the 
human  mind  traffics. 

It  is  no  slight  commendation  of  the  fidelity  of  Scripture 
history  that  in  the  transaction  between  Abraham  and  the 
Hittites  respecting  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
which  is  related  witli  the  accuracy  of  a  protocol  (Gen.  xxiii.), 
not  a  word  is  said  of  the  use  of  writing.  I^or  does  the  verb 
2n3  occur  in  Genesis,  either  in  chap,  xxiii.  or  elsewhere ; 
while  we  find  in  Exodus,  and  onwards  down  to  Deuteronomy, 
both  an  acquaintance  with,  and  the  most  various  use  of 
writing.  nnD  (together  with  "iDtJ^,  in  the  official  designation 
"it3t^,  which  occurs  in  Ex.  Num.  Deut.)  is,  in  distinction  from 
monamental  writing  (by  chiselling),  mn,  Ex.  xxxii.  16,  or 
graving  on  fine  plaster  (Deut.  xxvii.  1-8),  and  ornamental 
writing  (by  carving  nns)^  which  recalls  Egyptian  sculpture 
and  lithoglyphy,  the  usual  word  for  "  to  write  ; "  to  put  any- 
thing in  writing.  To  record  officially  is  "iSD3  nDD,  Ex.  xvii.  14  ; 
Xum.  V.  23.  Of  writing  on  papjTus,  not  a  trace  is  found.  The 
Hebrew  term  for  book,  "ijp  (from  nsD,  to  strip  off,  to  smooth,  syn. 
Die),  refers  to  the  skin  of  an  animal  with  the  hair  stripped  off 
and  smoothed  (compare  "i?b,  a  scril:)e,  a  writer,  with  "iQD^  the  post- 
biblical  term  for  a  barber),  or  to  mcnibranoc  (2  Tim.  iv.  13).^ 

Hence  the  patriarchal  ancestral  families  of  Israel  do  not  as 
yet  manifest  a  knowledge  of  writing,  which  first  appears  among 

^  In  Assyrian  ncitlier  2T0  nor  120  is  found,  the  usual  word  for  "to  write" 
being  safdni  ("IDJJ'). 
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the  people  on  their  departure  from  Egypt.  The  PeDtateuchal 
history  itself  impresses  upon  us  the  fact  that  Israel  learned 
the  art  of  writing  in  Egypt,  where  the  possession  of  this  art 
reaches  far  back  in  pre-Mosaic  times.  For  the  exodus  took 
place  under  Menephthes,  the  fourth  Pharaoh  of  the  19th 
dynasty,  and  Herodotus  already  saw  the  pyramid  belouging 
to  the  1st  Manethonian  dynasty  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 

Thus  the  people  of  Israel  possessed  in  the  jMosaic  period  at 
latest  the  prerequisites  for  committing  their  memorable  events 
to  writing.  In  ancient  times,  however,  and  especially  in  the 
East,  the  precursors  of  all  literature  were  those  discourses 
which  were  orally  disseminated  before  they  became  written 
documents.  The  sw^ord-lay  of  Lamech,  Gen.  iv.  23  sq.,  and 
other  antediluvian  sayings  cannot  be  regarded  as  such  pre- 
cursors of  Hebrew  literature,  for  the  Hebrew  language 
originated  in  post  -  diluvian  times.  But  the  testamentary 
utterances  of  Isaac  concerning  his  twin  sons,  Gen.  xxvii.,  and 
of  Jacob  concerning  his  sons  as  ancestors  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
Gen.  xlix.,  were,  assuming  their  historical  nature,  delivered  in 
the  language  of  Canaan,  which  Abraham  and  his  descendants 
had  there  appropriated.  Their  contents  show  them  to  be  no 
vaticinia  i^ost  evcntum,  and  the  memory  of  the  Orientals  per- 
forms marvels  ;  hence  it  may  be  at  least  esteemed  possible  that 
tradition,  i.e.  oral  narration,  propagated  them  in  their  original 
form.  We  have  undoubtedly  such  an  orally  propagated  dis- 
course in  the  lay  in  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  which  Israel  heard  from 
the  mouth  of  Amorite  poets  (pY^^t^)  when  they  conquered  the 
domain  of  the  Amorite  King  Sihon,  to  whose  kingdom  the 
formerly  Moabite  land  northward  from  Anion  to  Heshbon  then 
belonged.  This  lay  is  quoted  as  a  proof  that  Heshbon,  which  was 
then  Amorite,  had  formerly  been  Moabite.  Its  peculiar  and 
antique  stamp  speaks  for  the  originality  of  the  document. 
It  is  as  follows: — 

27  Come  ye  to  Heslibon, 

Let  the  city  of  Sihon  be  built  and  established  ; 

28  For  a  fire  is  gone  out  of  Heshbon, 
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A  flame  from  tlio  city  of  Silion. 

It  liatli  devoured  Ar  of  ]\Ioal), 

The  Lords  of  the  ln.L,di  places  of  Anion. 

29  "Woe  to  tliee,  Moab  ! 

Thou  art  undone,  oh  ]icople  of  Chemosh  ; 
He  hath  given  his  sons  as  fu<^itives, 
And  his  daughters  into  captivity 
(Unto  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites). 

30  We  have  shot  at  them  ;  Heshbon  is  perished  even  unto  Dibon, 
And  have  laid  waste,  so  that  fire  was  kindled  unto  Medebd. 

K'o  other  Caiiaanite  (riiccnician)  written  record  of  even 
approximate  antiquity  is  extant.      Xevertlieless,  ^S?  n"'"ip,  Josh. 

XV.  15,  and  nsD  nnp^  Josb.  xv.  49  (comp.  ^.,  to  furrow, 
to  line,  to  draw,  to  trace  with  a  sharp  instrument),  the  ancient 
name  of  Debir,  situate  on  the  southern  mountain  range  not 
far  from  Hebron,  gives  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  use  of 
writing  dates  back  to  the  Mosaic,  nay,  pre-]\Iosaic  (though  not 
to  the  patriarchal),  period  among  the  heathen  population  of 
Canaan.  Hitzig  (Gesch.  i.  31)  goes  too  far  when  he  advances 
to  the  hypothesis  that  the  alphabet  was  invented  in  Debir. 
But  the  notice  (Num.  xiii.  22)  that  Hebron,  the  neighbour 
town  of  Debir,  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt, 
certainly  gives  rise  to  the  supposition  that  this  Debir  has  an 
importance  with  respect  to  culture  consisting  in  some  sort  of 
connection  with  Egypt.^ 

In  the  circle  of  patriarchal  family  life,  oral  tradition  was 
sufficient  to  hand  down  the  experiences  of  the  fathers  to  their 
descendants, — authorship  everywhere  begins  when  the  family 
increases  to  the  people,  and  when  this  people  has  attained  to 
such  a  climax  in  its  development  as  to  have  behind  it  a  great 
past  and  before  it  a  great  future.  Hence  we  may  expect  the 
beginnings  of  Israelite  literature  in  the  time  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt.  But  of  this  time  we  know  little.  The  Thorah  hastens 
past  these  four  (Gen.  xv.  13;  Ex.  xii.  40  ;  comp.  Acts  vii.  G) 
or  two  hundred  years  (Ex.  xii.  40,  LXX. ;  comp.  Gal.  iii.  17) 

^  The  name  of  the  city  of  Sippar,  in  which  Xisuthros  is  said  to  have  hidden 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Chaldces  before  the  Flood,  docs  not  mean  vili'c  cles  /irres 
(Menant  and  others),  but  is  the  Semiticized  Sunicrian  Zimbir.  See  Fricdr. 
Delitzsch,  Parades,  p.  210. 
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to  the  history  of  the  exodus,  which  took  place  under  Mepenthes, 
the  son  of  Eamses  II.,  after  the  rule  of  the  Hyksos  had  been 
already  for  a  long  time  terminated  by  the  conquest  of  their 
stronghold,  Avaris  Pelusium.  It  is,  however,  evident  from 
Josh.  xxiv.  14,  Ezek.  xx.,  that  Israel  was  secularized  and 
Egyptianized  in  Egypt.  The  silence  of  the  Thorah  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  period  was,  with  respect  to 
the  history  of  salvation,  a  barren  waste.  But  the  more  Israel 
was  then  blended  with  Egypt,  the  more  would  it  be  influenced 
by  Egyptian  culture, — God  so  ordained  it  that  Egypt  was  to 
Israel  a  secular  preparatory  school  for  its  future  national  life 
^nd  authorship.  No  people  of  antiquity  w^as  so  adapted  for 
this  purpose  as  Egypt,  which  to  a  certain  extent  became  to 
mankind  in  a  worldly  sense  what  Israel  was  to  become  to 
it  in  a  spiritual  sense.  The  influence  of  the  legalism  and 
multiformity  of  Egyptian  national  and  private  life  is  of  great 
importance  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
and  its  codex.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  respect  to 
Deuteronomy,  such  precepts  as  those  respecting  the  king, 
Deut.  xvii.,  the  prophets,  chap,  xvii/,  and  others^  which  pre- 
suppose a  settled  habitation,  are  by  no  means  surprising 
after  Israel  had  dwelt  for  centuries  in  a  country  with  duly 
constituted  king,  priests,  and  prophets. 

There  too  the  impulse  to  authorship  was  powerfully  ex- 
cited. No  Egyptian — says  Herodotus,  ii.  82 — neglects  to 
record  imusual  and  striking  occurrences.  Besides,  it  was  just 
under  the  Pharaohs  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties  that 
national  science  and  art  reached  their  highest  splendour  in 
Egypt.  It  was  then  that  the  poem  by  Pentaur,^  the  court 
poet,  on  the  victory  of  Eamses  II.  over  Cheta,  which  has 
been  compared  with  a  lay  of  the  Iliad,  appeared ;  then  that 
the  passion  for  writing  led  to  competition  in  every  variety  of 
composition,   that   literature   flourished,   and   even   epistolary 

^  Sec  on  the  poem  of  Pentaiir,  Lenormant,  Avfdnge  der  Cultur  (1875),  i. 
195  sqq.  Id.  Boman  von  den  zivei  B)^udern,  i.  249  sqf^.  On  fictitious  litera- 
ture, Brugscli,  An>^  dem  Orient  (1864)  ;  and  on  cpistolograpLy,  Lincke,  Beitrdge 
zur  Kenntnis'^  der  cdtiUj.  Bricjliteratur  (Leipzig  1879). 
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style  -was  cultivated.  Ilenco  a  Ijcginniiii;-  of  Israelite  litera- 
ture ill  the  period  succeeding  the  exodus  Avould  be  by  no 
means  too  early. 

We  know  nothing  farther  concerning  the  'n  niDH^ro  "iSD 
(Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jahveh),  which  is  quoted  Xum.  xxi.  14  sq. 
to  show  that  the  Arnon  was  the  boundary  of  Moab  towards 
the  Amorites,  i.e.  in  the  time  of  the  Entrance,  when  the 
Moabites  had  been  driven  southwards  over  the  Anion  by  the 
Amorite  king  Sihon.  The  quotation  ^  sounds  ancient,  highly 
poetic,  and  to  us  partly  enigmatical, — 

Yalieb  in  Snpliali 

And  the  rivers  of  Arnon 

And  the  valley  of  the  rivers. 

That  stretches  thitlier  where  Ar  lies 

And  leans  upon  the  border  of  Moab. 

If  it  is  the  Jehovist  who  here  cites  this  book,  it  is  a  source 
unknown  since  at  least  the  Assyrian  period  (the  eiglith  century). 
It  was,  to  judge  from  its  title,  a  collection  of  heroic  songs. 
If  we  take  into  consideration  tlie  fact  that  the  poem  of 
Pentaur  exhibits  verses  w^ith  internal  parallelism,  and  offers 
various  parallels  to  the  lyric  poetry  and  prophecy  of  the 
Bible,  it  is  not  too  fantastic  a  notion  to  regard  it  as  possible 
that  the  component  parts  of  this  ancient  Israelite  Hamasa 
reach  back  to  the  Mosaic  period. 

The  history  of  Israel  does  not  begin  with  the  condition  of 
an  ignorant,  rude  and  undisciplined  horde,  but  with  the  transi- 
tion to  a  nation  of  a  race  which  had  come  to  maturity  amidst 
the  most  abundant  means  and  examples  of  culture.  This  is 
a  fact  which  all  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  has  to  take  into 
account.  Moreover,  this  developing  nation  possessed  un- 
doubtedly traditions  concerning  its  ancestors,  the  patriarchs, 
who  had  come  from  Chaldea  and  Araniea  through  Canaan 
to  Egypt, — remembrances  of  the  events  of  their  lives,  and 
especially   of   their   religious   life,    by    means    of    which    this 

'  See   my  article   on  the   quotation  from  the   Book  of  Wars  in  Lutliardt's 
Zcitschr.  1882,  p.  337  sqri 
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people,  tliongli  for  tlie  most  part  Egyptianized,  might  attain  to 
a  perception  of  the  religious  knowledge  granted  and  the 
destiny  allotted  them  since  the  time  of  Abraham.  The 
critic  of  the  Pentateuch  has  also  to  reflect,  that  however 
late  a  date  may  be  assigned  to  the  patriarchal  histories,  their 
roots  must  reach  as  far  back  as  the  sojourn  in  Egypt. 
The  man,  in  whom  the  revived  national  and  religious  con- 
sciousness reached  its  climax,  was  not  only,  as  an  Israelite,  a 
man  of  deep  religious  feeling  and  great  endowments,  but  had 
also,  as  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter, — the  favourite 
daughter,  as  it  appears,  of  Pamses  IL, — been  brought  up  at 
the  court,  and  initiated  into  the  science  and  mysteries  of  that 
priestly  caste  which  ranked  next  to  the  king  (Ex.  ii.  10; 
Acts  vii.  22).  This,  too,  is  a  fact  which  criticism  must  not 
fail  to  take  into  account,  lest  it  should  form  too  low  an 
estimate  of  the  share  of  Moses  in  the  legislation  codified  in 
the  Pentateuch.  And  the  more  so,  since  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  legislation  points  in  various  institutions,  tendencies, 
and  matters  to  the  Egyptian  fatherland  of  the  legislator.  The 
ark  of  the  covenant  recalls  the  sacred  chests  (KLarai)  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim  the  sapphire  image 
of  the  goddess  of  Truth,  who  wore  the  ap^^iSi/cao-r?;?,  hanging 
from  a  golden  chain  on  her  bosom.  The  law  of  leprosy  in 
Leviticus  is  best  historically  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
leprosy  was  an  epidemic  disease  among  the  Egyptian  Semites 
as  well  as  among  the  Israelites,  whose  exodus  was  hence 
transformed  in  the  national  Egyptian  view  into  an  expulsion 
of  lepers.  And  the  monumental  writing  upon  plastered  stones, 
Deut.  xxvii.  2-4,  as  well  as  the  JT'Sb'p  ^:2i^^  Lev.  xxvi.  1 ;  N'um. 
xxxiii.  52),  cannot  be  more  aptly  illustrated  than  by  the  monu- 
ments of  the  land  of  hieroglyphics.  The  admission  of  these 
and  other  references  to  Egypt  may  be  refused,  but  even  the 
most  negative  criticism  cannot  deny  that  the  legislation  of 
the  Pentateuch  bears  in  its  matter  the  impress  of  Egypt. 

If  we  insist  on  making  the  history  of  Israel  begin  with  the 
free  and  unrestrained  life  of  a  half-savage  people,  it  would  be 
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necessary,  in  order  to  make  room  for  such  a  beginning,  to 
plunge  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  in  prehistoric  darkness,  as  Stade 
does  when  he  says  (Gcsch.  i.  129):  "If  any  Hebrew  ckan 
ever  sojourned  in  Egypt,  no  one  knows  its  name."  But 
who  will  follow  the  bold  doubter  in  this  ?  It  is  true 
that,  as  Eanke  says,  only  history  which  has  been  critically 
investigated  can  be  esteemed  as  history ;  but  if  history  is 
critically  annihilated,  what  is  left  but  to  fill  the  tabula  rasa 
with  modern  myths  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian 
sojourn  is  a  fact  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  denying  it,  then 
Pentateuchal  criticism  and  the  reconstruction  of  tlie  history 
of  Israel  cannot  refuse  to  take  account  of  the  consequences 
of  this  fact ;  then  there  exists  an  internal  connection  between 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt  and  the  Sinaitic  legislation ;  then  the 
Egyptian  sojourn  could  not  have  failed  to  prepare  Israel  for 
its  destiny  as  the  people  of  the  law ;  and  then,  finally,  the 
tyrannous  oppression,  which  made  Egypt  a  house  of  bondnge 
and  an  iron  furnace,  completed  this  preparation  by  calling  into 
new  life  that  national  and  religious  consciousness  which  had 
disappeared  when  it  was  a  hospitable  place  of  refuge.  We 
shall  never  be  persuaded  that  the  proper  names  in  Ex.  vi., 
Num.  i.,  ii.,  vii.,  x.,  and  elsewhere,  are  just  hit  upon  at  random, 
— they  are  a  significant  mirror  of  contemporary  history,  and 
especially  of  the  religious  disposition  of  the  time.  The 
reawakened  consciousness  of  God  is  expressed  in  such  names 
as  ^xc^^c,  bi<^1V>  iivma,  nc^niv,  and  the  reawakened  national 
consciousness  in  such  as  nin^'cy,  mrcy,  ntr''»y.  aiDy,  the  name 
of  Moses'  father,  declares  that  Israel  is  an  illustrious  nation  ;  ■ 
and  that  of  his  mother,  n33V,  that  the  glory  is  Jahveh's. 
These  two  names  are  as  it  were  the  anagrams  of  the  crreat 
ideas  which  filled  the  soul  of  Moses,  and  made  him  the 
deliverer  of  his  people. 


In  opposition  to  Nuldekc,  DMZ.  xl.  185,  wc  separate  """i^y  and  Ql^y ;  the 


former  may  be  connected  with  the  Arabic  .^^s.    ij^^),  wliicli  means  cnlture  and 
life. 
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It  is  generally  acknowledged,  except  perhaps  by  a  few 
ultra  sceptics,  that  the  time  of  Moses  must  be  regarded  as 
that  really  creative  period  of  Israel  whicli  is  the  type  and 
standard  for  after  ages.  For  our  part,  we  thence  infer  that 
a  Mosaic  Thorah  is  the  basis  of  the  Pentateuch,  without 
desiring  on  that  account  already  to  pronounce  a  judgment  as 
to  its  form  and  extent,  although  it  seems  to  us  a  iwiori 
probable  that  it  consisted  of  ]nore  than  the  ten  sayings  of  the 
Decalogue.  We  are  convinced  that  the  histor}^  and  literature  of 
the  post-Mosaic  age  demand  the  existence  of  a  Divine  revela- 
tion of  wliich  Moses  was  the  mediator,  and  which  raised  the 
now  independent  nation  to  the  self-consciousness  of  being  the 
chosen  people  of  Jahveh. 

The  circumstance  that  the  national  life  of  Israel,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  brighter  intervals,  shows  an  absence  of  the 
normal  influence  of  such  a  Thorah,  does  not  perplex  us  as  to 
its  existence.  The  history  of  the  result  of  laws  does  not 
coincide  witli  the  history  of  their  composition.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  law^  of  Israel,  which  is  not  a  law^  sanctioned 
by  custom,  but  a  revealed,  and  therefore  an  ideal  law  which 
aims  at  becoming  custom. 

Undoubtedly  the  unity  of  God  and  His  worship  without 
the  medium  of  an  image  formed  the  fundamental  dogma  of  the 
Mosaic  Thorah. ■"■  ISTevertheless,  Israel  w^as  never  during  the 
w^hole  period  of  their  pre-exilian  history  entirely  free  from 
idolatry  and  the  worship  of  false  gods,  and  the  masses  were 
mostly  even  steeped  in  it.  If  the  religion  of  Israel  was,  as 
Kuenen  conceives  it,  an  ethic  monotheism,  the  constant 
resistance  offered  to  it  by  Israelite  nature  shows  that  this 
ethic  monotheism  was  no  spontaneous  growtli,  but  was 
the  requirement  of  a  document  of  revelation,  which  set  up  an 
ideal  whose  realization  was  frustrated  by  the  natural  inclina- 
tions of  the  people.  It  is  at  most  but  comparatively  that 
the  religion  of  Jahveh  manifests  itself  as  a  ruling  power 
during  the  reigns  of  Saul,  of  David,  and  the  early  years  of 
^  Sec  Ed.  Kouig,  Bildlosi'jJceit  des  legitimen  Jahivehcidtus,  ISSG. 
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Solomon,  and  that  indeed  without  having,  as  nnder  Asa, 
Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiali,  and  Josiah,  obtained  recognition  by 
means  of  a  violent  reaction.  This  is  a  circumstance  which 
can  hardly  be  otherwise  exphxined  than  by  assuming  that 
after  the  barbarism  of  the  time  of  the  Judges,  Samuel  ellected 
the  same  kind  of  reformation  as  Ezra  did  after  the  captivity. 
That  is  to  say,  that  he  obtained  a  victory  for  the  religion  of  the 
law,  though  only  for  its  substance  ;  for  a  complete  accordance 
of  the  community  and  of  public  custom  with  the  letter  of  tlie 
law  can  at  no  period,  not  even  the  post-exilian,  be  predicated 
of  Israel. 

The  pre-exilian  history  requires  on  its  bright  side  also  the 
existence  of  a  divine  Thorali  falling  back  upon  the  mediator- 
ship  of  Moses.  The  regulations  of  David  and  Solomon,  the 
reforms  of  Hezekiali  and  Josiah,  are  based  upon  it.  The 
sacred  authority  of  the  prophets,  and  the  oneness  of  spirit 
shown  by  the  prophets  of  both  kingdoms,  notwithstanding 
the  totally  different  circumstances  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves, are,  apart  from  tlie  radical  unity  of  a  God-given 
documentary  foundation,  incomprehensible. 

The  just  claims  of  the  postulate  of  a  Mosaic  Thorah  find 
confirmation  in  post-Mosaic  literature  also  from  unhesitating 
historical  testimony.  It  is  true  that  neither  ••j^d  nor  ^I'n  are 
mentioned  in  the  fifteen  prophetic  books,  but  the  song  of 
Deborah,  Judg.  v.  4,  celebrates  the  revelation  of  God 
npon  Mount  Sinai  as  taking  place  amidst  wondrous 
phenomena  of  nature.  Micah,  vi.  4,  names  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  Miriam  as  leaders  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  in 
Egypt,  at  the  same  time  testifying  that  this  time  of 
deliverance  was  a  time  of  miracles,  which  will,  accordinoj  to 
vii.  15,  be  repeated  in  the  latter  days.  It  is  not  only  in  the 
Pentateuch  that  Moses  is  exalted  as  a  prophet,  Hosea  also 
regards  him  as  such  in  a  pre-eminent  sense  when  he  says, 
xii.  13  :  By  a  prophet  did  Jahveh  lead  Israel  out  of 
Egypt,  and  by  a  prophet  was  he  preserved.  And  Jeremiah, 
with  nnmistakeable  reference  to   what  is    related  Ex.   xxxii. 
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11-14,  31  sq.,  speaks  of  liim  (xv.  1)  as  powerful  in  pra3'er. 
What  we  read,  too,  Isa.  Ixiii.  10  sq.,  is,  thougli  belonging 
to  the  period  of  the  exile,  a  noteworthy  historical  testimony. 
The  prophet  here  declares  that  when  Israel  was  delivered 
from  bondage  under  Moses,  the  Holy  Spirit  (tj^npn  nn)  mani- 
fested His  agency  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  Thus  post- 
Mosaic  prophecy  confirms  what  is  related,  Num.  xi.  23— 
xii.  13,  of  the  activity  of  prophetic  life  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  of  the  closeness  of  his  communion  with  God ;  it  affirms 
that  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  what  followed  during 
the  forty  years  between  Egypt  and  Canaan  (Amos  ii.  10),  is 
that  act  of  God  which  impressed  upon  the  people  of  Israel  the 
character  indclcbilis  of  their  nationality  ;  and  thus  justifies  us  in 
assuming  a  Mosaic  Thorah,  a  Mosaic  basis  for  the  Pentateuch. 
Xor  less  does  psalmody,  in  which  David  has  at  least  an 
epoch-making  importance,  afford  such  justification.  Ps.  xix. 
is  held  by  Hitzig  to  be  Davidic  in  all  its  three  parts,  and  he 
pronounces  the  second  part  especially  to  be  in  every  respect 
of  great  antiquity.  The  Thorah,  which  David  here  extols, 
must  be  a  documentary  instruction  of  God  as  to  how  we  are  to 
walk  according  to  His  will,  and  it  must  have  had  a  fixed  form, 
for  David  speaks  of  something  universally  knov/n,  while  the 
series  of  synonyms  min,  nny,  nips,  Divro,  nj<"i%  ^nsc^c  (with 
which  Pdelim  compares  xviii.  23,  31)  testifies  to  the  copious- 
ness of  its  contents.  That  the  piety  expressed  in  the  Psalms 
is  not  a  fruit  of  the  prophecy  of  the  eighth  century,  results 
from  the  fact  that  acknowledged  Davidic  psalms  already 
spiritualize  ceremonies  into  symbols  and  condemn  their 
merely  external  performance.  Ps.  iv.  has,  as  Hitzig  acknow- 
ledges, its  historical  foundation  in  1  Sam,  xxx.  6.  Whether 
pi:;  '•naT,  iv.  6,  are  here  meant  of  sacrifices,  which  consist  in 
righteousness  to  their  offerer,  or  of  such  as  are  offered  with  a 
right  disposition  (which  with  regard  to  Ps.  li.  2i,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  19,  I  prefer),  pnv  tidt  still  remain  a  contrast  to  sacrifices 
as  dead  works,  which  are  worthless  before  God. 
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Before  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  liistorico-critical  view  of 
the  origin  and  composition  of  tlie  Pentateuch,  we  will  take 
a  view  of  the  work  according  to  its  traditional  appellation, 
division,  and  plan.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  into  which, 
in  its  present  state,  it  naturally  separates.  For  the  second 
book  begins  with  a  recapitulation,  the  third  has  a  boundary 
towards  the  second  in  the  homogeneousness  of  its  contents, 
and  tow^ards  the  fourth  in  a  subscribed  formula,  the  fourth 
is  also  terminated  by  a  formula,  and  the  fifth  concludes 
with  the  death  of  Moses,  as  the  first  does  with  tlie  deaths 
of  Jacob  and  Joseph.  Hence  it  is  called  ?;  Trevrdrev^o^,  viz. 
^i^Xo^  (Lut.  pcntcdcuchus,  viz.  lihcr,  therefore  masc),  which  is 
composed  of  Trevre  and  reO^o?,  according  to  Alexandrian 
diction,  the  same  as  wlumen.  In  the  Hebrew  Codex,  and 
as  the  chief  book  preserved  in  the  sacred  chest  (pis)  of  the 
synagogue,  and  read  in  divine  worship,  it  is  called  niin  (n), 
the  instruction,  viz.  of  God  (from  m%  to  throw,  Iliph.  to 
throw  out,  i.e.  the  hand  to  point),  in  the  ^NTew  Test.  6  z^o/^o?  (from 
vefjuetv,  to  assign),  the  rule  of  life  or  the  law,  i.e.  of  Israel, 
and  the  five  parts  (books)  are  called  minn  ^l^'D^n  r^i^'^Dn^  for 
ran  (the  Aramaic  noun  form  answering  to  the  Hebrev/ 
segolate  ^^^n)  means  the  fifth.  But  as  V2)i  means  not  only 
the  fourth  but  also  the  square,  so  ^^^^  may  also  mean  some- 
thing divided  into  five  (- ^n^) ;  consequently  ^^^^  is  not  only 
the  name  of  each  of  the  five  books,  so  that,  e.r/.,  the  first  book 
is  called  minn  ^^i^^^^n  n*j>tDn^  pc^sn  t^>»1^,  but  also  that  of  the 
five  books  together.  The  Thorah  in  its  extra-synagogal  use,  and 
more  externally  and,  so  to  speak,  secularly  designated,  is  called 
C^Din.  The  Talmud  also  pluralizes  it  pt^^^n,  e.r/.  Chagiga  14*; 
but  the  Masora  already  calls,  e.g.  a  manuscript  of  the  Thorah 
coming  from  Jericho,  or  perhaps  Lunel  in  France,  inn""  t^*01^. 

That  the  division  into  five  parts  is  testified  by  Philo 
and  Josephus,  is  merely  in  conformity  with  the  LXX. ;  but 
Hiivernick  and  v.  Lengerke  were  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
it  proceeded  from  the  Alexandrians.  The  Psalter  also  is 
divided  into  pc'bin  nt^Dn  {Kiddushin  33a),  and  indeed  n:i33,  i.c. 
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corresponding  to,  the  five  books  of  the  Thorah  (^lidrash  on 
Ps.  i,  1).  It  was  thus  divided  after  the  pattern  of  the  Thorali, 
as  its  echo  from  the  heart  of  the  Church,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Chronicler  (see  chap.  iv.  of  our  introduction  to  the 
Psalter).  Hence  the  division  of  the  Thorah  into  five  parts 
was  a  sacred  custom  long  before  the  end  of  the  Persian 
period.-^  We  are  however  entirely  without  a  settled  point 
from  which  to  date  backwards  into  the  pre-exilian  period,  and 
here  already  the  view  presses  itself  upon  us  that  the  Penta- 
teuch, though  coming  down  to  us,  so  far  as  its  foundation  is 
concerned,  from  the  days  of  Moses,  is  as  to  its  present  form 
and  final  redaction  post-exilic. 

The  five  books  are  in  Hebrew  each  designated  by  names  taken 
from  their  opening  words  :  n^C^w^nn  -i3D,  niOK^  'd,  i^ip^)  'd,  121D2  'd 
(not  Vajedabljcr,  as  we  find  it  in  Jerome,  and  which  is  its 
Masoretic  name),  Dnmn  nbx  'd.  Less  usual  is  the  enumera- 
tion {i::\si  ^)y\n,  ^y^^  t^'oin,  etc.  But  the  title  D''jn3  min  (the 
Thorah  of  the  priests)  of  the  third  book  is  in  frequent  use,  as 
is  also  the  name  of  the  fourth  book,  DHlpan  C'JDin  (the  fifth  of 
the  mustered),  by  which  it  was  already  known  to  Origen. 
The  designation  of  the  first  book  as  "ic^M  13D  appears  in  the 
Talmud  {jer  Sola  i.  10)  as  a  private  view  connected  with 
2  Sam.  i.  18,  but  it  also  occurs  elsewhere.^  Ben-Asher 
(DiMukc  liatecnnim,  ed.  Baer  and  Strack,  p.  57)  gives  it  as 
ant^'^*^  'd  (book  of  the  upright,  i.e.  ancestors),  in  conformity 
with  Abodah  zarah  25a  (on'^j'"'  ixipjc^  3pri  pn^*^  nnim  'd). 
The  names  jp^J  'd  and  nin^in  'd  denote  the  second  and  fifth 
books  synecdochically  according  to  prominent  portions,  the 
former  (book  of  those  who  commit  injuries)  after  Ex.  xxi. 
and  xxii.,  the  latter  (book  of  the  curses)  after  Deut.  xxvii. 
and    xxviii.       The    third    book    bears    the    name   S"i2D    (the 

^  The  division  into  seven  books,  spoken  of  Shahbath  116a,  rests  only  upon  the 
private  view  that  the  important  passage,  Num.  x.  35,  36,  constitutes  a  separate 
host,  and  supports  itself  bj^  Prov.  ix.  1,  nj;3t^'  n^DW  nnVH. 

-See  Raphael  Kirchheim,  Preface  to  the  Hebrew  commentary  on  Chronicles  of 
the  tenth  century,  edited  by  him  (1874) ;  comp.  Schiirer,  XeiUest.  Zeitgc.scMchte, 
p.  439. 
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book)  only  as  the  title  of  the  Midrash  upon  it,  just  as  the 
Day  of  Atonement  bears  the  name  NDI^  (the  day)  as  the 
title  of  the  Talmudic  tractate  upon  it.  The  title  niin  nrj'D 
of  the  fifth  book  will  come  into  special  consideration 
farther  on. 

The  Alexandrino  -  Greek  designations  of  the  five  books, 
copied  in  the  Syriac,  are  short  and  good.  The  first  book  is 
called  TeveaL<i,  complete  TeveaL<;  koo-jxov,  Syr.  I'ritha,  translated 
back  into  Greek,  KrlaL^,  according  to  which  a  commentary  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (Fragments  edited  by  Sachau,  1869) 
was  entitled,  'Epfiijveia  r?}?  KTiaeco^ ;  the  second,  "E^oho^, 
complete  "E^oBo<;  AlyvTrrov,  Syr.  mapkdna ;  the  third, 
AevLTLKov  (the  Levites  book,  Lat.  Leviticus,  i.e.  lihcr),  Syr. 
sefra  cVkalme  (the  priests'  book) ;  the  fourth,  with  reference  to 
the  enumerations  of  the  people  in  the  second  and  fortieth  years 
of  the  exodus,  'AptOfioi  (Numbers,  or  also,  according  to  tlie 
phrase  dpcOfjuov  iroielv,  ccnsum  hater c :  enumerations),  Syr. 
mcnjane ;  the  fifth,  Aevrepovo/jnov,  Syr.  tenja{n)  ndmusij. 
(Deuterosis  of  the  ISTomos). 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  make  a  survey  of  the  contents 
and  plan  of  this  whole  of  five  parts,  in  which  it  will  be  shown 
that  the  order,  not  only  of  the  historical,  but  also  of  the 
legislative  matter,  is,  or  is  intended  to  be,  chronological.  For 
regulations  and  laws  are  always  described  just  where  the 
course  of  the  national  history  or  even  more  fortuitous  incidents 
gave  occasion  for  them.  It  is  no  systematic  code  that  we 
have  to  deal  with,  but  a  historical  work,  which,  following  the 
thread  of  tlie  national  development,  describes  how  Israel, 
after  becoming  a  free  nation,  obtained  by  degrees  a  legal 
constitution. 

The  first  book  begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  the 
Thorah  has  no  corresponding  conclusion :  the  five  primaeval 
Toledoth  (of  heaven  and  earth,  chaps,  i.-iv.,  of  Adam, 
v.-vi.  8,  of  ]N"oah,  vi.  9-ix.,  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  x.  1-xi.  9, 
of  Shem,  xi.  10-26)  form  the  foundation  of  the  history  of 
redemption  in  its  entire  world-embracing  course.     The   call 
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of  Abram  and  his  entrance  into  Canaan  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  first  direct  preparation  for  the  setting  apart  of  the  people 
of  tlie  history  of  redemption,  and  to  this  end  the  five  patriarchal 
Toledoth  (of  Terah,  xi.  27,  xxv.  11,  of  Ishmael,  xxv.  12-18, 
of  Isaac,  xxv.  19,  xxxv.,  of  Esau,  xxxvi.,  of  Jacob,  xxxvii.-L) 
contribute.  Here  the  covenant  line  is  carried  on,  with  the 
branching  off  of  the  collateral  lines  down  to  where  we  have, 
without  further  ramification,  in  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  the 
ancestral  family,  which  was  transplanted  to  Egypt,  there  to 
mature  into  a  nation  of  twelve  tribes.^  In  the  second  book 
Egypt  is  the  scene  of  the  history  till  chap.  xii.  36,  when  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  tenth  Egyptian  plague,  the  slaying  of  the 
first-born,  and  of  the  now  imminent  exodus,  the  Passover 
and  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  were  instituted.  A  continua- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  Passover  and  the  law  of  the  First-born 
is  interwoven  in  the  history  of  the  march  from  Eamses  to  the 
Pted  Sea,  xii.  37-xiv.  The  song  of  praise  for  deliverance, 
XV.  1-21,  forms  the  partition  between  the  exodus  and  the 
march  in  the  wilderness.  Israel  arrives,  under  God's  gracious 
and  miraculous  guidance,  at  Sinai,  xv.  22-xvii.  In  two 
ascents  of  Shiai  Moses  receives  the  fundamental  laws, 
xix.-xxiv.,  and  the  directions  concerning  the  sanctuaries  to 
be  prepared,  xxv.-xxxi.  Having  again  obtained  pardon 
from  the  Lord  for  his  rebellious  people,  xxxii.-xxxiv.,  the 
preparation  of  the  sanctuaries  advances,  and  the  abode  of 
Jahveh  is  set  up,  xxxv.-xl.  This  took  place  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year.  The  third  book 
contains  tbroughout  precepts  and  proceedings  during  this  one 
first  month.  The  offering  Thorah,  i.-vii.,  is  followed  by  the 
account  of  the  consecration  of  the  priests,  viii.-ix.  (the  perfor- 
mance of  wdiich  was  anticipated  Ex.  xl.  16),  interrupted  by  the 
trespass  and  catastrophe  of  ISTadab  and  Abihu  (viii.-x.).     A 

^  Lagardc,  Orientalia,  ii.  40  sq. ,  enumerates  the  ten  Toledotlis  diflferently :  he 
sets  aside  ii.  4,  and  looks  upon  Num.  iii.  1,  the  Toledoth  of  Aaron,  as  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  ten.  It  is  also  in  his  eyes  a  proof  of  the  post-exilian  standpoint 
of  the  author  of  the  Hexateuch. 
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series  of  laws  concerning  cleanness,  uncleanness  and  purification 
begins,  cli.  xi.,  with  the  laws  concerning  clean  and  unclean 
animals.  All  these  laws  find  their  climax  in  the  ritual  of  the 
day  of  atonement,  xi.-xvi.  The  laws  that  follow,  xvii.-xxvi.  2, 
with  the  peroration,  xxvi.  o  sqq.,  are  all  pervaded  with  the 
sentiment  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  the  Holy  One.  They  form 
series  which  are  in  part  connected  with  each  other  (xvii. 
prohibition  of  blood,  xviii.  incest,  xx.  penal  appointments), 
but  are  without  premeditated  succession.  It  is  striking  that 
directions  concerning  the  candelabra  and  the  shewbread,  xxiv. 
1—9,  and  a  further  carrying  out  of  the  penal  law,  xxiv.  10,  arc 
inserted  between  the  cycle  of  annual  festivals,  ch.  xxiii.,  and  the 
cycle  of  epoch  festivals,  ch.  xxx.,  while  ch.  xx.  is  a  mosaic  of 
moral,  ritual  and  judicial  precepts.  The  series  of  laws  con- 
cerning sacred  consecrations,  ch.  xxvii.,  already  gives  to  Leviticus 
an  outlook  towards  Mimbers.  The  fourth  book  transports  us 
from  the  first  month  of  the  second  year  to  the  beginning  of 
the  second  month.  It  begins,  chs.  i.-x.,  with  measures  to  be 
taken  preparatory  to  decamping :  but  this  compact  whole, 
concluding  with  the  signal  words  of  Moses,  is  interrupted  by 
interpolations  of  laws  which  seem  inserted  where  the  occur- 
rences of  the  time  call  them  forth.  Manifestations  of  God  in 
mercy  and  judgment  during  the  second  year  follow,  chs.  xi.-xiv., 
and  laws  for  the  period  of  their  future  settlement  in  Canaan, 
ch.  XV.  Then  we  have  in  its  chronological  place  the  history  of 
Korah's  rebellion,  chs.  xvi.-xviii.  The  law  of  the  red  heifer 
comes  in  not  unexpectedly,  ch.  xix.,  in  view  of  the  great  field 
of  dead  bodies.  But  ch.  xx.  leaps  quite  without  notice  or  con- 
nection from  the  second  to  the  fortieth  year.  Israel  is  now  as 
it  was  thirty-eight  years  ago  at  the  fatal  Kadesh-Barnea.  The 
sad  events  of  ch.  xx.  are  followed  by  circumstances  tending 
again  to  exalt  the  people,  especially  the  frustrations  of  Balaam's 
curse,  xxii.-xxiv.,  which  however  is  rendered  vain  by  Israel, 
ch.  XXV.  A  second  numbering  of  the  people  takes  place  in 
the  plaiiis  of  Moab,  ch.  xxvi.  A  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
daughters  of   Zelophehad   gives   rise   to   the   law    concerning 
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heiresses,  eh.  xxvii.  1-11.  After  Moses  has,  in  view  of  his 
approaching  death,  appointed  the  man  who  is  to  lead  the 
people  into  Canaan,  xxvii.  12  sqq.,  follows  the  completion  of 
the  law  of  sacrifice  with  reference  to  the  ritual  to  be  more 
abundantly  provided  for  by  the  people  now  soon  to  be  settled, 
chs.  xxviii.,  xxix.  The  law  of  vows  of  the  second  year  (in 
Leviticus)  is  also  expanded  by  new  ones,  ch.  xxx.  Moses 
takes  vengeance  on  the  Midianites,  and  on  the  occasion  of  this 
war  laws  are  given  concerning  spoil  and  the  rights  of  war, 
ch.  xxxi.  Eeuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh  receive  the  posses- 
sions awarded  them  in  the  land  east  of  Jordan,  ch.  xxxii. 
In  ch.  xxxiii.,  Moses  specifies  the  stations,  the  boundaries  of 
the  land  are  laid  down  and  its  division  arranged  for,  ch. 
xxxiv.,  the  cities  of  the  Levites  and  the  cities  of  refuoe  are 
set  apart,  ch.  xxxv.,  and  a  new  law  restricting  the  marriage  of 
heiresses,  ch.  xxxvi.,  brings  the  Moabite  legislation  to  a  close. 
The  fifth  book  now  follows ;  it  contains  discourses  and 
institutions  of  Moses  during  the  first  days  of  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  fortieth  year,  and  hence  stands  chronologically 
in  its  right  place.  But  it  may  be  abstracted  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Pentateuch  without  destroying  the  latter.  For  at 
ch.  xxxii.  48  the  history  continues  in  the  tone  of  JSTumbers. 
The  divine  command  to  ascend  ISTebo,  one  of  the  mountains 
of  Abarim,  and  to  die  there,  is  repeated ;  and  the  narrative 
continued  to  the  death  of  Moses  and  there  concluded. 

Before  proceeding  to  our  analysis,  we  affirm  upon  the  ground 
of  the  survey  just  taken — (1)  that  the  Pentateuch  is  no  code  of 
law  like  the  portions  of  the  Justinian  legislation  in  the  Coi-piis 
juris  civilis;  it  contains  separate  codices  Icgum,  but  is  not  itself 
a  codex  legum.  Nor  is  it  a  code  in  the  form  of  a  history  of 
law,  its  contents  are  not  exhausted  in  the  legal  and  historico- 
legal  portions, — it  is  a  historical  work,  in  which  the  previous 
history  of  Israel  and  their  history  till  the  death  of  Moses  are 
depicted.  It  is  true  that  the  history  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation 
and  of  its  Moabite  development  and  completion  forms  the 
chief  body  of  the  historical  matter.     And  an  observation  with 
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respect  to  tliis  fact,  which  pressed  upon  us  in  our  reproduction 
of  its  contents  is  (2)  the  correspondence  between  the  succession 
of  the  Laws  according  to  their  period  of  origination  and  the 
character  of  the  historical  work  as  such.  For  even  where  the 
historical  circumstances  are  absent,  the  sequence  of  internally 
disconnected  matters  can  only  be  comprehended  on  the 
assumption  of  an  intention  to  give  them  in  chronological 
order.  We  find  an  example  of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  law 
of  the  later  celebration  of  the  Passover,  Num.  ix.  1-14,  an 
addition  to  the  Passover  law  of  Exodus,  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  history  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year,  while 
it  is  expressly  said  that,  when  the  Passover  was  to  be  cele- 
brated in  the  first  month  of  the  second  year,  an  additional 
celebration  of  this  festival  was  permitted  to  those  who  were 
prevented  by  defilement.  The  position  of  this  law  is  not 
indeed  that  of  its  origination,  but  it  is  found  with  a  retro- 
spective statement  of  this,  where  it  was  first  put  in  practice.^ 
This  circumstance  affords  matter  for  thought.  Could  the 
author,  instead  of  placing  related  matters  in  their  natural 
connection,  have  thrown  together  things  dissimilar  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  artificial  appearance  of  historical  succession  ? 
We  are  here  placed  in  the  dilemma  between  unfair  suspicion 
and  the  acceptance  of  a  historical  knowledge  apparently 
surpassing  probability. 

The  Pentateuch  is  then  a  historical  work  which  chiefly 
relates  the  circumstances  under  which  the  legislation  arose. 
The  book  of  Joshua  carries  on  the  history,  that  of  Judges 
starts  from  the  close  of  Joshua,  the  books  of  Samuel  begin 
with  a  continuation  of  the  times  of  the  Judges,  the  books  of 
Kings  are  characterized  even  more  than  the  others  as  parts 
of  a  whole  by  their  beginning  with  ••n'^i — the  Pentateuch  in 
its  present  form  appears  as  the  fundamental  portion  of  the 
collective  historical  work  continued  in  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Kings,  which  beginning  the  history  of  Israel  from  the 

"•  See  my  '*  Peutatcucli-kritisclieu  Studien."  in  Luthardt's  Zeitachrifi  (1882), 
p.  114  sqq. 
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Creation  relates  it  down  to  the  middle  of  tlie  Captivity 
(2  Kings  XXV.  27  sqq.).  It  was  not  till  after  the  Captivity  and, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  book  of  Sirach,  in  pre-Maccabean 
times/  when  the  whole  of  these  specially  distinguished 
national  writings  were  divided  into  min,  D^S''33  and  D^niHD,  that 
the  Pentateuch  received  the  name  min,  as  containing  the  law 
of  Israel.  Nowhere  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  0.  T.  itself, 
wdien  the  expression  the  Thorah,  or  book  of  the  Thorah,  the 
Thorah  of  God,  the  Thorah  of  Moses  is  used,  is  the  writing 
there  intended  equivalent  with  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present 
plan,  composition  and  conclusion.  This  is  not  the  case  either 
in  the  history  of  Joshua,  Josh.  i.  8,  or  Jehoshaphat,  2  Chron. 
xvii.  9,  nor  finally  even  in  the  history  of  Ezra-Nehemiah,  Neh. 
viii.  1  sq.  Besides,  this  denomination  has  more  frequently  in 
view  Deuteronomy  alone  (Josh.  viii.  30-32  ;  2  Kings  xiv.  6, 
xxii.) ;  moreover,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  book  of  the 
Thorah,  which  Moses,  according  to  Deut.  xxxi.,  delivered  to  the 
Levitical  priests,  was  not  entirely  identical  with  Deuteronomy 
in  its  present  state  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  Pentateuch. 

All  individual  criticism,  i.e.  investigation  of  the  character 
and  origin  of  a  work — says  Bockh  ^ — ultimately  rests  on  the 
testing  of  the  credibility  of  external  evidence.  The  name 
r\^'0  min  idd.  Josh.  viii.  31,  xxiii.  6,  2  Kings  xiv.  6,  Neh. 
viii.  1,  or  briefly  T\^12  ISD,  Ezra  iii.  ^iS;  Neh.  xiii.  1, 
2  Chron.  xxv.  4,  xxxv.  12,  comp.  Mark  xii.  2^,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  such  external  evidence  for  the  composition  of  the 
whole  Pentateuch  by  Moses,  even  supposing  that  it  referred  to 
the  Pentateuch  exactly  as  we  have  it.  Eor  although  in  this 
case  r\'^'o  is  gen.  suhjecti  and  not,  as  e.g.  in  D^^^o  ISD,  gen.  ohjecii, 
yet  the  name,  in  the  most  modern  writings  also,  tells  us  no 
more  than  that  Moses  was  the  mediator  of  the  law  codified  in 


■"  It  is  more  than  questionable  whether  what  Ezra  read  in  the  year  440  (Bleek, 
Einleitumj,  §  273)  was  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  of  a  historical  work, 
it  can  only  be  assumed  that  this  great  collective  work  was  edited  by  Ezra. 

-  Encyldopddie  und  Meihodologie  (1877),  p.  230. 
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the  Pentateuch.  In  the  later  synagogue  indeed  (SanJicdrin 
99a),  and  also  according  to  traditional  church  opinion,  Moses 
is  esteemed  the  composer  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  from  its 
first  letter  to  its  last.  The  last  eight  verses  are  indeed 
declared  by  the  well-known  Mishnic  tradition  (Barajtha)  in 
the  tractate  Baba  hathra  to  be  an  addition  by  Joshua.  But 
besides  this  view  there  is  another,  that  no  letter  could  have 
been  missing  in  the  book  of  the  Law  which  Moses  delivered  to 
the  custody  of  the  priests,  and  thus  that  down  "  to  nm 
(xxxiv.  5)  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  spoke,  and  Moses 
repeated  and  wrote  down,  and  that  from  this  nJ2^)  onwards  He 
spake,  and  Moses  wrote  with  tears."  ^  What  an  unpsychologi- 
cal  view  of  the  act  of  inspiration  !  Certainly  on  the  ground 
of  Deut.  xxxi.  24-26,  if  we  identify  the  laws  and  the  history, 
the  opinion  might  be  established,  that  Moses  was  the  author 
of  the  entire  Pentateuchal  history. — In  the  N.  T.  also  the 
Pentateuch  is  called  rj  /S/ySXo?  Mcoi/crea)?,  Mark  xii.  26,  or  just 
McovoT]^,  Acts  XV.  21,  2  Cor.  iii.  15  ;  and  when  injunctions  or 
sayings  are  quoted  from  it  (e.g.  from  Exodus,  Luke  xx.  3  7  ; 
Leviticus,  Mark  i.  44,  Eom.  x.  5  ;  Deuteronomy,  Mark  xii.  19, 
Piom.  X.  19),  Moses  is  named  as  the  speaker  and  writer. — For 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles  conceive  of  the  Thorah  as  might  be 
expected  of  them  as  members  of  their  nation  ;  it  is  to  them 
the  work  of  Moses.  They  regard  it  as  proceeding  from  the 
revelation  of  God.  But  it  is  not  yet  God's  full  and  final 
revelation,  hence  they  intentionally  emphasize  the  human  side 
of  its  origin,  without  regard  to  the  directness  or  indirectness  of 
the  authorship  of  Moses,  which  lay  outside  their  exalted  and 
practical  object,  and  was,  moreover,  alien  to  the  character  of 
their  age.  It  is  important  to  us,  that  they  too  were  penetrated 
by  the  conviction,  that  Moses  was  the  mediator  of  the  law, 
through  which  Israel  became  the  people  of  God ;  but  historico- 
critical  investigation  as  to  his  share  as  author  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch  is  left  free  as  far  as  N.  T.  statements 
are  concerned. 

■"  BatJira  15a,  ami  also  Menachoth  30a. 
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From  external  traditional  evidence,  we  turn  to  the  evidence 
of  the  Pentateuch  itself  concerning  the  share  Moses  had  in  its 
composition.  There  are  certain  passages  in  the  three  middle 
books,  the  writing  of  which  by  Moses  is  expressly  testified. 
1.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  contained  in  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.  (i2D 
nnan,  xxiv.  7)  or  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Sinaitic  cove- 
nant, combined  with  the  Decalogue,  which  laws  Moses  is  said, 
(xxiv.  4)  to  have  written  down.  2.  The  laws  of  the  renewed 
Sinaitic  covenant  promulgated  in  connection  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  two  tables  in  Ex.  xxxiv.,  which,  according  to 
xxxiv.  27,  Moses  was  to  write.  3.  Jahveh's  decree  to  destroy 
Amalek,  which  Moses  was  to  write  in  a  book  for  the  observ- 
ance of  Joshua,  Ex.  xvii.  14  (where  we  have  "^2??,  as  in 
1  Sam.  X.  25).^  4.  The  list  of  the  stations  (Num.  xxxiii.)  which 
Moses  is  said  (xxxiii.  2)  to  have  written.  To  these  must  be 
added,  according  to  the  statements  in  Deuteronomy,  5,  the 
Thorah  contained  in  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  24,  and,  ^6,  the  ni^'C^ 
appended  in  ch.  xxxii.  which  ]\Ioses  and  Joshua  were  enjoined 
(xxxi.  10)  to  write,  and  which,  according  to  xxxi.  3^,  was 
written  by  Moses.  This  testified  writing  of  certain  passages  by 
Moses  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  whole,  which  is  besides  inconceivable  with  respect  to  the 
narrative  of  his  death  and  such  euloG^iums  as  we  find  Ex.  xi.  3  ; 
Num.  xii.  3.  For  even  supposing  that  nsin  n-iinn,  which  Moses 
is  said,  accordinc^  to  Deut.  xxxi.,  to  have  written  to  the  end  in 
a  book,  had  begun  at  Gen.  i.  1  and  closed  with  the  final  testa- 
mentary words  of  Deuteronomy,  still  all  l3ang  between  this 
beginning  and  ending  could  not  be  without  exception  intended. 
Where  DNtn  nninn  or  nrn  nson  or  n'tn  m^nn  isd  occurs  in 
Deuteronomy,  we  are  nowhere  obliged  to  extend  this  expression 
beyond  the  Deuterosis  of  the  law  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 
Retrospects  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation  appear  in  another  form, 
V.  12,  16,  xxiv.  8,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nxTH  nnnn  is  at 

■>  In  both  passages  ^SD2  2nD>  to  put  in  writing,  tlie  article  is  the  specific, 
as  in  "1BD3  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  4. 
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iv.  ^'limited  by  the  addition  "  whicli  I  set  before  you  this  day  " 
to  the  legislation  of  the  fortieth  year,  minn  nsT,  iv.  44,  points 
onward  to  wliat  follows,  and  ^"  this  book  (of  the  Thorah)," 
xxviii.  i)^,  Gl,  xxix.  19,  20,  2G,  is  evidently  that  which,  when 
the  speaker  alludes  to  it,  is  still  in  process  of  formation  and 
approaching  its  completion.  According  to  this,  DNTn  niinn 
also,  i.  5,  points  not  backwards,  but  forwards.  •'  Moses  made 
plain  the  following  Thorah,"  i.e.  he  set  about  delivering  it 
(comp.  xxvii.  8),  so  as  to  be  generally  understood.  And 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  command,  xxvii.  8,  to  write  "  all 
the  words  of  this  law  upon  the  stones  of  Mount  Ebal" 
(comp.  Josh.  viii.  30  sqq.),  refers  not  to  the  whole  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  but  only  to  a  mtcleus  legis  contained  in 
Deuteronomy. 

Hence  the  evidence  of  direct  writing  down  by  Moses  refers 
to  certain  passages  of  the  Thorah,  not  to  the  whole  Thorah, 
and  by  no  means  to  the  whole  Pentateuch.  And  criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch,  if  it  is  to  proceed  methodically,  must 
commence  with  an  examination  of  this  evidence. 

We  must  not  be  beguiled  from  admitting  a  just  claim  by  the 
fact,  that  adversaries  of  Christianity  and  of  revealed  religion 
were  the  first  to  deny  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  five 
books  of  Moses.  A  philosopher  in  the  'Attokpltlko^  of 
Macarius  the  Magnesian  (edited  by  Blondel,  Paris  1876), 
asserts,  that  nothing  written  by  Moses  was  preserved,  but  that 
all  was  burnt  when  the  temple  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
that  what  now  bears  the  name  of  Moses  was  written  1800 
years  afterwards  vtto  "EcrSpa  koI  roiv  dfM(f)  avrov.  The 
emperor  Julian  (in  Cyril  of  Alexandria)  pronounced  a  more 
moderate  judgment ;  he  regarded  the  Pentateuch,  of  whose 
religious  contents  he  forms  a  low  estimate,  as  not  entirely  the 
work  of  Moses,  but  partly  of  Ezra :  irork  he  tov  "EcrSpav  airo 
fyvcofiT)^  ISia^  irpoaeveyKelv  nva  SLarelpeTat.  There  is  somewhat 
more  reason  to  be  assigned  for  what  Carlstadt,  de  canonicis 
scrijyturis,  1520,  Hobbes  in  the  Leviathan,  1670,  and  Spinoza 
in  the  Tradatus  theologico-politicus,  1670,  already  say  concern- 
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ing  tlie  PentatencL.^  But  the  beginning  of  critical  analysis 
dates  from  the  French  physician  Astruc,  a  believer  in  Scrip- 
ture (died  at  Paris  1766),  and  the  author  oi  Conjectures  sur  les 
3f(^7noircs  originaux,  dont  il  paroit  que  Moysc  scst  servi  i^our 
com,]Joser  h  livre  de  la  Gen^se,  Brussels  1753,  of  which  Goethe 
says :  "Astruc,  a  physician  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  the  first  to  lay 
line  and  plummet  to  the  Pentateuch ;  and  what  have  not 
amateurs,  interested  in  science  and  unprejudiced  guests,  been 
already  guilty  of !  "  Astruc  is  the  founder  of  the  document 
hypothesis,  and  above  all  of  a  discrimination  of  two  chief 
authors  according  to  their  use  of  the  name  of  God.  Accepted  by 
Eichhorn,  this  document  hypothesis  was  extended  to  the  whole 
Pentateuch,  other  indications  of  authorship  besides  the  name 
of  God  being  discovered.  In  thus  straying  beyond  Genesis,  it 
became  the  fragment  hypothesis.  This  was  confirmed  by  the 
Englishman  Geddes,  and  developed  by  Vater  and  Hartmann, 
who  regard  the  Pentateuch  as  a  varieffated  mosaic  in  the 
composition  of  which  there  is  more  of  chance  than  of  plan. 
Dissatisfaction  with  this  opinion,  and  the  endeavour  to  throw 
light  upon  the  origin  of  a  book,  which  was  on  the  whole  and 
in  its  greater  portion  a  single  work,  transformed  the  document 
hypothesis  into  the  completion  hypothesis.  This  was  ingeni- 
ously carried  out  by  Tuch,  who  in  his  Commentary  on  Genesis, 
1838,  distinguishes  throughout  the  Jehovist  as  the  completer 
and  enlarger  from  the  Elohist,  the  author  of  the  fundamental 
work,  but  without  taking  any  further  part  in  Pentateuch 
criticism.  In  place  of  this  simple  state  of  affairs,  Ewald  puts 
a  complicated  succession  of  five,  or,  reckoning  Deuteronomy, 
six  authors.  This  incited  to  fresh  analysis,  but  without  any 
decided  advance.  Hupfeld's  paper  on  the  Sources  of  Genesis 
(1835),  on  the  contrary,  represents  an  advance  which  has 
stood  the  test.  He  shook  the  completion  hypothesis,  by 
making  it  probable  that  the  Jehovistic  portions  of  the  Penta- 

^  The  most  thorough  information  concerning  these  precursors  of  Pentateuch 
criticism  is  given  in  p.  1  of  Curtis's  "Sketches  on  Pentateuch  Criticism,"  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  xli.  (Oberlin,  Ohio),  1884  and  onwards. 
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teuch  had  originally  formed  an  independent  history,  and  hy 
showing  (what  Ilgen,  Urkundcn  des  jerus.  Tempelarchivs,  1798, 
had  ah'eady  remarked)  that  two  Elohistic  narrators  are  to  he 
distinguished.  Thus  the  question  now  arose  as  to  the  rektion 
in  which  the  Jehovist  and  the  second  Elohist  stand  to  each 
otlier.  Hupfekl  regards  them  as  two  independent  authorities  ; 
but  Noldeke,  in  his  Untcrsucliungcn  zur  Kritik  des  A.  T.  18G9, 
endeavours  to  show  tliat  the  work  of  the  second  Elohist  was 
quoted  and  worked  into  his  own  history  hy  the  Jehovist. 
The  author  of  the  so-called  fundamental  narrative  was  still 
esteemed  the  older  of  the  two  Elohists,  till  Graf  (who  died 
18  G  9  as  gymnasial  Professor  at  Meissen),  propagating  and 
developing  the  views  of  Eeuss,  his  Strasburg  tutor,  transformed 
the  theory  thus  far  held  with  respect  to  the  Pentateuch,  by 
pointing  out,  on  grounds  some  of  them  beyond  the  mark,  but 
some  convincing,  that  the  Elohistic  fundamental  narrative  is  not 
the  most  ancient,  but  the  most  recent,  and  indeed  a  post-exilian 
element  of  the  Pentateuch,  including  also  the  primaeval  history 
section.  This  latter  statement  is  as  he  admits,  when  pressed 
by  Piiehm,  the  consequence  of  such  a  date  (his  chief  work  is 
Die  gcscMchtlichen  Biichcr  des  A.  T.  1866).  Kayser  [Das 
vorexilische  Buck  der  Urgcschichtc  Israels  und  seine  Enueiter- 
ungen,  1874)  and  Wellhausen  ("Composition  des  Hexateuchs," 
in  the  Jahrh.filv  deutsche  Thcologie,  1876—77)  have  carried  out 
the  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Joshua  in  con- 
formity with  these  principles.  Wellhausen's  GescMchte  Israels 
(vol.  i.  1878,  ed.  2,  3,  with  the  T.  Prolegomena  zur  GescMchte 
Israels,  1883,  86)  is  the  most  important  work  on  this  stand- 
point. It  has  attained  in  the  region  of  Scripture  a  power  over 
minds,  which  may  be  compared  to  Hartmann's  Philosophie  des 
Unheiuussten.  It  has,  as  the  Evang.  KZ.  says,  "  on  a  sudden 
completely  captivated  a  great  number  of  our  academic  theo- 
logians." It  has  gained  its  most  learned  and  influential  allies 
in  W.  Eobertson  Smith  (chief  work.  The  Old  I'estament  in  the 
Jewish  Church,  Edinburgh  1881),  and  Abr.  Kuenen,  whose 
lectures  on  national  and  universal  religion  (German  1883)  are 
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an  ingenious  attempt  to  lit  the  legislation  of  the  middle  hooks  of 
the  Pentateuch  as  post- exilian  into,  and  to  make  them  appear 
as  essential  members  of  a  state  of  development  aiming  at 
Christianity.  Dillmann,  in  his  new  edition  of  Knobel's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Pcntciteueh,  takes  up  an  independent  separate 
position.  All  the  divergences  of  his  analysis,  however,  are  of 
small  note  before  the  one  that  he  embraces,  the  pre-exilian  origin 
of  the  legislation  of  the  middle  books,  although  he  makes  the 
final  redaction  of  the  whole  take  place  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 

I  have  purposely  sketched  the  course  of  development  taken 
by  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  only  in  its  main  points, 
and  therefore  incompletely.  Much  has  in  this  department 
been  produced  laboriously,  only  to  be  forgotten,  and  to  serve 
as  litter  to  prepare  the  soil  for  a  fresh  aftergrowth. 

Xo  intelligent  observer  will  however  deny  that  the  work 
of  investigation  has  gone  onwards  and  not  moved  in  a  circle. 
The  factors  which  have  to  be  taken  account  of  with  respect  to 
the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  have  obtained  recognition, 
and  since  the  completion  hypothesis  has  been  set  aside,  fellow- 
labourers  in  this  field  are  divided  less  by  the  different  results 
of  analysis,  than  by  their  different  religious  position  towards 
Holy  Scripture,  and  their  different  manner  of  turning  such 
results  to  account  with  respect  to  sacred  history. 

In  the  first  edition  of  my  Commentary  on  Genesis,  1852,  I 
already  advocated  the  claims  of  critical  analysis,  and  obtained 
herein  the  concurrence  of  J.  H.  Kurtz.  In  the  later  editions 
I  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  two  Elohistic 
narrators.  Later  on  the  more  recent  revolution  in  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Pentateuch  so  far  influenced  me  that  I  now  per- 
ceive also,  as  my  eighteen  articles  in  Luthardt's  Zeitschr.  1880 
and  1881  show,  that  the  writer,  with  whose  account  of  the 
Creation  the  Pentateuch  opens,  is  not  relatively  to  the  narrator 
of  the  occurrences  in  Paradise  the  more  ancient,  but  the  more 
recent,  and  that  the  historico  -  legal  and  literary  process  by 
which  the  Pentateuch  was  brought  into  its  present  form,  was 
continued  down  to  the  post-exilian  period.     ISTevertheless  my 
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view  of  the  circumstances  differs  essentially  and  on  principle 
from  the  modern  one.  This  difference  will  come  out  more 
and  more  distinctly,  when,  before  investigating  the  self- 
evidence  of  the  Thorah,  we  have  explained  the  present  state 
of  analysis  and  its  technical  terms. 

The  work,  wliich  was  formerly  called  the  Elohistic  funda- 
mental work,  and  may  still  be  entitled  the  fundamental  work, 
inasmuch  as   it  forms   the   scaffoldiuij   of    the    whole  in   the 

o 

form  in  which  the  Pentateuch  at  present  exists,  begins  with 
Gen.  i.  1— ii.  4:a.  Dillmann  designates  this  portion,  which  re- 
lates mainly  to  worship  and  law,  A  ;  we,  following  the  more 
usual  and  significant  appellations  of  Wellhausen,  call  it  Q 
(book  of  four  covenants).  It  is  simply  impossible  that  Gen. 
ii.  o-iv.  should  proceed  from  the  same  author.  The  writer 
whose  book  opens  with  these  primaeval  histories  is  the  Jahvist. 
Dillmann  calls  him  C ;  we  name  him  J.  With  chap,  xx.,  if 
not  before,  a  third  narrator  makes  his  appearance,  who  like 
Q  calls  God  W'rh^  down  to  the  Mosaic  turn  of  the  history,  but 
is  distinguished  by  a  mode  of  statement  and  tone  of  speech 
peculiar  to  himself.  As  long  as  Q  was  regarded  as  the  more 
ancient  Elohist,  he  was  called  the  second  Elohist ;  but  their 
relation  is  reversed  :  he  is  the  older  Elohist.  Dillmann  calls 
him  B ;  we  call  him  E.  The  works  of  J  and  E  seem  to  have 
been  blended  into  a  whole  even  before  Deuteronomy  received 
its  final  form  ;  we  call  this  whole  JE,  while  "VVellhausen  calls 
the  writer  who  blended  J  and  E  the  Jehovist,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  Jahvist.  Q  moreover  has  been  gradually 
enlarcfed,  and  the  work  which  thus  came  to  maturitv,  at 
all  events  within  the  priestly  order,  called  as  it  was  to 
propagate  the  law,  is  now  called  the  Priest-Codex,  the  letters 
for  this  being  PC.  To  the  collections  of  laws  included  in 
PC  belongs  a  special  corpses  Icgum  in  Lev.  xvii.-xxv.,  with  the 
peroration  in  xxvi.,  which  we,  after  Klostermann,  call  the 
Law  of  Holiness,  and  designate  by  LIT,  because  it  enforces  its 
prescriptions  by  n)r\'^  '•:n*,  and  therewith  lays  stress  on  the  fact 
that  Jahveh  is  the  Holy  One,  and  He  who  makes  holy.     It 
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forms  a  middle  term  between  the  Jeliovistic-Deuteronomic 
matter  and  diction  and  that  of  the  Priest-Codex,  with  which 
it  is  now  blended.  The  sign  for  Deuteronomy  in  its  original 
and  independent  form  is  D.  We  call  its  author  the  Deutero- 
nomian ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  call  the  writer,  who 
among  the  re-touchers  of  the  Pentateuch  manifests  in  his 
insertions  the  Deuteronomic  view  and  mode  of  statement,  the 
Deuteronomist.  His  interposing  hand  makes  itself  felt  through- 
out the  whole  Pentateuch,  the  purely  legislative  part  of  PC 
excepted,  though  not  by  far  to  the  extent  and  with  the 
frequency  that  it  does  so  in  the  post-Pentateuchal  historical 
books.  Perhaps  lie  may  be  identified  with  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  in  its  present  form.  If  a  letter  were  wanted 
to  denote  him,  Dt  seems  appropriate,  as  does  B,  set  down  by 
Dillmann  as  a  joint  designation  for  the  hands  that  took  part 
in  the  final  redaction  and  form  of  the  Pentateuch.  Analysis 
will  have  to  continue  uncertain  and  often  to  be  contented  with 
possibility  and  probability  in  particulars  ;  but,  in  general,  the 
constituents  above  described  may  all  be  distinguished.  Such 
distinction  naturally  involves  temporal  succession,  but  not  a 
prejudgment  concerning  the  date  of  composition  of  each  com- 
ponent part.  And  though  in  more  nearly  determining  such 
dates  we  should,  have  to  advance  to  far  more  recent  times  than 
the  Mosaic,  yet  this  does  not  exclude  the  facts,  that  the  nar- 
rative is  based  on  tradition  and  that  the  codified  law  grows  from 
Mosaic  roots.  Dillmann  too  acknowledges  ancient  founda- 
tions in  the  Priest-Codex  and  in  Deuteronomy,  which  he  some- 
times marks  with  S  (Sinai),  his  cipher  for  the  Law  of  Holiness. 
This  leads  us  back  to  that  self-testimony  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  we  were  about  to  examine,  and  first  to  that  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  with  the  Decalocjue  at  its  head,  which  accordinir  to 
Ex.  xxiv.  was  written  by  Moses  and  read  by  him  in  the  audience 
of  the  people  when  they  entered  into  covenant  with  God  at  Sinai. 

The  Decalogue  announces  itself  as  that  which  is  relatively 
most  Divine  in  the  Law  ;  but  even  it  forms  no  exception  to  the 
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universal  fiict,  tliat  in  Divine  revelation,  whether  by  word  or 
writing,  everything  is.  at  the  same  time,  both  Divine  and 
human.  The  mind  of  the  mediator  mnst  have  been  the  factory 
in  which  the  Divine  thoughts  of  "  the  ten  words "  took 
linguistic  expression.  The  liuman  words  in  whicli  God's 
revekition  is  here  set  are  the  words  of  Moses.  Now  the 
Decalogue  being  esteemed  the  most  radical  document  of  the 
Sinaitic  legislation,  and  (assuming  that  here  all  is  not  doubtful 
and  obscure)  the  most  genuine  of  genuine  productions  (conip. 
Ps.  xxiv.,  acknowledged  by  Ewald  as  Davidic,  with  Ex.  xx.  7), 
we  may  to  some  extent  form  from  it  an  idea  of  the  mode 
of  thought  and  language  of  Moses,  The  Decalogue  then, 
not  only  in  the  text  of  Deut.  v.  6-18,  but  also  in  the  text 
of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex.  xx.  2-17,  is  Jehovistico- 
Deuteronomic,  comp.  D^ny  D^o,  and  Ex.  xiii.  3,  14;  Deut. 
vi.  12,  viii.  8,  etc.;  Dnnx  D\ii'N  (in  the  Decalogue  and  in  tlie 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  xxiii.  13),  with  Deut.  vi.  14,  vii.  4, 
etc. ;  hvo  D"'^::'.!,  found  only  out  of  the  Decalogue,  Deut.  iv.  39  ; 
pwsi)  nnn^  n'^n  only  Deut.  iv.  18  ;  i^p.  ^i^  as  in  Deut.  iv.  24, 
vi.  15;  '"i^jj  as  in  Deuteronomy,  where,  except  xxviii.  68, 
nnac^  nowhere  occurs ;  ^nyco  as  about  twenty  times  in 
Deuteronomy  and  nowhere  else  in  the  Pentateuch.  Also  d"'JQ 
of  the  Person  of  God,  niion  form,  non  with  an  accusative  object, 
probably  also  IV,  testifying  =  to  bear  witness  to,  to  enhance 
the  Jehovistico-Deuteronomic  expression.  The  circumstance 
however  that  1^  I^b  y^Vis  'n  i^ii.  is  a  formula  of  promise  run- 
ning through  the  wdiole  of  Deuteronomy  from  i.  20  to  xxxii.  52, 
and  that  '^Ji  I3ni<^  ]vr:h  is  a  favourite  Deuteronomic  motive,  iv. 
40,  vi.  2,  xi.  9,  xvii.  20,  xxv.  15,  weighs  more  in  the  balance, 
and  most  of  all,  that  ^^l]^(  is  based  upon  the  saying :  "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God,"  which  in  the  Pentateuch  is  exclusively 
Deuteronomic,  vi.  5,  xi.  1.  This  one  expression  '•nnt^^  shows  by 
itself  that  the  Decalogue  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  Deuteronomy, 
for  just  the  thought,  that  man  can  and  must  love  God,  is  of 
central  importance  in  this  book.  And  if  with  Ed.  Konig, 
Offaibarungsbcrjriff/u.  346,  Kittle,  Geschichte,  i.  225,  and  others, 
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the  Decalogue  is  regarded  as  "copiously  provided  with  com- 
nieutating  additions  and  enlargements,"  there  still  remains  in 
the  original  form  to  which  it  is  reduced  the  Jehovistico-Deutero- 
nomian  Dnnx  DTii'X  (xx.  3,  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
xxiii.  13  ;  comp.  Deut.  vi.  14,  vii.  4,  viii.  19,  etc.).  ^J2-i?y, 
comp.  Deut.  iv.  37;  D"*:!!  =  person,  nnon,  comp.  Deut.  iv.  12, 
xvi.  23,  25  (Eeminiscences  of  the  Decalogue),  and  also  Num. 
xii.  8  (Jehov),  "^y,  the  same  as  rinv,  Deut.  xxxi.  21  ;  ij^n  with 
ace.  of  object,  like  Deut.  vii.  25  and  Ex.  xxxiv.  24  (Jehovistic). 
How  then  is  this  Jehovistico  -  Deuteronomic  composition 
of  the  Decalogue  to  be  explained?  "Some  passages,"  says  "VYell- 
liausen,^  "  have  a  Deuteronomic  tinge  ;  there  is  certainly  a  back 
current  from  Deut.  v.  in  Ex.  xx."  Dillmann  too  does  not  get  on 
without  the  admission  of  such  a  current  from  the  Deuteronomic 
text  of  the  Decalogue  into  that  of  Exodus.  We  however 
relinquish  these  expedients,  and  renounce  the  reduction  of 
the  Decalogue  to  an  imaginary  original  form ;  and  the  ten 
words  being  in  both  texts  equally  Jehovistico-Deuteronomic, 
we  infer,  that  if,  of  the  two  characteristically  distinct  modes 
of  statement  in  the  Pentateuch,  one  falls  back  upon  an  original 
Mosaic  type,  it  is  the  Jehovistic -Deuteronomic  and  not  the 
Elohistic.  Nor  does  the  grounding  of  the  observation  of 
the  Sabbath,  Ex.  xx.  11,  on  the  seventh  day  of  creation 
contain  anything  characteristically  Elohistic.  If  it  did,  it 
would  show  itself  to  be  thereby  a  more  recent  interpolation. 
It  does  not  follow  from  Deut.  v.  15,  where  another  motive 
for  the  Sabbath  commandment  is  given,  that  it  is  such.  The 
Decalogue  is  there  freely  rendered  in  the  flow  of  hortatory 
oratory,  and  not  literally  reproduced.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  inferred,  from  the  lyric  echo  in  Ps.  viii.,  that  this 
narrative  of  the  creation  was  extant  in  the  time  of  David, 
Much  more  then  may  we  assume,  that  the  tradition  therein 
committed  to  writing  was  already  known  to  Moses.  And 
why  should  we  not  admit  that  in  Gen.  ii.  2  sq.  Q  is  conforming 

»  "  Composition  of  the  HexateucLs,"  in  Jahrh.  filr  deutsche  Theol.  1876,  p. 
558  sq. 
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with  the  reason  for  the   Sabbath  commandment  found  in  the 
Decalogue  ? 

We  now  turn  to  the  ])ook  of  the  Covenant  and  the  law  of 
the  second  tables.  The  former  comprises  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  first  covenant,  xx.  22  sqq.,  xxi.-xxiii.,  the  latter 
those  of  the  renewed  covenant,  ch.  xxxiv. ;  both  portions 
come  from  JE.  The  fundamental  laws  of  the  renewed  cove- 
nant are  a  compendious  although  in  many  points  an  extended 
repetition  of  the  former  fundamental  laws.  Ch.  xxxiv.  is 
characterized  as  the  more  recent  recapitulation  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  it  gives  for  Q^jn  COC',  xxiii.  14,  the  more  generally 
compreliensible  D^^VQ  ^^7'^  (ver.  23  sq.) ;  that  Pentecost  is  not 
here  called,  as  at  xxiii.  16,  'r^pr^  jn,  but  n'vic*  jn  (ver.  22),  as  at 
Deut.  xvi.  10,  16  (in  PC  simply  nii;nc^),  and  that  in  speaking 
of  the  feast  of  ingathering  or  close  of  harvest  (whose  name 
feast  of  tabernacles  first  appears  Deut.  xvi.  and  xxxi.  10,  the 
reason  for  it  being  stated  Lev.  xxiii.  42)  the  vague  expression 
r\:^^T\  n&5V3,  xxiii.  16,  is  exchanged  for  r\:^^r\  ns^pn  (ver.  22).  The 
legislation  is  extended  vers.  19,  20  (this  ver.  20  verbally  =  xiii. 
13  J),  the  law  of  the  first-born,  which  was  only  sketched  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  xxii.  286,  29,  being  here  more  closely 
defined.  The  fact  that  xxiii.  19  is  verbally  repeated  in 
xxxiv.  26  also  speaks  for  the  secondary  relation  of  the  law 
of  the  second  table  to  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.  Thus  the 
double  testimony  that  "  Moses  wrote,"  given  at  xxiv.  4  and 
xxxiv.  27,  is  reduced  to  the  one,  that  according  to  the  account 
in  JE,  i.e.  both  according  to  J  and  E,  Moses  committed  to 
WTiting  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  and 
our  investigation  is  limited  to  the  question,  whether  the  claim 
of  the  undoubtedly  older  series  of  laws,  xx.  22-xxiii.  (apart 
from  the  editorial  additions  which  here  as  everywhere  are 
not  to  be  excluded),  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  justified,  or  at 
least  as  having  no  decisive  reasons  against  it.  We  believe 
that  this  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  That 
these  fundamental  laws  were  issued  in  connection  with  the 
Decalogue  is  confirmed  by  their  grouping.     Ewald  first  and 
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after  him  Bertlieau  {Die  siebcn  Gru]jpen  mosaisclicr  Gesdze, 
18-iO)  called  attention  to  their  tendency  to  form  decades, 
which  here  and  tliere,  as  Ewald  subsequently  remarked,  may 
he  separated  into  two  pentades.  The  law  too  of  the  sacrificial 
altar,  xx.  24-26,  is  unquestionably  older  than  the  directions 
concerning  the  tabernacle  and  its  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and 
older  than  the  institution  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  This  is 
the  only  passage  in  the  Thorah,  which  under  a  certain  con- 
dition legalizes  the  ni^i ;  there  is  not  a  second.  The  language 
bears  the  impress  rather  of  the  Decalogue  than  of  the  Priest 
code,  to  which  e.g.  n'^asn  v^n  (xxiii.  15)  as  a  name  of  the 
feast  of  the  Passover  is  unknown.  Characteristic  of  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  are  the  undoubtedly  antique  i^3J  xxiii.,  17, 
transferred  thence  to  xxxiv.  33;  Deut.  xvi.  16,  xx.  13  ;  the 
designation  of  rulers  by  D\i^xn  and  also  by  uh'h^,  which 
occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  31  and  thence  in 
Job  xxxi.  11  ;  n'hy\  for  D^^ys  elsewhere  only  in  the  section 
on  Balaam,  Num.  xxii.  28-33.  Much  is  without  further 
authority  in  the  A.  T.;  we  only  bring  forward  ''P'pjr'  ^*^'\  xxi.  2, 
and  '•'tran^  rh^,  xxi.  26  sq. ;  is^s,  with  his  person  =  he  alone, 
xxi.  3,  and  2]V,  to  release,  xxiii.  5,  with  which  Dillmann  com- 
pares niry,  Deut.  xxxii.  36.  The  colouring  is  altogether  different 
from  that  of  the  PC  and  also  of  E  (for  words  such  as  r\i2^  and 
pox,  the  latter  only  again  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  are  no 
marks  of  E  in  contradistinction  to  J  and  D),  but  is  just 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  J  and  in  a  more  developed  manner 
to  D.  Especially  has  the  conclusion  with  its  promises  and 
the  peculiar  figure  of  the  angel,  an  unmistakable  Jehovistico- 
Deuteronomic  rin<^.  We  liave  before  us  in  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  as  well  as  in  the  Decalogue  the  special 
Mosaic  type,  and  that  in  its  relatively  oldest  and  purest 
form. 

On  the  other  hand  God's  penal  sentence,  "  I  will  utterly 
blot  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven," 
which  Moses  was  to  write  in  mcmoriam,  contains  nothing 
linguistically  characteristic.      The  account  is  however  histori- 
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cal,  for  Deut.  xxv.  17  calls  it  to  remembrance,  and  1  Sam.  xv\ 
declares,  that  Saul  has  forfeited  the  throne  for  not  having 
acted  in  strict  accordance  with  it. 

The  fact  too  that  Moses  wrote  a  list  of  the  stations  is 
incontestable ;  but  that  Num.  xxxiii.  is  his  autographic  list,  is 
neither  said,  nor  could  be  proved  to  be  such  if  it  were  said. 
It  is  however  no  lictitious  record  of  either  E  or  J,  but  an 
ancient  extant  document.  For  (1)  we  have  here  the  names 
of  twenty  stations  occurring  nowhere  else,  of  which  the 
sixteen,  from  Piithmah  onwards,  xxx.  18,  seem  to  belong  to  the 
thirty-seven  years  between  the  2nd  and  40th.  (2)  Instead  of 
the  three  stations  from  Ijje  Abarim,  xxx.  45-47,  seven  others 
are  named  in  xxi.  12-20.  (3)  Four  of  the  forty-one  stations 
are  also  brought  forward,  Deut.  x.  6-9,  but  wdth  statements 
not  in  harmony  with  iSTum.  xxxiii.  The  biblical  historians 
reproduce  wdth  fidelity  traditions  differing  from  each  other, 
and  abstain  on  principle  from  forced  harmonistic  interference. 
In  the  present  case,  the  testing  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the 
historico-geographical  details  is  withheld  from  criticism.  On 
the  whole  there  is  striking  harmony.  For  the  Pentateuchal 
narrators  are  agreed  in  the  two  facts,  that  the  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness  between  Egypt  and  Canaan  lasted  forty  years  (comp. 
Amos  ii.  10,  v.  25),  and  that  the  people  having  arrived  at 
Kadesh  or  its  neighbourhood,  were  turned  back  to  wander 
in  the  desert  for  yet  thirty-eight  years. 

Next  to  Ex.  xxiv.  4,  the  most  important  self-testimony  of 
the  Pentateuch  to  the  n::^D  nriD^i  is  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  24.  To  be 
able  to  examine  it  critically,  we  must  first  call  to  mind  the 
structure  of  this  book.  It  is  a  historical  book.  In  the  prophetic 
books  there  follow  after  a  short  title  the  words  of  the  prophets 
named,  but  here  Moses  is  introduced  as  a  speaker,  and  indeed 
in  such  wise  that  his  discourses  are  set  in  a  broad  frame- 
work of  historical  introductions,  conclusions  and  insertions. 
Two  introductory  discourses,  i.  6-iv.  40,  and  v.  1-xi.  32, 
between  which  occurs  iv.  41-43  (comp.  Num.  xxxv.  14),  the 
appointment   of  the   three    trans  -  Jordanic   cities    of   refuge. 
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prepare  for  the  final  legislation  in  view  of  the  approaching 
occupation  of  the  land  and  unite  it,  by  a  recapitulatory  retro- 
spect of  the  events  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh  and  Moab,  with  the 
fundamental  legislation.  The  middle  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  the  corpus  legum,  c.  xii.-xxvi.,  which,  as  it  was  introduced 
by  two  prologues,  is  followed  by  two  perorations.  The  first 
of  these,  xxvii.-xxviii.,  begins  with  the  command  to  write  after 
their  entry  all  the  words  of  this  Thorah  on  stones  in  Mount 
Ebal,  and  to  proclaim  the  blessing  and  the  curse  upon  Mount 
Gerizim  and  Mount  Ebal ;  the  speaker  himself  developing 
both  in  chap,  xxviii.  (a  pendant  to  Lev.  xxvi.).  In  the  second 
peroration,  xxix.— xxx.,  the  covenant  with  Jahveh  is  renewed 
with  a  reference  to  the  acts  of  God  that  have  been  experienced, 
and  the  will  of  God  that  has  been  made  known  :  the  blessingj 
and  curse  are  set  before  the  people  for  their  choice,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  future  return  from  captivity  promised  them  if 
they  repent.  Moses  then  confirms  Joshua  in  his  calling,  and 
delivers  to  the  Levitical  priests  and  the  elders  the  Thorah 
written  by  himself  for  periodical  public  reading,  xxxi.  1-1  o.'^ 
He  and  Joshua  are  also  commanded  to  write  the  song  which 
follows  in  chap,  xxxii.,  and  the  book  of  the  Law  completed  by 
this  appendix  is  delivered  to  the  Levites  to  be  kept  by  the 
side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  xxxi.  14  sqq.  The  song^ 
together  with  the  concluding  exhortation,  is  purposely  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  At  xxxii.  48  the  diction  of  the 
former  books  begins  again,  so  that  the  blessing  of  Moses,  xxxiii., 
lies  outside  Deuteronomy  properly  so  called.  The  historian, 
who  in  Deuteronomy  relates  the  testamentary  discourses  and 
last  directions  of  Moses,  neither  is  Moses  nor  intends  to  be 
taken  for  him,  for  he  introduces  him  as  speaking  (i.  1-5,  iv. 
44-49),  and  admits  into  the  discourses  of  Moses  all  kinds 
of  historical  (iv.  41-43,  x.  6-9)  and  antiquarian  details 
(ii.  10-12,  20-23,  iii.  9,  11,  13&,  14),  which  look  the  more 

'  That  n^?T^  minn  Here  is  Deuteronomy,  is  also  acknowledged  in  Sifri  on 
Dent.  xvii.  18  (1056,  ed.  Friedmann) :  n"nn  r\y\:;)2  \^h)^  hr\\>r\  DVl  pilp  i\S 
n^P^i.e.  "on  the  day  of  assembly  ('''"IPH,  xxxi.  12)  only  Deuteronomy  is  read." 
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strange  the  more  admirable  the  deep  psychological  truth  of 
these  discourses  as  to  both  their  tone  and  contents  is  felt  to 
be  :  they  breathe  the  sincerity  of  one  about  to  depart,  and 
his  grief  at  the  refusal  of  permission  for  him  to  enter 
the  promised  land  gives  them  throughout  a  melancholy 
keynote. 

When  Eichhorn  says  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  Introduction,  that 
"  Deuteronomy  bears  on  every  page  the  stamp  of  a  work 
written  on  the  borders  of  the  grave,"  this  is  a  testimony  to 
the  great  natural  and  spiritual  gifts  of  the  Deuteronomian. 
AYe  assume  for  these  testamentary  discourses  a  traditional 
substratum,  which  the  free  reproduction  follows.  This  is 
moreover  so  spirited  and  artistic,  that  neither  the  freely 
reproduced  discourses  of  the  older  prophets  in  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  nor  those  Psalms  in  the  Psalter  composed  on  the 
subject  of  David's  condition  and  state  of  mind,  equal  it.  The 
relation  of  the  Deuteronomian  to  Moses  may  be  compared  to 
the  relation  of  the  Isaianic  author  of  Isa.  xl.-lx.  to  that  king 
among  prophets,  and  to  the  relation  of  the  fourth  evangelist  to 
his  Master  and  Lord.  The  Deuteronomian  has  completely 
appropriated  the  thoughts  and  language  of  Moses,  and  from  a 
genuine  oneness  of  mind  with  him  reproduces  them  in  the 
highest  intensity  of  Divine  inspiration.  The  writing  of 
history  with  a  tendency  or  a  free  invention  of  historical  facts 
would  be  contrary  to  that  veracity  which  is  the  first  of  all 
the  requirements  to  be  made  of  a  historian  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  historian  shows,  according  to  the  view  of  antiquity,  the 
measure  of  his  gifts  and  the  dignity  of  his  vocation  in  his  free 
reproduction  of  the  discourses  of  great  men. 

We  cannot  then  lightly  disregard  the  historical  nature  of 
ntJ^D  2r]y),  Deut.  xxxi.  It  is  not  the  self-testimony  of  Moses, 
but  testimony  concerning  him.  The  Deuteronomian  testifies, 
that  Moses  before  his  departure  left  behind  with  the  priestly 
order  an  autograph  Thorah  to  be  preserved  and  disseminated. 
If  this  n:^'D  2r\y)  were  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  book  of 
Deuteronomy  in  its  present  state,  it  would  be  a  pseudepi- 
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graphic  work.  But  the  premiss  must  be  denied,  and 
consequently  also  this  conclusion.  The  Mosaic  Thorah  of 
the  fortieth  year  is  indeed  contained  in  Deuteronomy,  but  not 
identical  with  it. 

That  the  testimony,  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  24,  is  to  be  referred 
merely  to  the  kernel  of  the  Moabite  legislation,  framed  as  it 
is  in  history  and  introduced  by  prologues,  may  be  inferred 
from  xxvii.  8,  according  to  which  the  people  having  arrived 
at  Jordan  were  to  write  "  all  the  words  of  this  Thorah "  in 
plastered  stones  on  Mount  Ebal.  The  demonstrative  nj^rn  in 
nxTn  niinn,  as  already  remarked,  always  points  in  Deuteronomy 
forwards  or  to  the  present,  and  not  backwards  to  the  Sinaitic 
legislation.  So  does  the  n^^Tn  minn,  i.  5  ;  for  it  is  again  taken 
up  at  iv.  44,  vi.  1,  and  also  the  n&5Tn  minn  in  n^rn  minn  n:^D 
of  the  law  concerning  the  king,  xvii.  18,  where  it  is  question- 
able, whether  we  must  translate :  a  copy  of  this  law,  the 
rare  occurrence  of  nt5  before  indeterminate  nouns  seeming 
to  speak  against  it,  or :  the  deuterosis  of  this  law  =  this 
Deuteronomy.  In  this  latter  case  nin  would  have  been 
clearer,  but  was  not  necessary,  for  xxviii.  61  also  changes 
nxTH  minn  idd  for  the  more  frequent  nm  n"iinn  nssD,  xxix.  20, 
xxx.  10;  Josh.  i.  8.  The  synagogue  tradition  is  itself 
uncertain  ;  the  Midrash,^  like  the  LXX.,  understands  it  of 
Deuteronomy,  Onkelos,  and  with  him  the  Peshitta,  of  a  copy 
(p^"iD,  another  reading  is  ptJ^ns),  the  Talmud,  of  a  duplum  (comp. 
njtJ^D,  Gen.  xliii.  15  ;  Deut.  xv.  18),  i.e.  a  double  copy.  The 
account  of  the  carrying  out  of  Moses'  injunction,  Deut.  xxvii. 
1-8,  which  we  read  in  Josh.  viii.  30-32,  is  decisive  for  the 
meaning  copy,  as  translated  by  both  the  Targum  and  Peshitta 
in  Josh.  viii.  32.  As  in  xvii.  18  so  here  it  is  a  copy  that  is 
spoken  of,  in  the  law  of  the  king  a  copy  in  a  book,  here  a 
copy  upon  memorial  stones.  And  that  minn  nrc^o  is  not  a 
designation  of  Deuteronomy,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  this  book  is  called  in  the  paragraph  immediately 
preceding  Josh.  viii.   31,  n'lyro  mm  nsD.      Besides,  if  it  were 

^  SIfri  (eJ.  Fricilinaim)  105^. 
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used  to  designate  Deutcrononiy  we  should  ratlier  expect  nrj'ro 
nc*D  3n3  iL"N*  minn  than  nn^  "ic'x  n-^'D  niin  nrj^o.  Hence  we 
must  translate,  "  lie  wrote  there  npon  the  stones  the  (a)  copy 
of  the  Thorah,  which  Moses  had  written  in  the  presence  of 
the  children  of  Israel." 

And  the  Thorah  here  meant  is  the  recapitulated,  completed 
and  in  some  respects  modified  Thorah  of  the  Moahite 
covenant,  contained  in  the  codex,  Deut.  xii.-xxvi.  This 
codex  does  not  however  give  such  an  impression  of  being  a 
document  inserted  in  its  original  form,  as  does  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  or  even  the  Law  of  Holiness.  For  Deuteronomy 
is  in  like  manner  as  St.  John's  Gospel  entirely  a  work  of  one 
cast.  Its  historical  connecting  links,  conclusions,  transitions 
and  narratives  have  all  the  same  colouring  as  the  discourses ; 
and  this  oneness  of  tone  is  true  also,  though  in  perceptibly 
slighter  force,  of  the  Deuterosis  of  the  Law  contained  in 
chs.  xii.-xxvi.  Here  too  the  mount  of  legislation  is  called 
yy^,  xviii.  16  ;  the  day  of  legislation,  bnpT]  n\\  xviii.  16  ;  the 
land  of  promise,  C'^Ti  ihn  nnt  pN*,  xxvi.  9,  15  ;  the  people  of 
God,  rhiD  Dy,  xiv.  2,  xxvi.  18  (comp.  vii.  6);  the  taking  in 
possession,  '"^l^'f"}:',  xii.  1,  xv.  4,  xix.  2,  xxi.  1,  xxiii.  21, 
xxv.  19.-^  The  codex  moreover  nowhere  stands  in  actual 
contradiction  with  the  prologues ;  for  in  iv.  41  it  is  the 
setting  apart  of  the  three  trans-Jordanic,  and  in  xix.  of  the- 
three  cis-Jordanic  cities  of  refuge  and  their  eventual  increase- 
that  is  spoken  of  Xor  are  references  to  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  lecjal  codex,  wantiiifT 
in  the  prologues,  c.f/.  vii.  2  2  ;  comp.  Ex.  xxiii.  2  9  sq.,  where  the 
contradiction  to  ix.  3  is  obviated  by  the  consideration  that 
^J^in  xb  has  the  meaning  usual  in  Deuteronomy  of  moral 
impossibility  (thou  canst  not  =  shall  or  must  not). 

Thus  not  only  the  Mosaic  discourses,  but  also  the  Mosaic 
laws   are   throughout   pervaded    by   the   subjectivity   of   the 

1  Comp.  also  ^:£D  py,  xx.  3,  with  vii.  21,  xxi.  6  ;  ^Xn  (for  r]^ii:i\  xix.  11,  as 
in  iv.  42,  vii.  22,  and  Tjlbn,  xiii.  6,  and  xiii.  11,  xx.  1  (=  Vs.  Ixxxi.  11),  as  lu 
viii.  14,  15,  16. 
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Deuteroiiomian.  In  the  liistorical  orations  he  gives  a  sketch 
of  traditional  occurrences,  and  this,  in  his  consciousness  of 
unanimity  with  Moses,  he  enlarges  and  further  developes 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  condition  and  frame  of  mind  of 
the  speaker.  In  the  codified  law  he  renovates  the  traditional 
legislation  of  the  fortieth  year  as  the  moral  and  religious 
needs  of  his  time  required.  iN'ot  a  few  laws,  which  were 
without  an  object  in  the  later  times  of  the  kings,  the  times  of 
the  Dcuteronomian,  afford  a  proof  that  Deuteronomy  contains 
actual  testamentary  injunctions  of  Moses.  This  applies  to 
XX.  15-18,  for  in  the  later  times  of  the  kings  there  was  no 
longer  war  with  the  old  Canaanite  races ;  to  xxv.  1 7  sqcp,  for 
then  the  decree  of  extirpation  against  Amalek  was  already 
executed ;  to  xxiii.  8  sq.,  for  the  exhortation  to  a  grateful 
demeanour  towards  Edomites  and  Egyptians  is  opposed  to  the 
subsequent  change  of  relations  between  both  these  nations 
and  Israel ;  to  ch.  xii.,  for  that  the  slaughter  of  animals  for 
domestic  use  might  take  place  anywhere  in  the  country,  was 
self-evident  in  post-Mosaic  times  and  needed  no  concession  ; 
to  xvii.  15,  for  the  prohibition  to  make  a  foreigner  king  is 
comprehensible  in  the  moutli  of  Moses,  but  without  motive  or 
object  in  so  late  an  age  as  Josiah's,  and  generally  during  the 
period  of  the  undivided  and  divided  kingdoms  ;  to  xviii.  2 1  sq., 
for  the  criterion  of  the  true  prophet  here  laid  down  could 
no  longer  sufl&ce  in  the  seventh  century.  And  why  should 
not  this  legislation  be  in  its  root  and  stem  Mosaic,  since  it 
must  be  admitted  beforehand  that  Moses  would  before  his 
death  once  more  impress  the  law  of  God  upon  the  heart  of 
the  people,  and  give  a  further  exposition  of  the  will  of  God 
with  reference  to  their  dwelling  in  the  promised  land  !  If 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  is  genuinely  Mosaic,  then  Mosaic 
foundations  must  be  assumed  for  Deuteronomy ;  for  the 
legislation  of  the  fortieth  year  is  the  Mosaic  Deuterosis  of  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  but  Deuteronomy  in  its  present  form, 
as  the  work  of  the  Dcuteronomian,  is  a  post-Mosaic  Deuterosis 
of  this  Deuterosis. 
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All  the  laws  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation  codified  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  are  repeated  and  emended  in  Deutero- 
nomy ;  the  penal  enactments  concerning  injuries  to  limbs  or 
property,  Ex.  xxi.  18-xxii.  14;  the  warning  against  lightly 
speaking  against  rulers,  Ex.  xxii.  2  7  ;  and  the  prohibition  of 
even  uttering  the  names  of  idols,  Ex.  xxiii.  13  (comp.  Ps.  xvi. 
4),  alone  excepted.  All  otlier  fundamental  laws  are  at  least 
brought  to  remembrance,  and  in  some  cases  also  remodelled. 
Instances  of  such  remodelling  are  Deut.  xv.  12,  comp.  Ex.  xxi. 
2,  according  to  which  the  Hebrew  bond-maid  is  to  go  out  free 
in  the  seventh  year,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  bond  -  man ; 
and  xxiv.  7,  comp.  Ex.  xxi.  16,  by  which  man-stealing  is 
to  be  punished  with  death  only  in  case  he  who  is  stolen  and 
sold  as  a  slave  is  a  fellow-countryman.  The  actually  most 
important  modification  relates  to  worship.  In  Ex.  xx.  24 
sqq.  the  erection  of  a  place  of  sacrifice  is  not  restricted  to  one 
locality,  in  opposition  to  which  Deuteronomy,  in  cli.  xii.  and 
throughout,  has  in  view  a  central  sanctuary,  which  God  will 
choose  out  of  all  the  tribes  as  the  exclusive  place  of  sacrifice. 
But  the  discrepancy  between  Deuteronomy  and  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  is  in  this  matter  also  only  a  relative  one.  The 
process  which  regulated  the  origin  of  the  Thorah  being 
both  human  and  divine,  it  is  quite  comprehensible  that  the 
first  saying  concerning  the  place  of  sacrifice  should  be  rudi- 
mentary, sketchy,  vague,  and  should,  in  the  furtlier  course  of 
legislation,  be  outdone  and  modified.  This  is  however  already 
done  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  itself,  for  the  law  there 
given  of  the  three  great  pilgrimage  festivals,  Ex.  xxiii.  14—18, 
assumes  the  future  establishment  of  a  central  sanctuary.  Still 
a  central  place  of  worship  and  an  exclusive  place  of  worship 
are  not  as  yet  one  and  the  same,  and  it  was  the  legislation  of 
the  fortieth  year  which,  in  view  of  the  approaching  occupation 
of  the  promised  land,  took  this  furtlier  step  and  limited  the 
worship  of  God  by  sacrifices  and  other  offerings  exclusively  to 
the  one  sanctuary.  The  history  too  of  Israel  runs  on  with  a 
tendency  to  this  end.     Even  the  period  of  the  Judges  shows 
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in  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloli  at  least  an  attempt  at  the  in- 
stitution of  a  central  sanctuary.  David  and  Solomon  built 
the  splendid  stone  temple  at  Jerusalem.  IsTevertheless  the 
Bamoth  (local  places  of  worship)  were  never  entirely  and 
permanently  done  away  with  in  pre-exilian  times.  Deutero- 
nomy, as  we  have  it,  reproduces  the  testamentary  Thorah 
of  Moses  with  the  evident  purpose  of  giving  support  to  that 
effort  for  centralization  which  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  local 
worship,  but  the  exertions  of  Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxvi.  7)  and 
the  still  greater  ones  of  Josiah  had  only  a  temporary  success. 
Besides,  the  jus  reformandi  of  these  kings  extended  only  to 
Judah.  For  scarcely  had  David  and  Solomon  built  a  central 
place  of  worship,  than  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom 
occurred  to  thwart  the  recent  unity  of  worship.  The  pro- 
phets and  psalmists  of  Judah  know  but  one  holy  city,  and 
one  sanctuary,  the  temple  on  Zion.  But  the  prophets  of 
the  northern  kingdom  must  have  esteemed  as  permissible, 
on  Ephraimite  soil  also,  the  worship  of  Jehovah  by  sacrifice 
(see  1  Kings  xix.  10  ;  Hos.  ix.  4),  for  the  disruption  of  the 
kingdom  was  an  authorized,  providential  fact,  and  hence  the 
condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  a  God-decreed  exceptional 
condition. 

What  however  was  the  case  with  the  tabernacle,  that 
anticipation  of  a  central  place  of  worship  ?  The  people 
needing  during  the  forty  years  a  central  sanctuary  as  well 
as  single  direction  in  general,  the  tabernacle  is  no  anachronism. 
Graf,  however,  in  his  article,  de  temiolo  Silonensi,  1855,  began 
his  critical  investigation  of  the  Pentateuch  with  the  assertion, 
that  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  was  a  copy  of  the  temple  of  Solomon 
diminished  to  a  portable  tent.  Now  all  who  side  with  him 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  refuse  all  value  to  the  historical 
element,  which  in  the  Priest-codex  forms  the  frame  and  basis  of 
the  legislation.  And  in  fact  this  depreciation  of  the  historical 
element  is  the  result  of  relegating  the  narrator  to  post-exilian 
times,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  vigorous  and  fruitful  a  source 
of  genuine  traditions  from  the  Mosaic  age  should  at  so  late  a 
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date  be  still  extant.  AVo  nevertheless  firmly  maintain  (1) 
that  the  preceding  history  of  Israel,  from  the  Elohistic  account 
of  the  creation  to  the  liistory  of  Joseph,  was  written  in  ancient 
pre-exilian  times.  For  it  must  be  assumed  that  legends  and 
reminiscences  of  these  matters  were  extant,  while  it  may  be 
concluded  from  the  pre-exilian  literature  that  they  had  on  the 
whole  the  form  in  Avhich  they  appear  in  Genesis  ;  (2)  that 
the  historico-legislative  element,  as  well  in  PC  as  in  JE  and  D, 
was  not  independently  invented  for  the  sake  of  foisting  a 
^Mosaic  origin  upon  the  legislation,  but  derived  from  tradition, 
which  in  many  points,  as  e.g.  in  respect  of  the  tabernacle 
(whether  oracle  or  place  of  worship),  did  not  everywhere 
furnish  the  same  views  and  statements  ;  and  (3)  that  the 
foundation  of  the  legislation  codified  by  an  Elohistic  pen  was 
already  laid  at  the  time  when  Deuteronomy  originated.  For 
(1)  Deuteronomy  points  back,  xxiv.  8,  to  the  law  of  leprosy, 
which  is  found.  Lev.  xiii.— xiv.,  as  a  component  part  of  the 
Priest- codex.  (2)  The  law  as  to  what  animals  might  be 
eaten  and  what  were  forbidden,  Deut.  xiv.  3-20,  is  a  passage 
adopted  from  the  Elohistic  legislation,  Lev.  xi. ;  the  reproduc- 
tion breaking  off,  Dent.  xiv.  19  sq.,  where  Lev.  xi.  21-23 
continues.  (3)  The  setting  apart  of  three  cities  of  refuge 
east  of  the  Jordan,  Deut.  iv.  41  sqq.,  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Elohistic  law,  Num.  xxxv.;  and  the  injunction,  Deut.  xix.  1-13, 
is  a  repetition  and  completion  of  this  law.  (4)  What  is  said, 
Deut.  xviii.  2,  of  the  priestly  race  is  a  retrospect  of  Num.  xviii. 
20,  23  sq. ;  and  (5)  wherever  else  Deuteronomy  is  content  to 
give  a  general  outline  of  an  injunction,  it  presupposes  the 
existence  of  more  special  appointments,  {a)  When  it  gives 
the  name  ni3Dn  3n,  xvi.  31,  10,  to  the  feast  at  the  close  of 
harvest,  which  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xxiii.  16) 
and  in  the  law  of  the  second  tables  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22)  is  called 
p)^DNn  :n,  it  alludes  to  the  historical  reference  in  the  Law  of 
Holiness,  Lev.  xxiii.  42  sq.,  of  which  this  more  recent  name  is 
the  expression,  (h)  When  it  is  forbidden,  xvii.  1,  to  sacrifice 
an  animal  which  has  any  blemish,  there  was  required  for  the 
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layman,  and  still  more  for  the  priest,  information  (by  no  means 
completely  given  xv.  21)  as  to  what  was  and  what  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  blemish  (Diro)  involving  incapability  for  sacri- 
fice, and  the  rules  respecting  this  being  given  in  the  Law  of 
Holiness,  Lev.  xxii.  20-25,  are  therefore  essentially  pre- 
Deuteronomian.  (c)  Also  when  it  is  forbidden,  xxiii.  1,  to  take 
a  father's  wife,  it  is  not  intended  to  limit  the  crime  of  incest 
to  this  one  case,  but  the  lawgiver  has  in  view,  beside  this 
one  chief  case,  the  other  nearly  resembling  criminal  acts 
mentioned  Lev.  xviii.  7  sqq.,  as  shown  by  the  anathemas, 
xxvii.  20,  22,  23. 

These  references  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  Elohistic  element 
in  the  Priest -codex  suffice  to  show,  that  together  with 
the  Mosaic  type  of  legal  phraseology  and  the  Jehovistico- 
Deuteronomic  mode  of  statement  formed  upon  it,  the  Elohistic 
type  already  existed  in  the  pre-Deuteronomic  period.  The 
difference  of  time  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  diversity  of 
these  types.  They  must,  equally  with  the  Asaphite  and 
Ivorahite  psalmody,  be  referred  to  authorities  at  once  creative 
and  dominant ;  the  Jehovistico  -  Deuteronomic  type  is  of 
Mosaic  orio'in,  the  Elohistic  oricjinated  with  some  eminent 
priest,  after  whose  example  this  legal  and  historical  phraseo- 
logy was  further  developed  within  the  priestly  order,  just  as 
the  prophetico-historical  style  was  within  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.  The  PC  is  the  product  of  a  successive  develop- 
ment and  formation,  which,  even  supposing  it  to  reach  down 
to  post-exilian  times,  has  still  its  roots  in  the  Mosaic  period. 

Very  erroneously  have  certain  linguistic  cliaracteristics  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  contemporaneousness  and  high  antiquity 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  t<^i  occurs  only 
eleven  times  in  the  Pentateuch  (never  in  Deuteronomy),  t^in 
195  times  (thirty-six  times  in  Deuteronomy).  This  feminine 
5<in,  w^hich  is  by  means  of  the  final  redaction  inseparably 
impressed  upon  the  Pentateuch  in  all  its  component  parts,  is, 
on  the  assumption  that  distinction  of  gender  was  not  con- 
sistently carried  out   in  the   ancient  language,  an   archaism. 
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This  assumption  is  questionable;^  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
-iyj,  which  occurs  twenty-one  times  in  the  sense  of  girl,  is  a 
veritable  archaism  ;  Deuteronomy  even  has  frequently  n^inn  *^yj, 
and  only  once,  xxiii.  19,  ^-lV^  Pn,T»  I^eut.  viii.  3,  16,  is  no 
archaism,  and  cannot  pass  for  one  (comp.  ripy,  Isa.  xxvi.  16); 
the  I  is  an  appendage  conforming  the  perfect  to  the  imperfect 
as  in  Syriac,  and  here  and  there  in  current  Arabic;  the 
Arabic,  ancient  Ethiopic  and  Aramean  show  that  'h\2p  without  | 
was  the  primitive  form,  a^  too  (with  the  article  i'^n),  Gen. 
xix.  8,  25,  xxvi.  3,  4,  Lev.  xviii.  27,  Deut.  iv.  42,  vii.  22,  xix. 
11,  is  no  mark  of  an  ancient  period  of  the  language,  for  the 
Arabic  ^^,  Ethiopic  clht,  Aramean  r.?^*,  "H?^  (with  a 
strengthening  n  and  Z.'),  show  that  this  pronoun  as  the  expression 
of  the  plural  had  originally  a  vowel  termination.  'No  more 
is  ns,  which  is  twice,  viz.  ISTum.  xi.  15,  Deut.  v.  27  (as  also 
Ezek.  xxviii.  14),  pointed  ^^^  as  masculine.  And  granting 
that  ^HT  exclusively  occurring  in  the  Pentateuch  is,  as  com- 
pared with  in^"}\  the  older  form  of  the  name,  yet  this  admission 
cannot  be  utilized  for  critical  purposes  ;  for  in  the  Hagiographa 
also  (Ezra,  Neh.  Chron.)  this  town  is  always  called  inn\  in 
opposition  to  which  in  the  ^N'ebiim  (from  Joshua  onwards) 
always  inn''  (except  2  Kings  xxv.  5).  So  that  in  this  case 
also  the  uniformity  has  to  be  set  to  the  account  of  the  final 
redaction.  Nor  can  ''J^il  and  '•^'^^  be  so  critically  handled  as 
by  Giesebrecht ;  for  ''jj^  is  in  agreement  with  the  Arabic  1)1,  the 
Ethiopic  ana,  the  Aramean  ^^5^^;  the  older  form  (with  analogically 
influenced  transition  of  d  into  i),  ^^'^^  (from  ana  -j-  hi  with  d 
obscured  to  6),  has  a  secondary  relation  something  like  that  of 
ejcoye  to  iyco. 

In  speaking  of  Deuteronomy  w^e  have  not  yet  given  an 
opinion  concerning  the  nL'^onnD"'!,  xxxi.  22,  as  ai^plied  to  the  ni'^'C*, 
Deut.  xxxii.  We  now  do  so  by  taking  a  view  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Mosaic  age  in  general.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
Amorite  song  of  victory.  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  and  also  of  the  highly 

1  See  Xo.  viii.  of  my  "  rentateuch-kritischcn  Studicn,"  in  Lutliardt's  Zdtsch. 
for  1880. 
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poetical  quotation  from  the  Books  of  "Wars,  Xum.  xxi.  14  sq. 
The  former  is  not  Israelite,  while  as  to  the  Book  of  the 
Wars,  its  title  and  the  fragment  of  three  lines  given  as  an  ex- 
tract, will  only  allow  of  very  uncertain  conjectures.  There  is 
however  nothing  against  the  supposition,  that  the  foundation 
of  this  Israelite  Iliad  was  laid  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  It 
is  possible,  for  a  history  of  such  poetic  tone  and  form  as  the 
Exodus  must  of  necessity  bear  poetic  fruit.  The  people  of 
Jail  veil  came  indeed  from  that  land  which  was  intellectually 
the  most  productive  of  all  lands,  bringing  with  them  writing 
materials  and  castanettes  for  dancing.  One  of  the  lays  which 
the  occurrences  of  the  wanderings  brought  forth  is  the  song  of 
the  well,  Xum.  xxi. : — 

17  Spring  up,  0  well ;  sing  ye  unto  it : 

18  To  the  well,  which  princes  digged, 
Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  delved, 
With  the  sceptre,  and  with  their  staves. 

It  is  there  given  in  explanation  of  the  name  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  station  Beer. 

That  Moses  was  himself  a  poet  is  understood  when  we 
contemplate  his  life,  a  life  so  ideally  fashioned  by  God  Himself. 
The  poetry  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  wings  and  animates 
the  lanojuagje  in  the  words  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  as  in 
Ex.  XX.  4,  xxii.  25  sq.,  culminates  in  two  original  Mosaic 
formula,  as  we  believe  them  to  be.  One  is  the  harmoniously 
rising  triad  of  the  priestly  blessing,  Num.  vi. : — 

The  Lord  ble.ss  thee  and  keep  thee  ! 

The  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  to  thee ! ' 

The  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace  !!! 

In  the  original  the  first  clause  consists  of  three,  the  second  of 
five,  the  third  of  seven  words,  and  the  seventh  and  last  word 
is  D)bl^\  seven  being  the  number  of  satisfaction  and  peace. 
The  other  formula  is  the  two  sentences  at  the  setting  out  and 
at  the  resting  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  : — 

35  Rise  up,  0  Lord,  and  let  Thine  enemies  be  scattered  ; 
And  let  them  that  hate  Thee  flee  before  Thy  face  ! 

36  Return,  0  Lord,  to  the  myriads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel. 
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The  introduction,  Ex.  xv.  1,  does  not  require  Moses  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  song  of  praise  at  the  Eed  Sea  ;  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  theme,  1^-3,  may  not  have  received  its  present 
form  till  the  arrival  in  Canaan  (see  ver.  13),  but  must  have 
done  so  in  pre-Davidic  times,  as  the  echoes  in  Ps.  xxiv.  8, 
Ixxviii.  13,  54,  Ixxxix.  7,  demand,  or  at  least  make  probable. 
It  is  here,  ver.  18,  that  the  theocratic  relation  first  finds 
expression,  here  that  we  find  for  the  first  time  (ver.  2)  the 
Divine  name  J^^,  which  returns,  Ex.  xvii.  IG,  in  the  very 
poetically  expressed  saying  of  Moses  concerning  Amalek :  A 
hand  (is  lifted  up)  upon  the  throne  of  Jah  (to  be  explained  by 
Deut.  xxxii.  4  sq.) ;  Jahveh  hath  war  with  Amalek  from 
generation  to  generation  {i.e.  from  the  most  distant  generation 
onwards ;  compare  in  the  similarly  expressed  Divine  saying, 
Ex.  iii.  15,  -n  *nb,  in  generation,  generation — i.e.  to  the  latest 
generation). 

We  must  bring  before  us  these  poetical  pieces,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  not  too  lightly  denying  the  testimony  in  Deut.  xxxi.  that 
the  song  •iJ''TwXn,  Deut.  xxxii.,  was  written  by  Moses.  Although 
only  this  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  signal  words,  N'um.  x. 
35  sq.,  were  the  product  of  the  lofty  and  powerful  mind  of 
Moses,  he  may  also  have  been  the  author  of  this  song,  which, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  contains  nothing  which  may  not 
be  conceived  as  the  production  of  the  natural  gift  of  insight 
of  a  deeply  religious  and  patriotic  poet.  It  is  a  picture,  from 
a  supernaturalistic,  theocratic  standpoint,  of  the  inwardly 
necessary  concatenation  existing  between  the  vicissitudes  of 
Israel's  history, — a  picture  thoroughly  original,  containing 
nothing  that  gives  an  impression  of  being  obtained  from  else- 
where, and  probably  one  of  the  models  of  the  Deuteronomian 
employed  by  him  as  sources  when  reproducing  the  testamentary 
discourses  of  Moses. 

Equally  original  is  the  blessing  of  Moses,  ch.  xxxiii.,  ap- 
pended to  Deuteronomy.  Setting  aside  ver.  4,  which  is  a  more 
recent  interpolation,  this  pendant  to  the  blessing  of  Jacob 
has    throughout    the    Mosaic   period    as   its  historical    basis. 
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It  coincides  with  tlie  great  song  in  the  national  name  ii"!^'"!, 
and  in  D''nsx  nnm  and  r]'C^:D  '•D^'X  with  the  signal  words.  But 
it  does  not,  like  the  great  song,  form  an  original  por- 
tion of  Deuteronomy,  but  was  admitted  into  it  by  the 
redactor,  who  incorporated  Deuteronomy  in  the  Pentateuch, 
i.e.  the  collective  work  on  the  period  of  legislation  and  its 
previous  history.  Till  then  the  blessing  of  Moses  would  have 
been  disseminated  as  a  separate  composition,  like  Ps.  xc, 
whose  title  is  similar  in  form,  and  whose  commencement 
sounds  lil^e  a  development  of  the  three  words  ''nhi^  n:ij;D 
Dip,  xxxiii.  27.  The  physiognomy  of  Ps.  xc.  is  like  that 
of  the  blessing  undeniably  Mosaic,  although  this  is  still  no 
irresistible  proof  of  the  authorship  of  Moses.  For  as  the 
Deuteronomian  imitated  the  Mosaic  type  in  orations,  he  might 
also  have  imitated  it  in  poetry.  Tlie  fact  that  the  fourth  book 
of  Psalms  begins  with  this  Ps.  xc,  speaks  more  for  its  being 
written  according  to  the  mind  of  Moses  than  for  its  being  his 
own  composition.  The  title  is  fully  justified  even  in  the 
former  case.  They  who  judge  otherwise  are  unacquainted 
with  the  spirit  and  custom  of  ancient,  and  especially  of 
Biblical,  history  and  poetry,  which  esteem  it  one  of  their 
tasks  to  appropriate  completely  the  thoughts  and  phraseology 
of  great  men,  and  by  thinking  their  thoughts  and  experi- 
encing their  feelings,  to  make  themselves  their  organs.  There 
are  however  no  internal  grounds  for  compelling  us  to  deny  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  Ps.  xc.  It  corresponds  with  the  condition 
and  frame  of  mind  of  Moses  in  the  fortieth  year,  and  the  echoes 
of  the  orisjinal  Mosaic  diction  of  the  Pentateuch  resoundinc^ 
in  it  increase  the  impression  of  its  authenticity. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  horizon  of  Pentateuch  criticism 
was  bounded  by  Genesis  and  the  beginning  of  Exodus.  We 
now  know  that  the  mode  of  composition  found  in  Genesis 
continues  to  the  34th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  It  extends 
moreover  beyond  Dent,  xxxiv.,  and  continues  in  the 
book   of  Joshua.      Hence,  both  on  this  account  and  because 
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the  exodus  and  the  occupation  of  Canaan  together  form  a 
whole,  viz.  the  history  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  and  of 
its  becoming  an  independent  nation,  we  are  justified  in 
comprising  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Joshua  as  a 
hexateuch.  And  this  hexateuch  also  is  only  a  component 
part  of  the  great  historical  work  in  five  parts  (viz.  Moses, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings),  extending  from  Gen.  i.  to 
2  Kings  XXV.,  of  which  the  Pentateuch  forms  one.  The 
connection  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  is  however  a 
closer  one  than  that  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  for  the  book  of 
Judges  only  borrows  twice  from  Joshua,  and  gives  extracts 
only  four  times  from  the  same  sources,  while  the  book  of 
Joshua  is  composed  in  entirely  the  same  manner  as  the 
Pentateuch.  In  Judges  are  found  a  few  scattered  fragments 
from  JE  (i.  10-15,  20,  xxi.  27  sq.,  29).  In  the  book  of 
Joshua,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  three  chief  modes 
of  statement — the  Jehovistic,  the  Deuteronomic,  and  the 
Elohistic — may  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other. 

The  history  of  the  conquest,  chs.i.-xii., is  Jehovistico-Deutero- 
nomic ;  we  meet  with  but  few  traces  of  the  mode  of  statement 
of  the  Priest-codex  (ft  iv.  19,  ix.  155,  17-21,  LH  y.  10-12). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  part  relating  the  history  of  the  division 
of  the  land,  xiii.— xxi.,  together  with  xxii.,  is  written  in  the  style 
of  ft  but  only  as  far  as  the  main  bulk  is  concerned,  for  we  there 
meet  also  with  the  Jehovistic  mode  of  delineation,  e.g.  xviii. 
3-10,  which  is  a  Jehovistic  as  xiv.  1—5  is  an  Elohistic  prologue 
to  the  business  of  division.  An  impression  of  the  diversity  of 
the  two  styles  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  xviii.  7  with 
Num.  xxxiv.  14,  of  which  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Jehovistic 
translation.  Peculiar  to  the  Elohistic  style  are  the  use  of  HDD 
for  i03tJ>  (Deuteronomy  also  has  always  D"'t:a*Li^  and  not  nilDD) ; 
the  designation  of  the  trans- Jordanic  land  by  inT  n"i'7  iny^o  for 
p"i''!?"i3yo ;  the  statement  of  direction  ^'^'~^J>.  for  nmr?o,  and  as 
a  favourite  expression  nn^^  n^2,  or  shorter  only  nux, — all 
these  peculiarities  are  got  rid  of,  xviii.  7.  More  difficult  is 
it  to  distinguish  the  Jehovistic  from  the  Deuteronomic  style. 
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There  are  Jehovistic  passages  wliicli  keep  throughout  within 
the  limits  of  the  Jehovistic  mode  of  statement,  e.g.  xiv.  6  sqq. 
(the  endowment  of  Caleb).  Elsewhere  however  the  two 
nearly  related  modes  encroach  upon  each  other,  yet  not  so 
much  that  we  should  fail  in  tracing  them  to  two  different 
hands. 

The  relation  of  the  book  of  Joshua  to  Deuteronomy  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah  to  the  book  of  Ezra, 
the  one  is  planned  after  the  model  of  the  other.  The  book 
of  Joshua  begins  ch.  i.  (the  summons  to  Joshua  and  the 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  people)  in  Deuteronomic  style, 
and  maintaining  it  throughout  terminates  in  the  same  fashion 
in  ch.  xxiii.  (Joshua's  farewell  discourse  to  the  representa- 
tives of  Israel).  The  section,  viii.  30  sqq.,  beginning  with  tj^ 
n32%  is  just  such  an  intermediate  portion  as  that  in  Deut.  iv. 
41-43  beginning  with  i^nn^  Tt5.  The  account  of  the  'Ed- Altar, 
ch.  xxii.,  which  excludes  separate  places  of  worship  beside 
the  central  sanctuary,  is  indeed  as  well  as  ch.  ix.  (the 
successful  stratagem  of  the  Gibeonites)  of  a  mingled  mosaic- 
like kind,  but  in  tone  Deuteronomic.  And  finally  the  book  of 
Joshua  runs  parallel  with  Deuteronomy  in  the  circumstance, 
that  as  Moses  left  behind  him  a  testamentary  book  of  the 
law  to  be  preserved  beside  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  so  did 
Joshua,  according  to  xxiv.  25,  set  before  the  people  in 
Shechem  "  a  statute  and  an  ordinance  (the  same  expression 
as  that  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  legislation  at  Marah, 
Ex.  XV.  25),  and  wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  the  law 
of  God."  The  expression  wrh^  min  idd  occurs  only  here ;  for 
D"'nbsn  min  isd,  Neh.  vii.  8,  18,  is  not  quite  the  same.  It 
sounds  as  if  that  Elohistic  and  directly  Mosaic  Thorah  were 
intended,  which,  together  with  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  is 
presupposed  in  the  Deuteronomic  code  of  laws  as  the  lowest 
and  most  anci'ent  stratum  of  the  priest  codex. 

That  the  literary  activity  of  the  Elohistic  pen  reaches  back 
to  ancient  times  nearly  approaching  those  of  Moses  is  also 
confirmed  bv  the  book  of  Joshua.     Modern  criticism  indeed 
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greatly  depreciates  the  historical  authority  of  the  priestly 
narrator  in  matters  relating  to  the  history  of  the  conquest ;  but 
the  priestly  narrator  wrote  also  the  main  bulk  of  the  account 
of  the  division,  and  this  may  lay  claim  to  documentary 
authority.  For  that  this  history  of  the  division  is  based 
upon  written  documents  may  be  conjectured  from  its  very 
nature,  while  the  ~iDD  of  the  commissioners  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  describing  the  land,  xviii.  19,  shows  that  the  division  of 
the  land  was  carried  out  with  legal  accuracy.  Now  as  there 
were  never  during  the  course  of  Israelite  history  boundary 
disputes  between  the  tribes  (for  the  migration  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  Judg.  i.  34,  was  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  Amorites), 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  records  of  the  division  of  the 
land  transferred  to  the  book  of  Joshua  had  the  respect  and 
gave  the  sanction  of  a  public  document  reaching  back  to 
well-known  authorities.  It  is  therefore  quite  an  arbitrary 
assertion,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  division, 
that  the  priestly  narrator  of  the  book  of  Joshua  was  of  more 
recent  times  than  the  Jehovist  and  the  Deuteronomian,  and 
it  is  certainly  possible  that  the  Deuteronomian  himself  com- 
posed and  formed  the  book  of  Joshua  from  Jehovistic  and 
Elohistic  models.  But  we  may  here  leave  the  origin  of  the 
book  of  Joshua  undecided.  Two  observations  only  are  of 
importance  with  respect  to  Genesis,  which  is  the  goal  and 
centre  of  all  these  preliminary  investigations  :  (1)  that  the 
book  of  Joshua  also  exhibits  a  similar  structure  with  Genesis, 
though  with  an  unequal  mingling  of  the  component  parts 
(especially  of  the  Deuteronomic,  which  occurs  but  rarely  in 
Genesis) ;  and  (2)  the  circumstance,  deserving  a  further  dis- 
cussion, that  it  was  the  last  redactor  of  the  entire  history 
from  Gen.  i.  to  2  Kings  xxv.  who  incorporated  into  it  the 
book  of  Joshua. 

It  is  mistakenly  urged  against  regarding  the  book  of 
Joshua  as  a  sixth  and  integral  part  with  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  that  if  this  had  been  the  case  the  author  would  not 
again  have  narrated  the  conquest  of  the  country  on  the  east 
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of  Jordan  under  Moses,  and  its  division  by  him  among  the 
two  and  a  half  tribes,  nor  the  appointment  by  Moses  of  the 
three  cities  of  refuge  in  that  land.  Yov  (1)  the  installation  of 
the  two  and  a  half  tribes  in  their  inheritance,  xiii.  15-33,  is  not 
a  mere  repetition,  but  a  recapitulatory  and  completed  retrospect 
of  Num.  xxxii.  33  sqq. ;  comp.  xxxi.  sq.,  and  Deut.  iii.  13—15  ; 
and  (2)  the  establishment  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge,  ch.  xx., 
is  the  fulfilment  of  the  injunction,  iSTum.  xxxv.  9-29  ;  that  of 
the  three  east  of  Jordan  being  but  recapitulated  according 
to  Deut.  iv.  41-43.  The  final  redaction  however  certainly 
dissolved  the  hexateuchal  relation  of  the  book  of  Joshua  to 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  placed  these  by  themselves  as 
the  Thorah.  For  5^in  occurs  no  more  in  the  book  of  Joshua ;  ^ 
and  the  city  of  palm  trees  is  not  here  called  IHT  as  in  the 
Pentateuch,  but  as  everywhere  in  the  Frophetce  2^^^'iores,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  passage,  in"'"i\  The  final  redaction  has 
thereby  emphasized  the  assumption,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a 
completed  whole  to  the  exclusion  of  all  that  follows,  is  the 
fundamental  book  of  the  canon,  and  that  the  book  of  Joshua 
belongs  as  a  separate  book  to  a  more  advanced  period. 

Thorah  and  Pentateuch  are  not  identical  ideas,  and  it  was 
not  till  post-exilian  times  that  their  identification  was  arrived 
at.    This  is  a  fact  of  supreme  importance.    Its  consideration  is  of 

1  Of  the  three  extra- Pentateuchal  passages,  in  which  the  received  Masoretic 
text  recognises  J^IH  with  the  Keri  J^TI  (1  Kings  xvii.  15  ;  Isa.  xxx.  33  ; 
Job  xxxi.  11),  none  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  double  gendered  Pentateuchal  J^in  j 

but  what  is  said,  p.  394  sq.,  of  No.  viii.  of  my  Pentateuch-hritischen  yStudien  i'lber 
den  Text  des  Cod.  Bahjl.  vom  J.  916,  needs  the  correction  given  in  Buhl's  Gam- 
meltestamentlifje  Skriftverleverinr)  (1887),  p.  179  :  this  text,  according  to  the 
recension  of  the  "'J-^DDID  (Orientals),  has  in  many  passages  t;"in  with  a  Khirik 
written  over  it,  in  which  tslH  can  neither  be  meant  to  be  neuter  nor  referred  to 
ii  noun,  which  in  any  case  may  also  be  masculine,  e.g.  Jer.  xxviii.  17,  T\yC-2 
5<inn  ;  Ezek.  xiv.  17,  \!^'\T\r]  y'\^':^  ;  xviii.  20  (the  sinning  soul),  DIJOD  ^JIH  (see 
Baer's  EzeJciel,  p.  108) — an  evident  proof  that  the  separation  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses  from  the  book  of  Joshua  by  certain  characteristics  esteemed  archaic,  such 
as  t?in  and  ini''  (for  irT'T'),  comes  down  from  a  time  in  which  the  Pentateuch 

as  min  was  disconnected  from  the  entire  history  reaching  from  Genesis  to 
2  Kings,  and  that  the  process  from  which  the  Old  Testament  text  in  its  present 
Pulestino-^Masorctic  final  form  resulted,  first  came  to  an  end  in  Christian  times. 
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itself  well  adapted  to  raise  us  above  scruples  of  conscience  with 
respect  to  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  deliver  us 
from  all  sorts  of  inveterate  prejudices.  Their  identification  is 
not  njore  ancient  than  the  construction  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon,  with  which  the  final  redaction  of  the  entire  historical 
work  reaching  from  Gen.  i.  to  2  Kings  xxv.  is  connected. 

When  the  book  of  Joshua  originated,  the  priestly  historical 
book  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Moses, 
with  the  extracts  from  JE  which  had  entered  into  it,  was 
already  enlarged  by  the  insertion  of  Deuteronomy  in  the 
Pentateuch,  with  which  the  book  of  Joshua  was  combined  as 
a  sixth.  To  this  Hexateuch  were  added  as  its  successive 
continuations  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  as  we  at  present 
have  them.  All  the  three  books  have  a  different  form  from 
that  which  they  had  in  their  separate  state.  The  book  of 
Judges  is  fastened  on  to  the  book  of  Joshua  by  ii.  6-10 
(:=  Josh.  xxiv.  28-31:  the  close  of  Joshua's  life).  It 
originally  contained  also  the  history  of  Eli  and  Samuel,  at 
least  down  to  the  victory  over  the  Philistines  at  Ebenezer  (as 
certainly  appears  from  Judg.  xiii.  5,  T^'^^?  ?^l  t^in)  ;  this 
concluding  portion  is  now  detached  from  it  and  made  the 
introduction  to  the  history  of  the  kings.  In  LXX.  Samuel 
and  Kings  are,  in  conformity  with  their  subjects,  entitled  : 
BaacXeLMP  irpcorr],  Sevrepa,  TpiTTj,  reTaprrj.  For  1  Kings  i. 
does  not  begin  like  a  commencement,  but  like  a  continuation 
of  the  history  of  the  kings ;  the  notion  of  a  D^^S'Dn  iSD  in- 
volving a  similar  treatment  of  the  history  of  David  and 
Solomon.  Some  author,  under  the  influence  of  Deutero- 
nomy, which  became  after  Joshua  a  spiritual  power,  worked 
up  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  as  we  have  them,  into  each 
other  and  linked  them  to  the  Hexateuch. 

This  final  Deuteronomic  redaction  of  the  collective  historical 
work  undoubtedly  stands  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  the  Canon,  but  the  redactor  or  redactors  of  the  Canon  are 
more  recent  than  this  Deuteronomist ;  the  construction  of  the 
Canon   being   prepared  for   by   the    condensation   of    siniihir 
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writings  into  one  whole  (see  Dan.  ix.  2  ;  2  llacc.  ii.  1 3  f.). 
We  do  not  know  when  and  how  the  Canon  was  brought  into 
the  state  of  an  entire  body  of  writings  in  three  parts,  we  only- 
know  that  this  was  already  accomplished  in  the  times  of  the 
son  of  Sirach  (about  200  years  before  Christ)  ;  for  the 
prologue  which  the  grandson  of  Ben- Sirach  prefixed  to  his 
Greek  translation,  composed  in  Egypt,  of  his  grandfather's 
book  of  proverbs,  testifies  that  in  the  latter's  lifetime  the 
holy  writings  as  a  whole  were  divided  into  vo^o^,  Trpocprjrac 
and  aXXa  iraTpia  ^t/BXla  (i.e.  D^niDs). 

It  was  not  till  the  five  books  of  Moses  were  severed  from 
Joshua  and  the  latter  thrown  among  the  D^i^^n:  that  the 
Pentateuch,  upon  which  the  tone  of  its  language  also  im- 
pressed the  mark  of  priority,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Thorah. 
minn  is  not  in  itself  an  apt  name  for  a  historical  book  and  its 
object  and  form  ;  and  it  is  only  ^:>cr  synecdochcn  partis  'pro  toto 
that  the  Pentateuch  can  be  so  called.  Wherever  the  Thorah 
is  quoted  in  any  Old  Testament'  book,  it  is  always  with 
reference  to  Divine  legal  (2  Chron.  xxv.  4  ;  Neh.  xiii.  1—3) 
or  ritual  enactments  (Ezra  iii.  2  ;  Neh.  viii.  14),  including 
the  curses  and  blessings,  promises  and  threats,  by  which  the 
law  is  fenced  round  (Josh.  viii.  34;  2  Kings  xxii.  12). 
minn  is  everywhere  instruction  concerning  the  will  of  God 
in  either  a  legislative  or  hortatory  form ;  the  idea  is  a  wider 
one  than  voixo^,  though  narrowed  in  the  plural,  nnin  every- 
where meaning  legal  precepts,  Ezek.  xliv.  24  ;  Ps.  cv.  45  ; 
Dan.  ix.  10  ;  Neb.  ix.  13  (comp.  '•H'n,  Ezra  vii.  25),  and  Isa. 
xxiv.  5.  The  book  of  the  Thorah,  which,  according  to  Josh,  i, 
7  sq.,  was  not  to  depart  out  of  Joshua's  mouth,  is  the  law  codex 
of  the  law,  not  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  when  Malachi  says,  iii.  22: 
"  Eemember  the  Thorah  of  Moses,  my  servant,"  it  is  the  law 
of  Moses  and  not  the  Pentateuch  that  is  intended.  It  is  even 
uncertain,  as  we  incidentally  remarked  above,  wdiether  the 
niJ'lo  niin  isd,  which  Ezra  read  publicly  on  the  1st  Tishri  of 
the  year  444  (Neh.  viii.),  was  the  Priest-codex  or  the  Penta- 
teuch as  we  have  it  as  an  historical  work.     The  former  is  the 
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more  probable.  It  was  not  till  after  the  canon  was  fixed  as 
a  whole  collection  of  writings,  in  three  parts,  that  the  name 
minn  coincided  with  that  of  the  l^entateuch.  The  materials 
of  which  it  is  formed  were  old :  traditional  primaeval  histories, 
a  traditional  history  of  legislation,  and  traditional  thougli 
not  throughout  ancient  JMosaic  laws.  Assuming  even  that 
a  share  in  the  formation  of  this  collective  work  must  be 
accorded  to  Ezra,  still  the  process  of  formation  was  also  carried 
farther  on  after  him.  The  texts  of  the  Samaritan  and  of  the 
Greek  Pentateuch  show  that  the  form  of  the  text  at  the  time 
when  tliese  translations  were  made  was  in  many  places 
unsettled.  This  is  seen  especially  in  the  section  concerning 
the  completion  of  the  sanctuaries,  Ex.  xxxv.  sqq.,  which 
betrays  a  more  recent  hand  than  the  section  containing  the 
directions  concerning  their  formation,  and  is  in  the  LXX. 
from  the  hand  of  a  different  translator,  and  displays  many 
variations. 

The  perception  that  the  Pentateuch  contains  the  Thorah, 
but  is  not  identical  with  it,  and  that  it  subsequently  received 
this  name  as  though  it  were  so,  exercises  a  liberative  effect. 
For,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  book  of  the 
Thorah,  which  according  to  Dent.  xxxi.  was  written  by  Moses, 
can  have  been  neither  the  Pentateuch  nor  Deuteronomy  in 
its  present  historical  form.  Hence  we  need  entertain  the  less 
scruple  in  holding  that  the  Pentateucli,  like  the  other  liistorical 
books  of  the  Bible,  is  composed  from  documentary  sources  of 
various  dates  and  different  kinds,  which  critical  analysis  is 
able  to  recognise  and  distinguish  from  each  other  with  more 
or  less  certainty. 

If  inspiration  is  the  mental  influence  which  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  an  authentic  record  of  the  liistory  of  re- 
deniption,  such  inspiration  holds  good  not  of  the  several  docu- 
ments of  the  Pentateuch,  but  of  that  extant  whole  into  which 
these  writings,  which,  considered  in  themselves,  might  perhaps 
have  been  incomplete,  one-sided,  and  insufficient,  were  worked 
up.     The  Christian  as  such  regards  the  Pcntateuchal  historical 
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work  and  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  in  general  as  a  unity,  the 
product  of  One  spirit,  having  one  meaning  and  one  object. 
And  this  unity  really  exists  in  everything  which  concerns  our 
redemption  and  the  history  of  its  preparation  and  foundation, 
and  is  exalted  far  above  the  discoveries  of  critical  analysis. 
Criticism  seems  indeed,  by  breaking  up  the  single  into  its 
original  and  non-afiinitive  elements,  to  threaten  and  question 
this  essential  unity  of  Holy  Scripture,  Hence  it  must 
always  remain  unpopular ;  a  congregation  has  no  interest  in  it, 
but  on  the  contrary  takes  offence  at  it.  And  indeed  there  is 
a  kind  of  criticism  which,  while  dismembering  the  Pentateuch 
like  a  corpus  vile  with  its  dissecting  knife,  finds  such  pleasure 
in  its  ruthless  hunt  for  discrepancies  as  to  thoroughly  disgust 
not  only  the  Christian  layman,  but  also  the  Christian  scholar 
with  analysis.  Still  the  just  claims  of  analysis  are  indisput- 
able, hence  it  is  scientifically  necessary.  It  is  an  indispensable 
requirement  of  the  history  of  literature,  which  it  supplies  with 
copious  material,  and  of  historical  criticism,  to  which  it 
furnishes  the  foundation  of  the  various  traditions  and  autho- 
rities.— In  the  department  of  Holy  Scripture  it  is,  however,  a 
dangerous  matter  exposed  to  that  arbitrariness,  ill-will,  and  w^ant 
of  moderation,  which  thinks  to  see  through  everything  and 
crushes  everything  to  atoms.  And  yet  believing  investigation 
of  Scripture  will  not  subdue  this  nuisance  of  critical  analysis, 
unless  it  wrests  the  weapon  from  its  adversary's  hand,  and 
actually  shows  that  analysis  can  be  exercised  without  thereby 
trampling  under  foot  respect  for  Holy  Scripture.  Of  such  a 
process  however  scarcely  a  beginning  has  been  made. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  destructive  proceedings  in  the 
department  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  which  demand  the 
construction  of  a  new  edifice,  is  quite  fitted  to  confuse 
consciences  and  to  entangle  a  weak  faith  in  all  kinds  of 
temptation.  If  however  we  keep  fast  hold  in  this  labyrinth 
of  the  one  truth,  Christus  vcre  resicrrcxit,  we  have  in  our  hands 
Ariadne's  thread  to  lead  us  out  of  it. 

God  is  the   God  of  truth,  ni2ii,  Q'n^.s  !     The  love  of  truth. 
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submission  to  the  force  of  truth,  the  surreuJcr  of  traditional 
views  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  truth,  is  a  sacred  duty, 
an  element  of  the  fear  of  God.  AVill  ye  be  partisans  for  God  ? 
(jisb'n  v:sn),  exclaims  Job  (xiii.  8),  reproving  his  friends,  who 
were  assuming  the  part  of  advocates  for  God  towards  him, 
wliile  misrepresenting  the  facts  of  the  case  ad  majorcm  Dei 
fjloriam.  This  great  saying  of  Job,  admired  also  by  Kant 
the  philosopher,  has  always  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me. 
Ever  since  I  bes^an  to  officiate  as  an  academical  tutor  in 
1842,  I  have  taken  up  the  standpoint  of  inquiry,  freely  sur- 
rendering itself  to  the  leadings  of  trath.  I  have  not  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  Hengstenberg  tendency,  because  it  allowed 
the  weight  of  its  adversaries'  reasons  to  have  too  little  influ- 
ence upon  it. 

But  in  my  view  a  correlative  obligation  is,  combined  with 
freedom,  an  obligation  w^hich  is  not  so  much  its  limitation  as  its 
foundation.  I  esteem  the  great  fundamental  facts  of  redemp- 
tion as  exalted  far  above  the  vicissitudes  of  scientific  views 
and  discoveries. — The  certainty  and  security  of  these  facts 
have  no  need  to  wait  for  the  results  of  advancing  science  ;  they 
are  credibly  testified,  and  are  sealed  to  every  Christian  as 
such  by  inward  experience  and  by  continual  perception  of 
their  truth  in  himself  and  others.  And  to  this  obligation 
of  faith  is  added  an  obligation  of  reverence,  and,  so  to  speak, 
of  Christian  decorum.  Tor  faith  in  these  facts  of  salvation 
naturally  involves  a  reverent  relation  to  Holy  Scripture, 
which  is  to  the  Christian  a  Holy  thing,  because  it  is  the 
record  of  the  works  and  w^ords  of  God,  the  frame  and  image 
of  the  promised  and  manifested  Eedeemer.  Certainly  Holy 
Scripture  is  not  a  book  which  has  fallen  from  heaven, — on 
tlie  contrary,  the  self-testimony  therein  given  to  the  Divine 
is  affected  by  all  the  marks  of  human,  individual,  local,  tem- 
poral and  educational  diversity.  But  to  the  end  of  time 
the  Church  renovated  by  the  Eeformation  will  confess  that, 
Primum  toto  ycdore  Froj)lidica  ct  Ajyostolica  scrij^ta  Vetcris  ct 
Novi  Tcstamcnti  ut  limindissimos  imrissimosque  Israelis  fontes 
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recipimus  et  ampIcdimiLr.  And  they  who  thus  confess  with 
her  will  not  make  a  boast  of  uttering  depreciating,  insolent, 
and  contemptuons  criticisms  concerning  the  writers  of  the 
Bible.  Their  attitude  towards  Holy  Scripture  will  be  free 
but  not  free-thinking,  free  but  not  frivolous.  And  this  will 
be  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  Genesis, — that  funda- 
mental book  in  the  Ijook  of  books.  For  there  is  no  book  in 
the  Old  Testament  which  is  of  such  fundamental  importance 
for  all  true  religion,  and  particularly  for  Christianity,  as  the 
religion  of  redemption,  as  this  first  book  of  the  Pentateuchal 
Tliorah,  which  corresponds  with  the  first  book  of  the  quadri- 
forme  Eoangelium. 

We  do  not  belong  to  those  moderns  who,  as  the  children 
of  their  age,  are  so  charmed  by  the  most  recent  stage  of  Old 
Testament  science  as  to  see  therein  the  solution  of  all 
enigmas,  and  to  disregard  w^ith  an  easy  mind  all  the  new 
enigmas  created  by  such  solution.  But  as  little  too  are  we 
of  those  ancients  who,  as  the  children  of  an  age  that  has  been 
overtaken,  see  in  the  new  stage  a  product  of  pure  wanton- 
ness, and  are  too  weak  -  brained  or  too  mentally  idle  to 
take  up  an  independent  position  with  respect  to  the  new 
problems  by  surrendering  their  musty  papers.  Only  in  one 
point  do  we  remain  now  as  ever  faithful  to  the  old  school. 
We  are  Christians,  and  therefore  occupy  a  position  with 
regard  to  Holy  Scripture  quite  different  from  that  which 
we  take  towards  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Nibelungen,  or  the 
treasures  of  the  library  of  Asurbanipal.  Holy  Scripture  being 
the  book  of  the  records  of  our  religion,  our  relation  thereto  is 
not  merely  scientific,  but  also  in  the  highest  degree  one  of 
moral  responsibility.  We  will  not  deny  the  human  element 
with  which  it  is  affected,  but  will  not  with  Hamitic  scorn 
discover  the  nakedness  of  Noah.  We  will  not  with  Vandalic 
complacency  reduce  to  ruins  that  Avhich  is  sacred.  We  will 
not  undermine  the  foundations  of  Christianity  for  the  sake  of 
playing  into  the  hands  of  Brahmosamajic,  i.e.  of  Brahmanhic 
or  Buddhistic,  rationalism.      .For  the  notes  that  are  struck  in 
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German  lecture-halls  and  books  are  at  last  re-echoed  from 
distant  Asia,  and  make  vain  the  efforts  of  our  missionaries. 
We  will  not  give  up  what  is  untenable  without  replacing  it 
wherever  possible  by  that  which  is  tenable.  We  will  interpret 
Genesis  as  theoloiiians,  and  indeed  as  Christian  thcolo<_!ians,  i.e. 
as  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  wlio  is  the  end  of  all  the  ways 
and  words  of  God. 

There  is  no  people  of  antiquity  that  possesses  a  historical 
work  that  can  be  compared  with  the  book  of  GJenesis.  Not  even 
the  Egyptians  ;  for  supposing  they  had  possessed  one,  it  would 
have  been  a  mere  history  of  the  Egyptians,  beginning  with  a 
mythological  jumble,  which  cleaves  to  the  soil  of  Egypt. — But 
here,  before  tlie  history  of  Israel  commences  in  the  remote 
patriarchal  era,  are  related  the  beginnings  of  the  human  race  v 
Godhead  and  mankind  are  strictly  distinguished ;  mankind 
exists  before  nations,  and  the  nation  which  this  history,  com- 
mencing; as  it  does  from  the  be!2innin<]^,  has  in  view,  does  not 
deny  its  later  origin.  This  circumstance  already  bespeaks 
our  confidence  in  the  history.  But  our  interest  in  it  is  not 
merely  historical,  but  religious.  For  the  essential  truth  of 
what  is  here  related  and  the  truth  of  Christianity  stand  in 
closest  mutual  connection.  Its  essential  truth,  we  say, — for 
Christianity  has  no  direct  relation  to  such  questions  as 
whether  Adam  lived  930  years  or  not;  whether  the  descent 
of  one  or  another  nation  can  be  ethnographically  or  linguisti- 
cally verified ;  whether  the  chronological  network  of  the 
ante-diluvian  and  post-diluvian  history  appears  in  presence  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Babylonico-Assyrian  monuments  to  need 
extension  ;  whether  many  narratives  are  but  duplicates,  i.e. 
different  legendary  forms  of  one  and  the  same  occurrence  ; — no, 
Christianity  has  a  height  and  depth  at  which  it  is  unaffected 
by  any  verdict  pronounced  upon  sucli  matters  as  these.  But 
if  it  were  true  that  geology  can  follow  back  the  age  of  the 
earth  for  myriads,  nay,  millions,  of  years  (Lyellism),  and  that 
man  was  in   the  struggle  for  existence  developed  from  the 
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animal  world  (Danvinism),  if  in  the  place  of  the  child-like 
innocence  of  the  first -created  pair  we  have  to  place  the 
cannibalism  of  the  lialf-brutal  manhood  of  the  stone  period, 
and  in  that  of  the  Divine  re-elevation  of  the  fallen,  the 
gradual  npward  steps  of  self-culture  during  ten  thousand 
years, — then  indeed,  we  admit  it  without  reserve,  the  Chris- 
tian view  of  the  world  is  condemned  as  from  henceforth 
untenable.  For  documentary  Christianity  professes  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  redemption  of  Adamic  mankind,  and  has  for 
its  inalienable  premises  the  unity  of  the  first  creation  of  man, 
the  fall  of  the  first-created  pair,  and  tlie  curse  and  promise  by 
which  this  was  succeeded.  Hence,  were  w^e  even  to  grant 
that  Gen.  i.-iii.  speaks  of  the  beginnings  of  human  history 
with  the  stammering  tongue  of  childhood,  it  must  still  be 
maintained,  if  Christianity  is  to  maintain  its  ground  as  the 
religion  of  the  recovery  of  the  lost,  and  as  the  religion  of  the 
consummation  aimed  at  from  the  beginning,  that  man,  as  the 
creature  of  God,  entered  upon  existence  as  at  once  human  and 
capable  of  development  in  good,  but  fell  from  this  good  be- 
ginning by  failing  to  stand  the  test  of  his  freedom.  Menken 
is  right  when  he  says  :  "  If  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis 
are  taken  out  of  the  Bible,  it  is  deprived  of  the  terminus  a 
qiio  ;  if  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse  are  taken 
away,  it  is  deprived  of  the  terminus  ad  qucmr 

Genesis  is  the  most  difficult  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  esteemed  the  easiest  by  reason  of  its  mostly  simple 
diction  ;  but  it  deals  all  along  with  the  great  historical 
realities  of  the  world  and  of  redemption,  and  problem  upon 
problem,  through  which  we  have  to  beat  our  way,  rises  in  our 
path.  We  hope  however  to  get  through  without  making 
shipwreck  of  our  faith.  For  the  ground  on  which  our  faith 
is  anchored  is  independent  of  scientific  evidences. 

The  scaffold  of  Genesis  in  its  present  state  is  formed  by 
the  genealogically  planned  pre-Israelite  history,  as  related  by 
the  Elohist  (in  Dillmann  A,  in  Wellhausen  Q),  from  ancient 
sources.     We  distinguish   E  (in  Dillmann    B)  as  the  older 
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Eloliist  from  this  Eloliist  Kar  i^.,  whose  work  forms  the 
pLan  of  Genesis,  and  is  in  this  sense  the  fundamental  writing. 
Hebrew,  like  all  otlier  historical  writing,  begins  witli  genea- 
logies, nn^in.  i  Hence,  down  to  the  Exodus  from  Egypt, 
genealogy  takes  the  place  of  chronology,  i.e.  the  reckoning 
according  to  this  or  that  era,  the  historical  narratives  lieing  as 
to  their  foundation  genealogical.  The  history  encamps  upon  the 
genealogical  table  of  descent,  and  is  quartered  upon  them)  These 
tables  have  Jacob-Israel  in  view,  the  direct  line  is  that  of  the 
chosen  race,  from  which  proceeds  the  chosen  people.  But  the 
genealogy  of  the  most  nearly  related  collateral  lines  proceeding 
from  the  direct  line  is  also  noted, — and  indeed  in  such  wise, 
that  the  branching  off  of  the  collateral  lines  always  precedes 
the  continuation  of  the  main  line,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
free  space  to  the  latter.  The  direct  or  main  line  begins  with 
the  genealogical  table  from  Adam  to  Noah  (ch.  v.),  reaches  its 
twenty- second  member  with  Jacob,  and  spreads  out  into  the 
genealogies  of  his  twelve  sons  (ch.  xlvi.)  There  are  in  all  ten 
Toledoth,  five  belonging  to  primitive  and  five  to  patriarchal 
history,  as  we  have  already  stated  in  our  survey  of  the  contents 
and  plan  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  number  ten  is  not  accidental. 
The  Elohist,  to  whom  we  undoubtedly  owe  all  these  main  genea- 
logical tables,  deals  with  significant  numbers,  which  the  other 
writers  also  use.  The  Elohist  however,  more  than  any  other, 
makes  them,  as  St.  Matthew  does,  ch.  i.,  his  3  x  14  yeveat, 
the  framework  of  his  matter.  Ten  was  in  ancient  times  re- 
garded as  the  number  of  completeness  and  the  signature  of  the 
finished  whole. 


I. 

THE  TOLEDOTH  OF  THE  HEAVEN  AND  THE 
EARTH,  L  1-IV.  2G. 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD  AS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF 
ITS  HISTORY,  I.-II.  4. 

The  Tliorah,  or  rather  the  book  of  tlie  History  of  Israel, 
begins  with  the  Creation  ;  for  (1)  the  history  of  the  world 
presupposes  its  formation  ;  the  origin  of  Israel  is  later  than 
the  origins  of  the  nations  and  of  mankind  ;  the  theatre  of  the 
history  of  redemption  lies  within  the  circumference  of  heaven 
and  earth.  (2)  The  seal  of  the  Divine  nature  of  the  revelation 
given  to  Israel  is  the  identity  of  the  God  of  this  revelation 
with  the  God  who  created  the  world.  (3)  The  creation  of  the 
world  is  also  the  first  beginning  of  the  Thorah,  inasmuch  as 
the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  is  traced  to  the  order  of 
creation  (Ex.  xx.  11,  comp.  xxxi.  17  sq.).  Erom  this  subse- 
quent self-stated  foundation,  of  the  Sabbatic  command  it  is 
also  evident  that  the  creation  of  the  world  in  seven  days  was 
regarded  as  a  fact  by  the  religious  consciousness  of  Israel,  and 
was  hence  no  invention  of  him  who  conceived  this  account  of 
the  creation. 

It  is  no  visionary  revelation  which  he  commits  to  writing, 
for  where  would  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture  an  example  of  a 
revelation  of  things  past  in  visionary  pictures  ?  Even  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  23  the  circumstances  are  quite  different.  No,  the 
author  is  reproducing  what  has  been  handed  down.  We 
meet  in  his  account  the  same  keynote  which  "  resounds  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  Nile  "  (Tuch).  The  cosmogonic  legend  is 
the  common  property  of  the  most  ancient  of  cultured  peoples. 
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and  even  beyond  tlic  ancient  regions  of  culture  strikingly 
similar  notions  have  been  found  by  those  who  have  set  foot 
among  the  hitherto  unknown  nations,  of  c/j.  j^orthern  India 
and  interior  Africa. 

The  cosmogonic  legend  has  experienced  the  most  various 
mythological  transformations ;  we  have  it  here  in  its 
simplest  and  purest  form,  in  which,  no  human  being  havino* 
been  a  spectator  of  the  creation  (Job  xxxviii.  4),  it  points 
back  to  Divine  information  as  its  source.  It  is  part  of  that 
primitive  revelation  which  resounds  throughout  all  heathen- 
dom in  reminiscences  of  every  kind.  It  is  God  who  disclosed 
to  man  what  we  here  read.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
know  all  this  from  himself,  exclusively  luminc  natiirce. 

AYe,  who  have  been  acquainted  with  this  narrative  of  the 
creation  from  our  youth,  only  too  easily  overlook  its  unique- 
ness in  the  world  of  nations.  Its  true  greatness  is  not 
dependent  on  the  confirmation  afforded  or  denied  to  it  by 
physical  science,  though  the  latter  is  obliged,  on  the  whole, 
involuntarily  to  confirm  it.  An  "  ideal  harmony  "  (Zockler), 
i.e.  an  agreement  in  fundamental  features,  actually  exists. 
For  it  is  established,  or  at  least  remains  uncontradicted,  that, 
setting  aside  primitive  matter,  light  is  —  as  this  account 
teaches  us — the  first  of  substances  ;  that  the  formation  of 
stars  was  subsequent  to  the  creation  of  light ;  that  the 
creation  of  plants  preceded  that  of  animals ;  that  creatures 
form  an  ascending  scale,  and  that  man  is  the  close  of  the 
creation  of  land  mammalia.  The  true  greatness  however  of 
this  narrative  of  creation  consists  in  its  proclaiming,  at  a 
period  of  universally  prevailing  idolatry,  the  true  idea  of  God, 
which  is  to  this  very  day  the  basis  of  all  genuine  piety  and 
culture.  This  monotheism  is  specifically  Israelite  ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  natural  heathen  disposition  of  Israel  unceasingly 
reacted  against  it,  shows  that  it  was  no  product  of  nature,  but 
a  gift  of  grace. 

They  are  truths  of  infinite  importance  which  are  expressed 
in  this  account  of  creation,  not  as  dogmas,  but  as  facts  which 
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speak  for  themselves.  These  truths  are  :  1.  There  is  one  God 
who,  as  the  One  Elohim,  unites  in  Himself  all  the  Divine  which 
was  by  the  lieathen  world  shattered  to  pieces  and  dispersed 
among  their  many  Elohim.  2.  The  world,  is  not  the  necessary 
and  natural  emanation  of  His  being,  but  the  free  appointment 
of  His  will,  and  brouglit  to. pass  by  His  word.  3.  The  world 
originated  in  an  ascending  gradation  of  creative  acts,  and  this 
successive  nature  of  its  origin  is  the  foundation  of  those  laws 
of  development  according  to  which  its  existence  continues. 
V  4.  The  object  of  creation  was  man,  who  is  on  the  one  hand 
the  climax  of  the  earthly  world,  on  the  other  the  synthesis  of 
nature  and  spirit,  the  image  of  God  Himself,  and  by  His 
appointment  the  king  of  the  earthly  world.  These  are  the 
great  truths  with  which  we  are  confronted  in  the  tradition  of 
creation,  as  we  here  have  it,  free  from  mythological  deformity. 
If  we  have  in  the  Scripture  narrative  a  heathen  form  of 
that  tradition  reduced  to  what  the  critical  fusion  of  the  spirit 
of  revelation  insists  on,  its  Phoenician  or  Babylonian  form 
affords  the  nearest  comparison.  Our  sources  for  the  Phoenician 
cosmogony  are  Philo  Byblios  in  Euseb.  prcep.  ev.  i.  10,  and 
Mochos  and  Eudemos  in  Damascius,  de  j^'i'incipiis,  c.  125  ;  for 
the  Babylonian  cosmogony,  a  fragment  in  Damascius  on  the 
origin  of  the  gods,  the  detailed  narrative  of  the  process  of  the 
world's  origination  by  Berosus  {Euscbii  Chronica,  ed.  Schoene, 
i.  col.  11  sqq.),  and  the  clay  table  inscriptions  from  the 
library  of  Asurbanipal  (see  F.  Delitzsch's  German  edition  of 
Smith's  Chaldce  Genesis,  1876),  It  is  true,  as  Dillmann 
urges,  that  it  is  only  in  the  Phoenician  legend  that  Bdav 
(^nn=^nh)  occurs  as  the  name  of  primitive  matter  (personified 
as  a  female),  and  there  too  alone  that  we  meet  with  the 
notion  of  the  world-egg  (wov),  that  widely  disseminated  myth, 
which  is  found  both  in  the  Finnish  epos  Kaleivdla  (i.  235) 
and  in  the  Indian  Mahahharata  (D3fZ.  xxxviii.  229  sq.),  and 
a  glimmer  of  which  is  seen  in  the  biblical  nsniQ.  The 
Babylonian  legend  however  also  offers,  even  in  the  fragments  in 
which  it  has  been  preserved,  many  still  closer  points  of  contact 
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^vitll  the  Scripture  narrative,  and  these  Lotz  {Dc  hutoria 
Scibbati,  1883,  p.  98  sq.)  has  in  my  estimation  undervalued. 
Chaos  is  there  called  tidmat  (=  Dinn),  the  origin  of  the  world 
starting  from  the  primal  flood  instead  of  from  the  tohu-wa- 
bohu.  The  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  sounds  very  like 
the  work  of  the  fourth  day.  Three  kinds  of  animals  are 
distinguished  :  hid  =  nDna,  umdm  seri  =  pxn  n''n,  and  nammassi 
seri  =  nDmn  c*D"i.  The  twofold  tchassim  (u),  "  he  made  (they 
made)  good,"  is  also  a  parallel  to  the  sevenfold  niD  of  tlie 
Scripture  account.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  as  naniD 
alludes  to  the  world-egg,  so  does  DVn  rh^DD^  to  King  ^Samas ; 
sun  and  king  are  written  with  the  same  ideogram.  And  what 
is  the  chief  matter  :  the  hebdomad  of  days  point  to  Babylon. 
For  the  week  of  seven  days  is,  as  Lotz  has  shown,  a  Babylonian 
institution.  There  too  the  seventh  day  is  called  sahatttc, 
which  is  explained  by  llmu  null  lihhi  (day  of  the  heart's  rest). 
After  every  fourth  week  one  or  two  days  were  there  inserted, 
that  the  beginning  of  the  month  might  coincide  with  the 
beginning  of  a  new  week.  Israel  had  from  Babylon  the  week 
of  seven  days,  but  with  the  abolition  of  the  inserted  days,  the 
Israelite  computation  of  the  week  being  no  longer  combined 
with  that  of  the  month. 

If  then  it  really  is  a  fact,  that  the  account  of  the  creation 
shows  notions  and  expressions  which  are  common  both  to  it 
and  to  the  Babylonian  legend  of  creation,  and  if  it  is  besides 
in  other  respects  established,  that  there  is  an  historical  con- 
nection between  the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  traditions,  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  period  at  which  this  picture  of 
creation  or  of  single  features  in  it  was  accepted.  Dillmann 
in  his  commentary  and  in  his  academical  essay  on  the  origin 
of  the  primitive  historical  traditions  of  the  Hebrews,  1882, 
does  not  admit  the  premisses  to  the  same  extent  that  we  do ; 
but  the  grounds  on  which  he  opposes  the  assertion  ventured 
upon  on  the  part  especially  of  Assyriology,  that  this  period 
was  that  of  the  captivity,  are  also  ours.  1.  This  dating  from 
the  captivity  is  frustrated  by  the   fact,  that   the    Babylonian 
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parallels  in  the  account  of  Creation  as  well  as  of  the  Deluge 
extend  beyond  the  Elohistic  and  into  the  Jehovistic  portion. 
Xow  it  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  Jehovistic  book, 
or  if  the  expression  is  preferred,  the  Jahvistic  extracts  of  the 
Pentateuch,  are  pre-Deuteronomic  and  therefore  pre-exilic,  and 
pertaining  to  the  period  •  previous  to  complication  with  the 
Babylonian  world  -  empire.  2.  It  may  indeed  be  perceived 
from  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  that  life  in  the  midst  of  Babylonian 
surroundings  was  not  without  influence  upon  the  ideas  and 
diction  of  the  prophets,  but  "  it  is  incredible  that  the  exiles 
should  have  adopted  whole  portions  from  the  writings  or 
traditions  of  their  oppressors,  and  have  even  placed  them  in 
the  forefront  of  the  Thorah.  The  national  and  religious 
antagonism  was  at  that  time  too  pronounced  to  allow  of  the 
formation  of  a  mythological  syncretism ;  and  it  was  but  slowly, 
and  not  till  they  were  in  general  use  under  the  Persian 
sovereignty,  that  the  Jews  adopted  even  the  Babylonian 
names  of  the  months."  3.  The  Babylonian  legends  in  question 
were  already  in  their  ancient  cuneiform  character,  and  how 
much  more  then  were  they  subsequently,  "  so  overgrown  and 
interspersed  with  coarsely  sensual  notions  and  a  polymorphous 
mythology,  that  it  w^ould  have  required  such  eminent  religious 
genius,  as  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  Jews  of  the  exile 
and  restoration,  to  reform  them  to  the  purity  of  their  original 
state,  and  to  restore  to  them  the  monotheistic  simplicity, 
beauty  and  truth  in  which  they  appear  in  the  Bible." 

Moreover  it  is  quite  arbitrary  to  give  so  recent  a  date  to 
the  contents  of  the  account  of  Creation,  and  to  regard  them  as 
borrowed.  That  which  is  common  may  indeed  be  derived 
from  a  common  source.  Might  not  a  tradition  of  the  Cos- 
mogony have  existed  among  men  before  they  parted  into 
nations  and  paganisms  ?  This  might  take  various  forms 
among  the  several  peoples  of  Semitic  speech,  according  to 
their  national  and  religious  peculiarities,  without  however 
denying  the  common  root.  The  sons  of  Terah,  who  subse- 
quently emigrated  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  would  have  their 
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own  notions  of  the  process  of  the  world's  creation,  these  would 
be  mythological  and  probably  akin  to  those  of  their  Babylonian 
abode.  The  spirit  of  revelation,  who  delivered  Abraham  from 
the  bonds  of  heathenism,  would  free  these  notions  from  their 
mythologic  deformity  and  reduce  them  to  the  form  of  majestic 
simplicity,  which  belief  in  the  One  premundane  and  super- 
mundane God  induces.  The  essential  matters  in  this  account 
of  the  creation  are  among  the  most  ancient  foundations  of  the 
religion  of  Israel. 

There  was  a  tradition  believed  in  at  least  as  early  as  the 
]\Iosaic  period,  that  God  after  six  days'  work  sanctified  the 
seventh  as  a  day  of  rest.  We  infer  this  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  is  in  the  Decalogue 
of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xx.  11)  based  upon  the  six 
days  of  the  week  of  creation.  This  testimony  may  indeed  be 
got  rid  of  by  deciding  (as  e.g.  Lemme  does  in  his  paper  on 
the  religious  and  historical  importance  of  the  Decalogue,  1880, 
p.  8,  123),  that  Ex.  xx.  11  is  an  insertion  in  the  Decalogue 
of  more  recent  date.  But  this  does  not  follow  from  Deut.  v.  15. 
For  here  it  is  not,  as  in  Ex.  xx.  11,  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  (compare  xxxi.  1 7,  probably  from  LH),  but  the  duty 
of  observing  it,  which  is  founded  on  the  favourite  Deuteronomic 
motive,  the  ten  words  being  freely  recapitulated  in  the  flow 
of  hortatory  discourse. 

Another  testimony  is  Ps.  viii.,  of  which  Hitzig  says :  "  This 
psalm  has  on  no  side  the  appearance  of  a  recent  one.  In 
expression,  in  perfection  of  construction,  and  in  genuine  poetic 
value  it  is  thoroughly  w^orthy  of  David,  and  forms  the  correlate 
of  the  assuredly  Davidic  Ps.  xix."  Well  then  this  Ps.  viii. 
is  a  lyric  echo  of  the  tradition  committed  to  writing  in  the 
Elohistic  account  of  the  creation ;  especially  in  the  fact,  that 
here  just  as  in  Gen.  i.  the  position  of  man  as  supreme  over 
the  earthly  world  is  regarded  as  flowing  directly  from  his 
being  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

When  the  ancient  traditionary  material  received  the  written 
setting  found  in  Gen.  i.-ii.  4  is  another  question.    We  do  not 
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ignore  that  certain  linguistic  indications  seem  to  require  a 
recent  date.  We  do  not  reckon  sin  among  tliem,  for  though 
i<"iu  (D''i<iu)  becomes  more  frequent  as  an  appellation  of  God 
in  Old  Testament  literature  the  farther  down  we  come,  yet 
i5l3  as  denoting  Divine  creation  is  guaranteed  to  us  as  pre- 
exilian  by  n^rhi^  ir\2,  Deut.  .iv.  32,  and  mn''  ^?13,  Isa.  iv.  5.  'Nov 
Vp"),  for  the  antiquity  of  the  name  for  the  firmament  of  heaven 
is  defended  by  Ps.  xix.  2.  Nor  in^n  (i.  24),  w^hich  occurs  ten 
times  in  the  0.  T.,  for  Zeph.  ii.  14  shows  that  pre-exilian 
literature  also  was  not  averse  to  the  use  of  this  archaism.  Nor 
mi  (i.  26,  28),  for  it  is  found  also  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  8,  against 
whose  Solomonian  composition  nothing  valid  can  be  objected. 
Nor  even  \''D,  though  it  is  certainly  striking  that  this  word,  so 
frequently  used  by  the  Elohist,  only  occurs  elsewhere  once  in 
Ezek.  xlvii.  10,  and  several  times  in  the  reproduction  of  the  laws 
on  food,  Deut.  xiv.  13-18  ;  for  we  do  not  regard  the  law  of 
clean  and  unclean  animals  with  the  classifying  ij^d!',  ini^D^,  n^^o^, 
there  reproduced  in  Deuteronomy  as  the  insertion  of  a  more 
recent  redactor,  but  as  an  ancient  pre-Deuteronomic  element  of 
the  Elohistic  Thorah.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  pD,  species^ 
should  not  be  a  word  belonging  to  the  most  ancient  Hebrew. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  striking  that  the  Elohistic  word  \^2p^ 
(especially  in  the  formula  nnpjl  "i2r,  i.  27,  or  r^^p^  it?  -in?)  is  only 
found,  besides  Deut.  iv.  1 6,  in  the  enigmatic  saying,  Jer.  xxxi.  22. 
It  must  however  be  nevertheless  assumed  that  the  word  is 
pre-Deuteronomic,  for  there  is  no  other  word  in  the  language  to 
designate  the  woman  in  her  sexual  distinction  from  the  man. 
It  is  moreover  striking  that  the  Elohistic  nmi  ma  (i.  22,  28) 
occurs  elsewhere  only  Jer.  iii.  16,  xxiii.  3;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  11  ; 
comp.  Zech.  x.  8  ;  but  this  pairing  of  the  two  synonyms  may 
indeed  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  of  style,  but  not  as  a 
characteristic  sign  in  any  language.  Again,  it  is  striking  that 
n^D"n  (i.  26,  v.  3),  apart  from  the  chronologically  uncertain 
passages,  Ps.  Iviii.  5,  2  Kings  xvi.  10,  is  found  only  in  2  Isa., 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and  still  more  so  that  the  word  D^v,  used 
by  the  Elohist,  i.  26  sq.,  v.  3,  ix.  6,  to  express  man's  likeness 
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to  God,  is  without  parallel,  Ps.  xxxix.  7  and  Ixxiii.  20  even 
entering  into  collision  with  this  application  of  the  word.  ri^^T 
however  may,  like  niJT,  Hos.  iv.  11,  vi.  10,  belong  to  the  classic 
period  of  the  language,  and  nb)i  is  not  found  for  the  imago 
divina  even  in  post-exilian  writings,  although  we  meet  in  them 
with  tones  in  unison  with  those  of  the  Elohistic  account  of 
the  creation  which  are  absent  from  pre-exilian  writings,  e.g.  the 
waters  that  are  above  the  heavens,  Ps.  cxlviii.  4,  and  the  Dinn, 
which  covered  the  originating  earth  like  a  garment,  civ.  6. 
Accident  and  choice  have  here  prevailed,  as  is  shown  e.g.  by 
allusions  to  the  primordial  inai  inn,  being  found  only  in  Jer. 
iv.  23;  Isa.  xxxiv.  11  ;  Ezekiel  nowhere  uses  the  word  inn 
so  frequent  in  2  Isa. ;  while  on  the  other  hand  its  appearance 
Isa.  xxix.  11  is  a  pledge  that  it  belongs  to  the  classic  period. 

We  might  beforehand  expect  that  more  points  of  contact 
with  the  Priest-codex  would  be  found  in  the  priestly  prophets 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  than  elsewhere.  And  if  it  is^  as  we  have 
shown,  the  case  that  Deuteronomy  does  not  indeed  as  yet  pre- 
suppose the  Priest-codex  in  its  complete  form,  but  an  Elohistic 
Thorah,  it  is  easily  conceivable,  that  subsequently  to  the  era  of 
Josiah  literature  would  not  only  be  under  the  preponderating 
influence  of  Deuteronomy,  but  would  here  and  there  receive 
also  an  Elohistic  tinge.  The  style  too  of  the  Jehovist,  in 
passages  where  no  suspicion  of  interpolation  can  arise,  already 
assumes  sometimes  an  Elohistic  colouring,  e.g.  the  expression 
for  the  plague  of  frogs,  Ex.  viii.  3,  corresponds  with  Gen.  i.  20. 
The  non-Elohistic  verses,  Gen.  vii.  8  (comp.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  20) 
and  Deut.  iv.  18  (comp.  Ezek.  viii.  10),  approach  in  their  use  of 
the  peculiarly  Elohistic  c^m  the  Elohistic  style,  while  Hos. 
ii.  20  sounds  like  an  echo  of  Gen.  i.  25,  vi.  20. 

There  are  then  no  marks  of  style  which  constrain  us  to 
relegate  the  Elohistic  account  of  the  creation  to  the  period  of 
the  exile.  If  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  portal  of  the  historical 
work  of  Q,  which  embraces  the  ancient  Elohistic  Thorah  and 
is  homogeneous  with  it,  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  account 
of  the  creation  for  relegating  the  origin  of  this  historical  w^ork 
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to  the  period  of  the  exile.  It  is  in  any  case  a  tradition  reaching 
back  to  the  Mosaic  period,  which  the  account  of  the  creation 
reproduces ;  for  the  foundation  of  the  Sabbath  upon  the 
Sabbath  of  creation  is  defended  as  a  matter  of  ancient 
tradition  by  the  Decalogue.  Neither  Ex.  xx.  11  (heaven, 
earth,  sea,  n_:i;^  ^npp^i)  nor  Ex.  xxxi.  l7  {^'p^'\  ri3K^)  proves  itself 
to  be  taken  from  the  Elohistic  account  of  the  creation. 

We  are  able  to  separate  into  its  component  parts  the  fabric 
of  the  Pentateuch  (Joshua  included);  but  when  we  proceed  to 
inquire  when  the  separate  elements  here  interwoven  came  into 
existence,  we  are  but  groping  in  the  dark.  Budde  in  his 
work  on  the  Scriptural  primitive  history,  1883,  hazards  the 
conjecture,  that  the  original  account  of  the  creation  (in  the 
Jahvist,  whom  he  letters  as  J^)  came  to  the  Israelites  from 
Mesopotamia,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Ahaz — that  is,  at  the 
time  when  the  cowardly  unbelief  of  Ahaz  purchased  the  help 
of  Assyria,  and  thereby  delivered  up  not  only  Syria  and 
Ephraim,  but  his  own  kingdom  also  to  Assyria.  He  also 
designates  as  "  one  of  the  most  ancient  inheritances  of  genuine 
criticism  "  the  knowledge  that  the  original  account  of  creation 
enumerated  eight  works  (light,  the  firmament,  the  dry  land, 
plants,  the  stars,  air  and  w^ater  animals,  land  animals,  man), 
and  that  Q  impressed  upon  this  older  model,  which  made 
creation  take  place  in  eight  works,  the  period  of  six  days 
with  the  concluding  Sabbath.  This  is  not  shown  by  the 
diction,  for  all  is  of  one  style,  of  one  cast.  But  it  is  said  to 
be  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  the  third  and  fourth  works  (dry 
land  and  plants)  are  forced  together  into  one  day,  the  third, 
while  on  the  contrary  the  second  and  third  (the  firmament 
and  the  dry  land)  are  torn  asunder  and  assigned  to  two  days, 
although  the  creation  of  birds  and  fishes  form  one  work,  and 
consequently  the  firmament  and  the  dry  land  should  also  be 
the  work  of  one  day.  In  any  case  however  there  is  more 
sense  in  the  Hexaemeron  than  in  the  unorganized  eight  works. 
Besides,  the  history  of  the   world  confirms  the  fact  that  in 
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processes  of  develo^oment  the  middle  is  wont  to  be  com- 
paratively weaker  and  the  end  comparatively  stronger  than 
the  beginning.  In  accordance  with  this,  each  triad  of  creative 
acts  in  the  process  of  creation  forms  a  whole  in  which  what 
made  its  appearance  in  the  first  is  continued  in  the  second 
and  attains  its  aim  in  the  third.  There  is  delicate  contrivance 
and,  as  we  think,  fundamental  importance  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  course  of  creation  is  effected  according  to  the 
rhythm  —  o-^ 

The  Hexacmeron  of  the  account  of  creation  as  now  extant 
falls  into  two  groups  of  three  days,  so  arranged  that  the 
days'  works  of  the  second  group  accord  with  the  correspond- 
ing ones  of  the  first.  On  the  first  day  light  was  created,  on 
the  fourth  the  heavenly  light-giving  bodies  ;  on  the  second 
day  the  vault  of  heaven  dividing  the  waters  from  the  waters, 
on  the  fifth  the  birds  of  heaven  and  the  animals  of  the 
waters  ;  on  the  third  day,  after  the  appearance  of  the  dry 
land,  the  vegetable  world  ;  on  the  sixth  land  animals,  to  fill 
the  dry  land  now  provided  with  herbage  for  their  nourishment, 
and  man,  in  whom  the  whole  animal  creation  reaches  its 
climax.  This  parallelism  strikes  the  eye  at  once.  It  remains, 
even  if  an  older  account  enumerating  eight  works  without  a 
division  into  days  is  assumed,  when  two  equally  corresponding 
groups  of  four  take  the  place  of  the  groups  of  three.  In  both 
cases  the  second  series  begins  with  the  creation  of  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  It  is  questionable  in  what  sense  ;  for  only  if  no 
consistent  connection  at  all  could  be  perceived  could  it  be 
admitted,  that  the  be^innincj  of  the  second  series  is  out  of 
connection  with  the  first  (v.  Hofm.).  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
It  may  be  conceived,  that  an  advance  is  made  from  the  plants 
which  are  bound  to  the  soil  to  substances  moving  freely  in 
space,  the  stars  above.  So  Drechsler,  Dillmann,  etc.,  and  also 
Eiehm,  who  at  the  same  time  remarks,  that  this  is  not  as 
prominent  in  the  Hexaumeron  as  formerly  :  that  the  fourth 
day's  work  has  now  a  hybrid  position,  forming  on  one  side 
the   commencement    of  the    creation   of   the   freer  individual 
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existences,  and  being  on  the  other,  as  the  equipment  of  the  vault 
of  heaven,  the  corresponding  half  to  the  clothing  of  the  earth. 
For  plants  clothe  and  adorn  the  earthly  lloor  as  the  heavenly 
bodies  do  the  superstructure  of  the  whole  edifice.  Then 
would  the  narrative  intimate,  as  we  read  in  the  poets,  that 
the  flowers  are  the  stars  of  earth,  and  the  stars  the  flowers  of 
heaven,  as  Riickert  says — 

Die  Sonn'  ist  eine  goldne  Eos'  im  Blaiieii, 
Die  Eos'  ist  eine  rote  Sonn'  im  Griinen.^ 

The  connection  however  of  the  several  acts  of  creation  is 
throughout  closer,  more  genetic,  and  brought  about  in  a  more 
inward  manner.  For  this  very  reason,  the  view  that  the 
creation  of  independent  individual  existences  began  with  the 
stars  and  then  continued  in  the  animals  of  air  and  water  is  an 
unsatisfactory  one.  From  plants  to  the  lower  animals,  and 
from  these  through  the  land  mammalia  to  man,  there  is 
progress ;  but  that  in  this  scale  of  being  sun,  moon  and  stars 
should  form  a  degree  between  plants  and  the  lower  animals, 
is  too  unnatural  and  far-fetched  a  notion  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  account.  To  me  the  placing  of  the  stars  in  the  midst  of 
the  gradually  progressive  creation  of  this  earthly  world  has 
always  seemed  and  still  seems  to  have  another  intention. 
The  fundamental  condition  of  all  creative  development  is  light, 
therefore  light  opens  the  series  of  the  creative  acts.  But 
after  the  Divine  fiat  has  called  forth  the  vegetable  world,  the 
creation  of  this  fundamental  condition  of  the  continuance 
and  growth  of  all  life  upon  earth  is  completed  by  the  creation 
of  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Hence  this  follows  the  creation  of 
the  vegetable  and  precedes  that  of  the  animal  world.  It  was 
not  x^ossible  that  plants  should  arise  without  light ;  but  when 
the  creation  of  the  independent  creatures  is  about  to  take 
place,  the  light  is  parted  into  bodies  of  light,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  stable,  regular  and  visible  measure  of  time  is  established. 
The  alteruation  of  day  and  night  had  hitherto  been  effected 

^  The  sun  is  a  golden  rose  in  the  Llue, 
The  rose  is  a  red  sun  in  the  crreen. 
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by  the  exercise  and  tlie  cessation  of  God's  creative  agency, 
but  henceforth  they  alternate  for  the  good  of  the  creatures, 
according  to  the  universal  timepiece  of  the  heavenly  bodies.^ 

Even  Budde  concedes,  with  regard  to  the  Decaloo'ue,  that 
the  Hebdomad  of  days  was  not  invented,  but  met  with  by  the 
author  of  the  account,  even  supposing  that  his  original  did  not 
contain  it.  It  is  no  plan  of  his  making,  but  one  Divine  and 
traditional,  and  there  is  objective  truth  in  the  circumstance  that 
three  creative  acts  of  God  twice  form  a  whole,  and  that  the 
third  is  in  both  instances  a  double  one.  For  the  rest 
however  the  author  has  given  play  to  his  subjectivity  by 
impressing  on  the  process  of  creation,  even  wdthin  the  frame 
of  the  seven  days  with  its  twice  three  work  days,  many 
judicious  arithmetical  proportions.  A  creative  and  directing 
word  of  command,  introduced  by  "i»5<^"i,  is  ten  times  issued  (the 
nn^SD  ^-lt^•y,  Ahoth  v.  1,  of  which  i.  3  gives  the  first,  i.  29  the 
tenth)  and  a  seven  times  repeated  \T'i  ("Tij^-TT'l,  ver.  3,  and  p'Ti^i, 
vv.  7,  9,  11,  15,  24,  30)  confirms  the  accomplishment  of  the 
uttered  will  of  God.  A  threefold  5<"ip''i  refers  to  God  the 
distinctive  names  of  the  separate  creations ;  a  threefold  ']-in''l 
(vv.  22,  28  and  ii.  3)  records  His  blessing  upon  animals,  men, 
and  the  Sabbath  day ;  a  sevenfold  nio  impresses  upon  the 
creature  the  seal  of  the  Divine  approbation.  These  relations 
of  number  are  significant,  but  no  inward  necessity  requires 
their  statement,  for  a  "j-ia^i  might  have  followed  ver.  2  5  also,  but 
is  omitted  because  the  narrative  hastens  on  to  the  creation  of 
man;  the  threefold  X"ip^1  (vv.  5,  8,  10)  is  completed,  v.  2,  by  a 
fourth ;  and  with  regard  to  the  ten  "idx^I,  Dillmann  is  right  in 
saying,  that  in  ver.  22  also  "iDi<^i  might  stand  instead  of  "yizvh. 

The  text  of  the  account  of  creation,  as  translated  by  the 
LXX.,  differs  in  many  though  non-essential  respects  from  our 
Hebrew  text.     This  was  at  that  time  not  as  yet  so  unalterably 

^  In  this  view  the  relation  of  the  narrative  to  physical  science  is  not  one  of 
such  rude  antagonism  as  Driver  thinks,  who  in  liis  article  "The  Cosmogony  of 
Genesis,"  in  the  Expo-^itor  188G,  1,  lays  special  stress  on  this  discord. 
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fixed  as  subsequently.  Besides,  the  treatment  of  his  text  by 
the  translator  was  then  freer  than  is  now  thought  consistent  with 
the  duty  of  a  believer  in  the  Bible.  Hence  it  is  in  most  cases 
difficult  to  say,  whether  their  Hebrew  text  of  the  LXX.  was  a 
different  one  from  the  Masoretic,  or  whether  their  divergences 
are  free  modifications.  Their  Hebrew  text  seems  to  have 
actually  contained  another  verse  after  ver.  9,  viz.  kuI  avvij^Oy 
TO  vScop  TO  viroKCLTCo  Tov  ovpavov  669  Ta?  avpaycoya^;  avTOiv 
Koi  co(j)6r]  7)  ^rjpd,  for  here  avvayco<ya<;  avroiv  (DDlDlpD)  pre- 
supposes, instead  of  Kal  avvrjx^V  "^o  v^cop,  the  Hebrew  1li5*1 
^]1p\}. — In  the  second  day's  work  the  Kal  iyevero  ovtw<;  stands 
in  the  LXX.  not  after  'iJi  t^'^"l,  as  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but 
after  the  creative  command  ver.  6,  which  in  itself,  and  as  ver. 
14-16  shows,  is  the  more  fitting  place.  On  the  other  hand 
the  insertion  of  the  /cal  elSev  6  6eo^  on  koKov  after  the  second 
day's  work  rests  upon  a  short-sighted  desire  for  conformity ; 
it  is  there  purposely  absent,  because  the  gathering  of  the 
waters  under  the  firmament  was  not  as  yet  effected. — In  ver. 
11  it  inserts  after  yiT  J^''"iTO,  KaTci  yevo^  koL  ofxoLOTTjra,  and 
places  )T}2h  as  it  stands  in  ver.  12  of  the  Hebrew  text  after 
in  lyiT  "it^'N*.  It  also  translates  the  "inj''»^  of  ver.  1 2  kutcl  yevo^ 
Kal  ofioLOTTjTa,  and  after  the  second  inr^b  reads  pKn-^jy  as  in 
ver.  11,  translating  ov  to  aTrip/jia  avTov  ev  avTu>  KaTa  yevo^ 
iirl  ttJ?  yrj'i.  These  divergences  give  an  impression  of 
arbitrariness ;  the  superfluous  Kal  o/jUoioTTjTa  may  be  a  gloss 
which  has  slipped  into  the  Greek  text,  especially  as  ojholottj^; 
is  besides  not  a  Septuagint  word, — Kal  iyeveTo  ovtco<;,  after  ver. 
20,  is  in  accordance  with  the  matter,  but  unnecessary;  the 
other  divergences  are  not  worth  speaking  of.  It  is  just  where 
a  various  reading  in  the  LXX.  would  be  acceptable,  that  it 
leaves  us  in  the  lurch.  Like  the  Hebrew  text,  it  has  the 
striking  Kal  irdar)^  t^9  7^9,  26h,  and  the  extraordinary  Kal 
eyeveTo  ovrco^  after  ver.  30. 

I.  1.  The  fact  of  creation  in  ct  universal  statement. — In  the 
heginning  Eloliim  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The 
account  is  at  once  designated  as  the  work  of  the  Elohist  by  the 
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Divine  name  n^n^x,  for  the  Creator  of  the  worhl  mi-^lit  just  as 
well  have  been  called  ^1^^  as  c/j.  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  G  ;  comp. 
nin>  K-)3,  Isa.  iv.  5,  with  u^rk^  wS-i3,  Deut.  iv.  32.  This  Divine 
name  ^''rk^  is  tlie  plural  of  nipx,  which  occurs  only  in  poetry. 
It  is  certainly  striking  that  the  sinf;ular  ^^^^  is  nnused  in 
prose  literature,  and  that  in  proper  names  also  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  its  employment.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  inferring, 
with  ]N"estle  {Thcol.  Stndicn  cms  Wiirtcmlcrg,  iii.  243),  that 
W^rh^  is  related  to  ^y^,  as  nines*,  Aram,  nv'?^^  is  to  the  nearest 
plural  forms  of  nos,  3X,  and  that  in  this  case  as  in  those 
n  is  only  an  insertion  to  be  deducted,  and  hence  that  ^^^^, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  original  singular  of  D\"ibt<,  but  on 
the  contrary  as  an  additional  secondary  form  from  this 
epenthetic  plural.  This  inference  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  Q^n^x  and  aS  are  derived  from  tlie  same  verbal  root. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  about  p^  at  xiv.  18.  But 
whether  the  verbal  stem  from  which  it  is  derived  is  b^x  (^ix) 
or  nxs,  and  means  to  be  strong,  or  to  be  foremost,  or  anytliing 
else,  ^/ij,  from  which  wrh^  is  derived,  is  at  all  events  another 
verb,  to  which   the   signification  of  violent   inward  anxiety, 

discomposure,  fear,  is  assured  by  the  Arabic  aII  {l^X         \\  ,^\ 

means  in  Arabic  exactly  the  same  as  ^^  *inD^  Hos.  iii.  5,  trcpide 
confurjcre  ad  cdigiicm,  and  hence  U'^rh^,  with  its  singular  ni!?^, 
coincides  as  an  appellation  of  God  with  ^ns),  Gen.  xxxi.  42, 
53  ;  and  t5"|i^,  Isa.  viii.  13  ;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  12.  Eloah,  Arab,  ildh, 
means  reverence,  and  then  the  object  of  reverence.  Primtcs 
in  orhe  Dcos  fecit  timor,  says  Statins  (Thebais,  ix.  GGl),  the 
religious  sentiment  was  and  is  in  its  deepest  foundation  a 
feeling  of  dependence  and  limitation.  The  plural  wrh^  ranks 
with  Q'P^?,  ^V^^ ;  in  heathenism  it  is  an  external  (numerical), 
in  Israel  an  internally  multiplying  (intensive)  plural.  God  is 
thus  designated  as  He  wlio  is  in  the  highest  degree  to  be 
reverenced.  D'^lia  as  an  appellation  of  the  all-exalted  Creator, 
Eccles.  xii.  1,  is  a  similar  plural  (though,  according  to  Baer,  not 
•q'^nu^  but  ^^>"^^2^  is  the  Masoretically  authorized  reading).    Tlie 
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verb  snn,  togetlier  with  which  the  Elohist  has  used  nc^y,  but 
never  "l:;^  has,  as  its  Piel,  ^'"1?,  shows,  the  fundamental  meaning 
of  to  cut,  to  cut  out,  and  then  of  the  forming  and  fashioning 
to  be  thus  effected.  In  other  languages  also  the  verbs  used 
to  designate  the  creative  agency  of  the  Godhead  fall  back 
upon  similar  original  material  meanings,  e.g.  Assyr.  patdku 
(whence  pcUiku,  creator,  synonymous  with  Mni),  to  break,  to 
split ;  Arab,  t— iL>-,  to  make,  properly  to  smooth.  With  the 
withdrawal  of  the  original  material  meaning  Nin  in  Kal  has 
become  the  special  designation  for  Divine  production,  which, 
whether  in  the  realm  of  nature  (Ex.  xxxiv.  10  ;  aSTum.  xvi.  30) 
or  of  spirit  (Ps.  li.  12),  brings  into  existence  something  new, 
something  not  yet  or  not  thus  existing.  Nowhere  is  S"in  used 
of  human  production,  nowhere  is  it  found  with  an  accusative  of 
the  matter.  It  designates  the  Divine  causality  as  uncondi- 
tioned, and  its  product  as  being,  with  respect  to  its  real  state, 
absolutely  new,  and,  as  to  its  ultimate  cause,  miraculous  and 
God-originated.  There  are  many  modes  of  creation,  e.g.  the 
creation  of  man  was  a  different  process  from  the  creation 
of  animals  ;  the  kernel  of  the  notion  expressed  by  5<-ii  is  the 
origination  of  the  absolutely  new,  and  both  the  beginniug  in 
time  of  such  origination  and  the  finiteness  of  the  originated 
are  essential  marks  of  the  notion. 

The  account  begins  with  an  alliteration  significant  to  eye 
and  ear,  ^^"1^  n"'C*5<~in.  The  accentuation  distinguishes  as  far 
as  possible  each  word  of  this  supremely  important  verse. 
Tifcho,  the  separative  of  Athnach,  stands  in  rT'C^sin  as  the 
definition  of  time  which  is  separated  from  what  follows ;  in  IZ^ 
as  the  separative  of  Silluk  it  keeps  the  two  objects  apart,  and  the 
two  HN  are  made  independent  by  means  of  Mercha,  the  servant 
of  Tifcha  and  Silluk,  while  Athnach  has  its  Munach  as  a  servant. 

Ancient  translators  all  regard  ver.  1  as  an  independent 
proposition.  Eashi  however,  and  among  moderns  Ewald, 
Bunsen,  Schrader,  Budde  construe  :  In  the  beginning,  when 
Elohim  created  heaven  and  earth — and  the  earth  was  waste  and 
desert,  etc. — then  God  said  ;   otherwise,  Abenezra  and  Grotius  : 
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In  the  beQ;iniiincr,  when  Elohim  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  the  earth  was  waste  and  desert.  The  former  is,  accord- 
ing to  Hos.  i.  2,  syntactically  admissible.  The  latter  might, 
according  to  vii.  10,  xxii.  l,seem  equally  so,  but  neither  of  these 
examples  is  exactly  similar  :  vii.  1 0  follows  the  plan  of  contem- 
poraneousness, Josh.  iii.  3,  and  xxii.  1  tliat,  viz.,  of  making  the 
circumstances  preceding  the  principal  sentence,  xl.  1.  If  the 
account  had  begun  with  n^::'i;"il  \T'1,  xxii.  1  would  be  similar :  It 
came  to  pass  in  the  beginning,  when  God  created  .  .  .  that 
when  the  earth  was  .  .  .  God  said.  Since  however  no  M**"! 
stands  first,  we  must  admit  that  the  language  proceeds  para- 
tactically.  The  sole  ground  for  the  periodizing  construction 
is,  that  JT'C'i^nn  requires  a  nearer  genitive  definition,  and  that 
without  such  it  must  rather  have  been,  instead  of  ^l^::^^?'^3, 
n^^i'.snzi^  as  it  is  transcribed  in  Greek  fiaprjaijO  (Lagarde,  Sym- 
onicta,  i.  113;  comp.  Gotting.  Anzeigcr,  1882,  p.  327  sq.), 
although  even  then  the  a  may  be  but  a  disguised  sheva. 

We  have  here  however  a  similar  case  with  Dent.  xi.  12, 
Isa.  xlvi.  10,  where  ^''t^'X1  has  neither  genitive  nor  suffix,  but 
the  nearer  definition  has  to  be  supplied  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  or  the  connection.  n'::*t^"i  occurs  only  once,  viz. 
iN'eh.  xii.  44,  with  the  article,  where  n"'::>5^in  signifies  the 
n^t^xn  demanded  by  the  law  (Ex.  xxiii.  19  and  elsewhere), 
the  first-fruits  of  the  ground.  Everywhere  besides  it  is 
either  defined  by  the  following  genitive,  or  by  its  suffix,  or 
the  completion  of  the  definition  is  left  to  the  hearer  (reader). 
It  has  been  said  that  n^C^t<"i2  is  in  a  twofold  sense  an  Aramaism  : 
(1)  because  in  being  without  an  article  it  ranks  with  PPIP?  (so 
here  Onkelos),  and  (2)  because  in  old  Hebrew  n''t^^S"l  does  not 
mean  the  beginning  of  an  event,  but  the  first  (and  generally  the 
best)  part  of  anything.  The  latter  is  however  untrue  ;  Driver 
rightly  refers,  in  opposition  to  it,  to  Hos.  ix.  10,  where  a  fig- 
tree  "  in  its  beginning  "  is  equal  to,  in  the  beginning  of  fig-time  ; 
also  at  Gen.  x.  10,  n'':^^S"l  signifies  not  the  first  part,  but  the 
temporal  beginning.  The  beginning  which  precedes  or  stands 
at  the  liead  of  a  series  or  course  is  everywhere  called  rT'L'^Ni 
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(from  C'N7=C'Ni,  the  head  as  the  foremost).  And  with  respect 
to  the  absence  of  the  article,  it  corresponds,  without  being  an 
Aramaism,  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  Hebrew  tongue,  which 
here  as  often  is  nndefinable.  We  find  "^pn^^,  but  never 
n^nnzi ;  always  "^Jti^^l^,  never  ^JK^'^<■I3 ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
Cisp,  L*•^<*"l^,  Q7ir?P,  always  .without  an  article.  The  Aramaic 
also  frequently  uses  and  omits  determinatives  only  according 
to  a  certain  feeling  not  to  be  more  precisely  accounted  for. 
The  Targum,  Jer.  ii.,  translates  n^'LTwSin  by  ^^J^^'iP,  but 
Hos.  ix.  10  means  an  undetermined  ^^^"^  in  the  beginning 
(early),  and  J^n^pii^-?  is  used  as  well  as  TPli??  for  initio  (e.g. 
Gen.  xiii.  4).  In  Greek  too  eV  dpxfj  is  used  (LXX.  here  and 
John  i.  1),  not  iv  rfj  apxfj ',  but  rrjv  ap')(f\v  (John  viii.  23)  is 
under  certain  circumstances  used  for  initio. 

Besides  the  relativity  of  the  d^lJ^^")  is  involved  in  the  notion, 
the  article  does  not  abolish  it.  The  question  still  remains : 
Beginning  of  what  ?  First  part  of  what  ?  What  is  the 
relation  of  the  relative  notion  which  must  be  here  added  in 
thought  ?  Lyra  (dissenting  herein  from  Eashi)  explains :  in 
lorinciiJio,  scil.  temporis,  but  this  is  too  abstract,  vel  ^J'i'odudionis 
rerum,  but  this  gives  a  tautology,  for  heaven  and  earth  are 
res,  and  indeed  the  very  res,  with  wdiich  the  Divine  creation 
not  only  began,  but  in  which  it  came  forth.  Nor  can  the 
meaning  be :  In  the  beginning  of  the  world  (of  things)  God 
created  the  matter  of  the  universe,  for  heaven  and  earth  are  the 
universe  itself  in  its  twofold  order,  not  the  jprima  materia  of 
both.  Hence  n^C•^s"l  will  here  be  the  beginning  of  the  history 
which  follows,  as  ev  ap-^fj  is  meant  absolutely  of  the  beginning 
of  existence.  The  history  to  be  related  from  this  point 
onwards  has  heaven  and  earth  for  its  object,  its  scene,  its 
factors.  At  the  head  of  this  history  stands  the  creation  of  the 
world  as  its  commencement,  or  at  all  events  its  foundation. 

The  relation  in  which  ver.  1  stands  to  ver.  2  is  question- 
able. If  the  heaven,  whose  creation  takes  place  farther  on, 
on  the  fourth  day,  coincides  with  D^^EJ^n  of  ver.  1,  ver.  1  would 
be  a  summary  of  what  follows.      But  the  heaven  which  was 
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created  on  the  fourtli  day  is  only  tlie  heaven  of  the  earthly 
world,  while  Scripture  speaks  also  of  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
Deut.  X.  14,  and  of  the  heaven  of  heavens  which  are  of  old, 
Ps.  Ixviii.  33,  therefore  of  heavenly  spheres  above  the  heaven 
of  this  earth.  Besides,  the  n^])^,  faciamus,  ver.  2G,  presupposes 
beings  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  of  whose  creation 
(prior,  as  it  appears  from  Job  xxxviii.  4-7,  to  that  of  this 
world)  nothing  is  said  in  the  narrative.  Hence  ver.  1  states 
the  fact  of  creation  in  an  extent  which  the  account  that 
follows  does  not  exhaust.  It  is  within  the  all-embracing 
work  of  creation,  stated  in  ver.  1,  that  ver.  2  takes  up  its 
position,  at  the  point  when  the  creation  of  this  earth  and  its 
heaven  begins :  Aiid  the  earth  was  in  a  state  of  desolation  and 
rigidity,  and  darkness  ivas  upon  the  surface  of  the  primccvcd 
ivatcrs,  and  the  Spirit  of  Elohim  brooded  iipon  the  surfaee  of  the 
waters.  The  perfect  thus  preceded  by  its  subject  is  the  usual 
way  of  stating  the  circumstances  under  which  a  following  narra- 
tive takes  place,  iii.  1,  iv.  1,  xviii.  17-20  ;  'Num.  xxxii.  1  ; 
Judg.  xi.  1,  vi.  33  ;  1  Kings  i.  1  sqq. ;  Prov.  iv.  3  sq. ;  Zech. 
iii.  3  sq.  The  chief  accent  of  nn^n  could  not  here  before 
^n'n  seem  to  have  fallen  back  upon  the  penultima,  because 
then  the  two  similar  tones  tho  and  thd  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  being  indistinct ;  in  truth  however  there  is  a 
very  subtile  accentualogical  reason.^  This  nn\i  is  no  mere 
erat,  it  declares  that  the  earth  was  found  in  a  condition  of  inn 
^ny^,  when  God's  six-days'  creative  agency  began.  Its  primitive 
condition  is  designated  by  a  pair  of  words  of  similar  sound, 

1  The  serviis  Mercha  before  Pashta  remains  as  a  rule  in  its  place,  because 
if  it  were  to  recede  it  must  be  changed  into  another  sign,  and  indeed  into  Mehu- 
pach.     It  therefore  maintains   its    position  unaltered  —  especially  when  the 

^    \  ■  ^    ^        .       ■ 

accent  Rtbia  precedes.     Hence  here  lilh  HH'TJ  )*1Nni^  conip.  jXV  nj[h  nyiD 

(xlvii.   3),   Urh  ^Dp^  '•t^'^i'n  (Ex.  xvi.  22),  r\2  r\''^'::n'h:i  ^3  {ihid.  xxxi.  14), 

nj  {<"'3nb  in  (l  Sam.  xxvil.  11),  B^D3  npi  r\)yr\  (2  Sam.  xvii.  8),  -|n31  3pr 

niy  (Isa.  xiv.  1),  nn  nyh  DnaS  (Hos.  xii.  2),  FI^D  \T1  -iVlSn  (Mai.  iii.  lU), 
and  elsewhere. 
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and  such-like  endings  (rhymes)  and  alliterations  (comp.  KTrjau^ 
Koi  XPV^^^>  \6y(p  Kol  epyw,  epyov  koI  eTro?)  are  found  through- 
out the  Pentateuch,  iv.  12;  Ex.  xxiii.  1;  Num.  v.  18,  24; 
Deut.  ii.  15.  ^inh  (="i![}n=inn)  comes  from  the  Y.  ^^^,  Aram. 
J^nn^  Arab.  ^Ij",  to  roar,  to  be  desolate,  to  be  confounded 
(cittonihcm  esse),  and  means  desolation,  vastitas,  emptiness, 
formlessness.  ^nh  (~''i7'^ -:'"??)  has,  accordiug  to  the  Syriac 
and  the  secondary  verb  ^3113  (to  be  closed,  deaf,  stupid),  the 
meanincf  of  heaviness,  unconsciousness,  lifelessness, — the  inn 
paired  with  inn  does  not  with  the  separative  accent  read 
regularly  ^nbi^  but  with  the  first  sound  kametz,  inhj  (see  Ps. 
Iv.  10).  The  sound  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  the  pair  of 
words  is  awe-inspiring  ;  the  earth  according  to  its  substratum 
was  a  desolate  and  dead  mass,  in  a  word  a  chaos  (%«09).  The 
book  of  AVisdom  xi.  18  has  for  it  the  philosophic  appellation 
vXtj  dfiop(f)o<;,  in  opposition  to  which  the  LXX.  by  translating 
d6paT0<i  Kal  aKaTa(TKeva(TTo<;  fixes  in  the  aoparo^;  that  stage 
of  ideal  pre-existence  in  the  Divine  plan  of  the  world  con- 
cerning which  the  account  is  silent.  The  question  whether 
the  inni  inn  is  to  be  regarded  as  potentially  including  not 
only  earth  but  also  heaven,  must  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  narrative,  which  herein  agrees  with  other  ancient 
cosmocjonies,  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  chaos, 
as  which  the  developing  earth  existed,  embraced  also 
the  heaven  which  was  developing  with  and  for  it.  The 
substance  of  the  mm  inn  is  left  undefined ;  inn  is  the  synonym 
of  ]\^,  Dp^,  i^Pv?,  ^^[}  and  the  like,  and  is  therefore  a  purely 
negative  notion.  Or  does  the  narrative,  when  it  continues  ^t^^ni 
Dinn  "'J£)"^y,  mean  that  the  mm  inn  were  as  to  their  substance  a 
Dinn,  i.e.  a  mass  of  surging  waters  ?  No,  the  Dinn  is  not  the 
mm  inn  themselves,  but  the  flooding  of  the  chaos,  and,  especially 
if  the  earth  in  its  as  yet  chaotic  state,  already  forms  part  of  the 
preparation  of  the  six  days'  work.  In  this  sense  Ps.  civ.  says  of 
the  earth :  Thou  coveredst  it  with  the  Dinn  as  with  a  garment 
(in''DD,  j:>e?'  attract,  for  nn^D3,  comp.  Isa.  Ix.  18,  Ixvi.  8);  and  in  the 
book  of  Job  we  read  of  the  sea,  xxxviii.  8  :  "  I  protected  the  sea 
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witli  doors,  Avlien  it  brake  forth,  issued  from  the  womb ;  when 
I  made  the  clouds  the  crarment  thereof,  and  thick  darkness  a 
swaddling-band  for  it."  This  means  the  state  of  chaos  out  of 
which  the  prima3val  waters,  at  first  enveloped  in  vapour  and 
clouds,  came  forth  as  from  their  mother's  womb.  It  corre- 
sponds to  Bdav  (}^^),  personified  as  a  woman  in  the  Pha^nician 
cosmogony ;  but  in  the  Babylonian  in  Berosus  it  is  the  dark 
primaeval  flood  which  as  'O^opwica  (perhaps  the  same  as 
Umm-arJca,  Mother  of  Erech,  a  second  name  of  the  wife 
of  the  moon -god  Sin,  honoured  in  Erech  or  Warka)  is 
personified  as  a  female.  This  becomes  the  mbn,  i.e.  the 
originating  cause  {matrix),  there  combined  with  OdXarra,  of 
heaven  and  earth,  which  arise  from  its  being  rent  asunder.  In 
the  cuneiform  fragments  also  of  the  Babylonio-Assyrian  legend 
of  the  creation,  the  primaeval  deep  and  chaos  are  identical. 
Chaos  is  called  tiamtit  (tdmtio),  and  this  (a  synon.  of  cqisu, 
Ocean)  is  the  producing  mother  of  all  things.  Hence  the 
word  is  in  Babylonio-Assyrian  feminine,  as  are  in  Hebr. 
almost  all  nouns  formed  with  the  prefix  ta,  e.g.  n;jun,  ns^jn. 
The  form  Dinn  is  an  ancient  formation  like  ^?^,  "^V^ ;  comp. 
^^?\,  which  is  just  as  old  a  noun-form  with  the  prefix  ja.  If 
the  stem  were  Dnn  {DMZ.  xxvi.  211  sq.),  Dinri  would  be  a  form 
like  i^^n^  Aram.  '^^^V.,  "'^^  ;  to  us  however  it  seems  more  probable 
that  Din  (akin  to  non),  to  roar,  to  bluster,  is  the  stem-word. 

"  A  created  chaos,"  says  Dillmann,  "  is  a  nonentity.  If 
once  the  notion  of  an  Almighty  God  is  so  far  developed  that 
He  is  also  conceived  of  as  the  author  of  matter,  the  application 
of  chaos  in  the  doctrine  of  creation  must  consequently  cease. 
Eor  such  a  God  will  not  first  create  the  matter  and  then  the 
form,  but  both  together."  Certainly  the  account  does  not 
expressly  say  that  God  created  chaos,  on  which  account  the 
so  -  called  restitution  hypothesis,  as  Zockler,  its  first  post- 
Eeformation  advocate,  disclosed  to  the  Arminian  Episcopius,^ 
fancies   itself  justified  in    assuming  that  the  chaos  was  the 

^  But  compare  Job.  Delitzsch  (t  3  Feb.  1876),  "  Eiu  altes  Thcologumenon," 
in  the  Lxith.  Zeitschrift,  1872. 
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conseqiTence  of  a  derangement  connected  with  tlie  fall  of  the 
angels,  and  that  the  six  days'  creation  was  the  restoration  of  a 
new  world  from  the  ruin  of  the  old.  But  (1)  if  by  chaos  were 
meant  the  deposit  of  such  a  process  in  the  spirit-world,  we 
should  have  ''nm  instead  of  nn-ni ;  (2)  this  notion  is  a  Theo- 
logumen  read  into  the  text,  and  not  one  to  be  proved  by 
Holy  Scripture ;  and  (3)  we  have  no  need  of  it  to 
understand  that  the  creation  of  the  earthly  world  had  its 
beginning  from  a  chaos.  For  on  the  one  hand  the  all- 
comprising  statement,  ver.  1,  at  the  head  of  the  narrative, 
declares  that  God  is  not  only  the  former,  but  the  creator  of 
the  world,  to  the  exclusion  of  anything  originating  apart  from 
Him ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  circumstance  that  chaos  is  not 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  created  by  God,  is  explained  by 
chaos  being  only  a  means  not  an  end,  only  the  substratum 
of  the  work  of  creation  and  not  properly  such  a  creative  work 
itself ;  God  made  it  the  foundation  of  His  creative  agency,  for 
the  purpose  of  gradually  doing  away  with  it.  For  the  world 
is  the  non-Divine,  the  creation  of  the  world  is  the  realization 
of  something  different  from  God.  Hence  the  world  comes 
forth  first  of  all  in  a  condition  which  answers  to  its  contrast 
to  God,  and  it  is  in  the  course  of  the  six  days'  work  raised 
out  of  this  condition  into  one  pleasing  to  God,  and  in  which 
the  problem  of  its  history,  concentrated  as  it  is  in  man,  is  to 
develop  an  ever-increasing  likeness  to  God.  If  it  does  not 
contradict  the  idea  of  an  Almighty  God  that  the  development 
of  the  cosmos  was  effected  in  a  series  of  gradually  advancing 
creative  epochs,  neither  will  the  fact  of  His  having  made 
chaotic  primitive  matter,  as  yet  formless  and  confused,  the 
foundation  of  this  development.  Such  a  foundation  is  even 
of  the  liighest  cosmical  and  ethic  significance,  for  the  raising 
up  of  the  world  out  of  chaos  involves  the  possibility  of  its 
reverting  thereto,  and  of  the  relapse  of  man  to  that  materiality 
which  is  the  foundation  of  his  being.  The  possibility  of  such 
a  reversion  to  the  tohu-wa-bohu  is  pointed  out  by  pictures 
of  judgment,   such   as    Isa.    xxxiv.    8-11,   Jer.    iv.    23-26, 
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which  go  liCav  to  representing  primitive  matter  as  a  fiery 
stream  ;  the  process  of  formation  was  indeed  prepared  for  by 
the  thohu  being  flooded  over  by  the  thehom. 

Darkness  (^;;'n  V  t:M,  to  press  together,  to  thicken,  see 
comm.  on  the  Psahns  on  2  Sam.  xxii.  12)  settled  over  this 
flood  of  waters,  in  which  the  fervid  heat  of  chaos  was 
quenched  ;  but  though  there  was  now  present  in  water  the 
solvent  which  brings  all  matter  into  contact  and  inter- 
action, only  accidental  forms  devoid  of  plan  would  have 
resulted  had  not  the  Spirit  of  God  hovered  over  the  waters. 
Dillmann  rightly  finds  in  this  ^^^1^  a  "  delicate  allusion  "  to 
the  myth  of  the  world-egg.  Clieyne  (art.  "  Cosmogony  "  in  the 
Encycl.  Britannica)  translates  "  the  wind  of  Elohim."  Certainly 
nil  means  breeze  and  spirit,  p]n"i  however  cannot  be  said  of 
the  wind,  but  indicates  that  the  action  of  the  Spirit  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  bird,  as  Milton  says  : 

"  Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss." 

For  ^ni  means,  according  to  its  root,  to  keep  the  wings 
loose,  so  that  they  touch  and  yet  do  not  touch  {BMZ.  xxxix. 
607),  and  then  both  to  brood  with  loose  wings  over  and 
to  hover  down  in  flight  upon  anything.  The  Ethiopia 
translates  jeselel,  he  overshadowed,  with  reference  to  Luke 
i.  35,  but  the  real  New  Testament  parallel  is  Matt.  iii.  16. 
The  sanction  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  even  Him  who  came 
down  in  the  form  of  a  dove  upon  Jesus,  is  compared  with  the 
brooding  of  a  bird.  The  Jerus.  Targum  calls  this  Spirit  Nnn 
porrn,  the  spirit  of  love,  and  the  Midrash  on  Genesis  ch.  viii.  is 
even  so  bold  as  to  say  that  He  is  ^"'t^'Dr:  i^jd  h^  *nn,  the 
Spirit  of  the  future  Christ. 


The  First  Day  of  Creation,  i.  3-5. 

Yer.    2,   beginning   with   the    cliief  historical  tense    iidnm, 
states  the  circumstances  under  which  the  creative  acts  of  the 
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six  clays  now  take  place,  in  a  verb  sentence  and  two  noun 
sentences  :  TJien  Elohim  said,  Let  Ivjhi  he :  and  light  ivas.  Tiie 
first  of  the  beings  of  the  Cosmos,  i.e.  of  the  ordered  universe, 
■was  light  {i)i^  with  the  vibrating  sound  n,  which  is  also 
characteristic  of  nx")).  The  creation  of  light  forms  the 
commencement  of  the  acts  of  creation ;  for  as  water,  the 
primitive  matter,  leads  to  new  material  combinations,  so  are 
the  forces  manifesting  themselves,  as  light  with  heat  (nix, 
lux,  and  "i^s,  calor),  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  all  further 
origination  of  separate  beings.  Primitive  light  comes  into 
being,  light  not  at  first  restricted  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
especially  to  that  source  of  light  the  sun ;  for  the  source  of 
primitive  light  is  God.  But  not  in  an  emanative  sense,  for 
it  comes  into  being  through  the  creative  word  of  command, 
the  fiat  of  God,  that  word  in  which  His  will  is  comprised  -and 
energised — ^n*5  "TO^  xin^  Ps.  xxxiii.  9,  comp.  6.  His  calling 
the  light  into  being  is  the  commencement,  and  its  appearing 
good  in  His  sight  is  the  close  of  its  genesis,  ver.  4 :  And  Eloliim 
saio  the  light,  that  it  was  good :  and  Elohim  divided  between  the 
light  and  the  darkness.  Instead  of  Nin  niD  (comp.  Ex.  xii.  2  ; 
Eccles.  ii.  24)  it  is  here  briefly  niLS,  as  in  the  Hodu  Ps.  cvi.  1, 
and  frequently;  and  instead  of:  He  saw  that  the  light  was  good, 
it  is  said :  He  saw  the  light,  that  (it)  was  good,  that  which 
was  perceived  being  divided  into  a  nearer  and  a  more  distant, 
i.e.  a  predicative  object  (corresponding  with  the  classical 
ace.  c.  inf.,  inasmuch  as  the  accusative  is  after  the  model  of 
Apollonios  Dyskolos  attracted  to  the  finite),  as  in  vi.  2,  xii. 
14,  xiii.  10,  xlix.  15  ;  Ex.  ii.  2  ;  Ps.  xxv.  19  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  31 ; 
Eccles.  ii.  24,  viii.  17  ;  Gal.  iv.  11  ;  comp.  the  similar  Vl^'SJ  h^Z* 
f)l»^,  1  Kings  xix.  4 ;  Jonah  iv.  8  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
construction  with  the  undivided  object,  iii.  6.  Chaos  with 
the  dark  primceval  waters  is  far  below  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  God,  who  did  not  create  the  earth,  inn,  i.e.  not  that  it 
might  be  and  continue  a  inn,  Isa.  xlv.  18.  The  creation  of 
light  was  the  first  of  those  works  by  means  of  which  the 
world,  now  being  brought  into  existence,  became  step  by  step 
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an  object  of  the  Divine  complacency.  The  separation 
between  light  and  darkness  henceforth  secures  to  botli  their 
independent  peculiarity.  The  appearance  of  light  is  the  first 
morning  of  creation,  but  does  not  absolutely  do  away  with 
darkness ;  light  and  darkness  are  separated,  that  from  this 
time  forth  they  may  alternate  in  conformity  with  law.  In 
place  of  a  single  pD,  the  account  with  circumstantial  solemnity 
prefers  pni  •  .  •  p3,  as  e.g.  does  also  Cicero  in  Laelius,  c.  25  : 
quid  inter  sit  inter  popular  cm  .  .  .  ct  inter  constcintem.  The 
testimony,  niD  '•3,  is  given  to  the  light,  not  to  the  darkness,  but 
both  are  named  by  God,  ver.  5  :  And  Eloliini  called  the  lir/Jit 
''Day''  and  the  darkness  called  He  ''Night"  And  it  ivas  evening 
and  luas  morning — one  day  (the  first  day).  He  called  the 
light  "  day,"  i.e.  by  the  name  day  =  gave  it  this  name ;  comp. 
xxxi.  47  with  ii.  20,  xxvi.  18,  where  U'C^  also  stands.  The 
name,  as  given  by  God,  is  the  expression  of  the  nature  and 
tlie  seal  of  the  future  mode  of  appearance  of  light  and  dark- 
ness ;  the  many  -  tongued  human  names  are  but  lisping 
attempts  to  denote  the  nature  of  things.  Day  is  called  in 
Hebrew  n)\  Assyr.  tlmu,  perhaps  related  with  nh  (xviii.  1  ; 
comp.  D^p.'!,  xxxvi.  24  =  D^Jsn^  thermce),  as  the  time  of  warmth 
and  hence  of  light ;  night,  ^^y  (here  in  pause  ly!^^  with  a  tone- 
less and  therefore  an  accusativo-adverbial  a,  like  modern  Greek 
?;  vvKja,  vv-)(6a),  perhaps  as  the  time  of  veiling  and  enveloping 
(from  ^h  out  of  l?v) ;  in  Assyr.  the  plural  is  lildti,  which 
presupposes  a  fern.  sing,  lilatic,  liltu,  and  besides  usually  means 
the  evening  in  distinction  from  musu,  night.  When  then  it  is 
evening  the  terminus  a  quo  is  the  morning,  which  dawned 
with  the  creation  of  light,  and  the  morning  which  follows  the 
evening  is  that  which  begins  the  second  day,  and  therefore 
terminates  the  first. — Hence  the  days  of  the  Hexaemeron  are 
not  reckoned  from  evening  to  evening,  vv)(6i]ixepa  (Dan.  viii. 
14;  2  Cor.  xi.  25),  according  to  the  computation  of  the 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  ]\Iosaic  calendar,  but  from  morning 
to  morning,  as  tlie  T3aby Ionia ns  reckoned  their  days.  For, 
says  Pliny,  h.  n.  ii.  79,  alii  aliter   ohservavcrc,  Bahylonii  inter 
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duos  solis  cxorhts}  The  evening  seems  to  be  called  2"}.^,  as 
being  the  mingling  of  light  with  darkness,  the  twilight,  in 
which  the  darkness  begins  to  be  overcome  by  the  light. 
According  however  to  the  Assyr.  irib  samsi,  sun  going  in  = 
C^DCn  NU^,  it  means  the  time  of  the  going  in  (setting)  of  the 
sun,  from  erehc,  to  go  in,  to  go  down,  like  Isa.  xxiv.  11,  naiy 
nriDC^'^D,  all  joy  is  gone  down.  "ip3  without  doubt  means 
properly  the  breaking,  viz.  of  light,  hence  early  morning 
(comp.  "1133,  nni33^  i^ina,  a  youth,  where  the  breaking  forth,  the 
first  appearance,  the  early,  is  everywhere  the  fundamental 
notion),  "ins  Di^  is  found  instead  of  |it^s"i  DV,  in^  being  used 
as  in  ii.  11,  iv.  19,  and  in  r]02  im^  ^[a  rcov  aafi^aTcov, 
Matt,  xxviii.  1,  equivalent  to  jltJ'N"! ;  the  day  which  forms 
the  cardo  ordiiiis  is  designated  by  the  cardinal  number,  the 
article  is  absent  as  it  regularly  is  in  a  casting  up  enumera- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  length  of  the  days  of  creation  we 
would  say  with  Augustine  {de  civ.  Dei,  :5^.  6) :  Qui  dies  cujiLs- 
modi  sint,  aut  perdiffieile  nobis  aut  etiam  impossihile  est  eogitare, 
quanto  magis  dicere.  Days  of  God  are  intended,  and  with 
Him  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  a  day  that  is  past,  Ps.  xc.  4. 
M'Donald,  Dawson,  and  others,  who  are  convinced  that  the 
days  of  creation  are,  according  to  the  meaning  of  Holy 
Scripture  itself,  not  days  of  four-and-twenty  hours,  but  a3ons, 
are  perfectly  right.^  For  this  earthly  and  human  measurement 
of  time  cannot  apply  to  the  first  three  days,  if  only  because 
the  sun,  the  measurer  of  time,  did  not  as  yet  exist ;  nor  to 
the  Sabbath,  because  there  the  limiting  formula  is  absent ; 
while  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  remaining  three  days 
were  days  of  four-and-twenty  hours,  because  they  elapsed 

^  This  twofold  manner  of  reckoning  days,  sometimes  from  morning,  some- 
times from  evening  twilight,  is  found  in  the  Avesta  as  well  as  in  the  Thorah  ; 
see  Spiegel,  "Zur  Gesch.  des  Avestakalenders, "  in  DMZ.  xxxviii.  433  sq. 

2  According  to  a  subsequent  Indian  view,  the  history  of  the  world  runs  its 
course  in  an  infinite  series  of  creations  and  destructions  (comp.  a  similar  stat^j- 
ment  in  Weher,  Synagogale  Theologie,  p.  193  sq.)  :  "The  entire  duration  of 
the  continuance  of  one  of  these  creations  is  called  a  day,  the  interval  of 
destruction  until  the  next  renovation  a  night  of  Brahma  ;  "  see  Holtzmann  in 
DMZ.  xxxviii.  192. 
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between  morning  and  morning.  The  account  represents  the 
work  of  God  according  to  the  image  of  human  days,  which 
together  with  the  Sabbath  form  the  primitive  type  of  tlie 
human  week.  It  lies,  however,  in  the  nature  of  the  copy 
that  it  should  correspond  only  on  a  very  reduced  scale  with 
the  incommensurable  greatness  of  its  original.^  A  limit  is 
put  to  the  six  work-days  only  to  give  them  in  distinction 
from  the  Sabbath  the  character  of  terminated  periods.  The 
time  at  which  the  creative  agency  ever  began  anew  is  called 
morning ;  the  time  at  which  the  Creator  brought  His  work  to 
a  close,  evening.^  It  is  a  childish,  or  to  speak  plainly,  a 
foolish  notion,  arbitrarily  forced  upon  the  narrative  with- 
out compulsory  reasons,  to  make  it  measure  the  lapse  of  time 
from  morning  to  evening  and  to  morning  again  by  a  clock 
of  human  manufacture. 


The  Second  Day  of  Creation,  i.  6-8. 

Darkness  having  been  on  the  first  day  broken  up  by  light,  the 
primaeval  waters  are  now  also  broken  up  and  separated,  ver.  6  : 
Then  Elohim  said,  Let  there  he  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the 
iuaters,  and  let  it  he  dividing  hetween  ivaters  against  ^caters,  more 
accurately  towards  waters ;  the  h  (with  a  fore-tone  Kanietz)  is 
that  of  relation,  here,  as  in  Jonah  ii.  17,  the  local  direction: 
between  the  waters  towards  the  other  waters ;  in  ver.  7,  when 
the  division  is  effected,  T?^  .  .  .  T?  stands  instead,  as  at  AJj. 
The  LXX.  translates  Vi?"},  arepewfia,  Jerome  firmamentum,  Gr. 
Yen.  coming  nearer  to  the  root  notion  with  a  self-made  rd^a 
(after  rerafMac  from  relvw).  The  stem-word  vp"!  means  to  tread 
(comp.  ipi,  ^j  to  stamp  on  the  ground,  as  in  the  Horatian 
nunc  2>cde  lihero  i^ulsanda  tellus),  then  also  to  make  thin,  close 

^  Driver  also  admits  "  that  the  writer  may  have  consciously  used  the  term 
figuratively."     We  assert  it. 

2  I  formerly  tliought  :  at  which  the  Creator  left  His  work  to  its  own  now 
established  development.  But  if  the  evening  means  a  pause  in  creating,  a 
pause  of  rest  extending  from  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  till  the  morning  of 
the  seventh  would  have  preceded  the  Sabbath  of  creation. 
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and  firm,  and  in  this  way  to  extend,  to  stretch  out.  The 
higher  ethereal  region,  the  so-called  atmosphere,  the  sky,  is 
here  meant ;  it  is  represented  as  the  semi-spherical  vault  of 
heaven  stretched  over  the  earth  and  its  waters,  Prov.  viii.  2  7  ; 
Job  xxvi.  10.  What  Petavius  (de  opificio  muncli)  here 
remarks  :  Codtim  aereitm  o-repeco/na  dicitnr  non  natiiraz  propria 
conditione,  sed  ah  effectu,  quod  perinde  aquas  separet,  ac  si  murics 
csset  solidissimtis,  must  have  forced  itself  upon  ancient  observa- 
tion also.  ^^Vc"  might,  agreeably  to  the  meaning,  have  taken 
the  place  of  ^7^"!-  ^'"^^t?  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  sub- 
stantive in  the  meaning  of  a  partition,  but  as  "  let  it  be 
dividing,"  which  includes  the  notion  "  permanently  "  (Driver, 
Hcbrcio  Tenses,  §  135.  5).  It  is  intentionally  that  ^'^^^).  is  not 
used,  but  that  the  statement  of  what  is  to  be  henceforth  a  law  of 
nature  is  expressed  in  the  temious  durans  (comp.  Num.  xiv.  3  3  ; 
Deut.  ix.  7).  Yer.  7  gives  the  carrying  out  of  that  which  was 
thus  called  into  being :  And  Eloliim  made  the  firmament,  and 
divided  hetiueen  the  ivaters  heneath  the  firmament  and  the  waters 
above  the  firmament ;  and  it  was  so.  This  p"M''i  is  placed  by 
the  LXX.  after  ver.  6,  where,  according  to  vv.  9,  15,  24,  its 
original  place  may  have  been.  It  everywhere  else  stands 
after  the  creative  fiat,  but  here  after  its  accomplishment, 
declaring  that  the  Divine  will  which  had  been  expressed  was 
fulfilled  in  and  by  the  Divine  operation.  Instead  of  "  between 
the  waters  towards  the  waters,"  it  is  here  said,  "  between  the 
waters  which  are  below  and  the  waters  which  are  above  the 
firmament ; "  \  nnnp  meaning  beneath,  \  ^Pp  above,  whereas 
nnno  with  a  genitive  following  means  from  beneath,  9«,  and 
hvo  with  a  genitive  following  means  from  above,  Ex.  xxv. 
22,  vii.  17.  The  upper  waters  are  however  called  in  Ps. 
cxlviii.  4,  "  the  waters  D^Dirn  Si?D ; "  ^yo  with  a  gen.  following 
sometimes  coincides  {e.g.  xl.  17)  with  h  i^yro,  as  "  over"  does 
with  "  above."  The  upper  waters  are  the  mists  and  clouds 
which  move  above  us,  the  watery  masses  clinging  to  the  arch 
of  heaven,  from  which  rain,  bursting  from  the  clouds,  descends 
upon  the  earth, — or,  to  use  a  scientific  term  of  similar  meaning, 
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"  the  meteoric  "  water.  Eain  is  described  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  the  emptying  of  the  water-stores  of  heaven,  the  water-gates 
or  shiices  of  heaven  being  opened  (vii.  11  ;  Ps.  civ.  3,  13),  and 
the  heavenly  waters,  as  it  were,  drawn  off  (Job  xxxvi.  27), 
and  channels,  the  paths  for  the  lightnings,  cleft  for  them  (Job 
xxxviii.  24  sq.) ;  the  ancient  representation  is  herein  still 
incomplete,  but  in  such  descriptions  the  poetic  form  of  state- 
ment chiefly  prevails.  After  God  had  called  forth  the  firmament 
by  His  creative  word,  and  then  effectually  carried  out  His 
purpose  (as  is  stated  by  nti'y,  which  corresponds  more  with 
the  Latin  perficcrc  than  with  facG.re),  it  received  from  Him  its 
name,  ver.  8  :  And  Eloliim  called  the  firmament  " Heaven" 
And  it  was  evening  and  was  morning — a  seeond  dag.  The 
form  D"*^^  is  only  apparently  a  dual  {DMZ.  xviii.  104),  being 
really  just  as  much  a  plural  as  the  Phoen.  Q^^^,  Tt^f,  Assyr. 
same,  with  the  retention  of  the  third  letter  of  the  stem 
(comp.  the  Chald.  participles  of  verbs  n^,  which  make  pJ3, 
pass.  "C}'^),  for  the  primitive  form  of  the  verb  np^  is  1^L^^,  whence 
the  Arab,  plural  samaivdt,  or  ^^^,  whence  the  ^th.  plural  is 
samajdt ;  it  means,  to  be  high  (Arab.  Lk-;*  with  t_^,  to  raise, 
cxtollerc)  ;  also  in  ancient  Greek  ad/jLot,  according  to  Strabo 
(viii.  19,  x.  17),  means  ra  vy^rrj.  The  spirit  of  the  language 
as  little  thinks  of  a  plurality  of  heavens  in  D''»t^  as  in  ovpavoi, 
cceli ;  here  especially  is  meant  the  atmosphere  stretched  over 
us  like  a  vault.  The  plural  (see  on  this  matter  Dietrich's 
Ahliandhtng  ziir  heir.  Grammatik,  1846)  denotes  the  im- 
measurable heights  and  distances  among  which  the  up-looking 
eye  loses  itself.  Scripture  calls  the  heavens  which  span  in 
continuous  circles  the  heaven  of  this  earthly  world  ^"O^y 
D^^u'n,  The  LXX.  has,  after  the  Divine  naming,  koX  elSev  6 
06o<;  on  KoKov.  The  account  however  contains  seven  well  con- 
sidered niD  ''3,  the  seventh  and  last  of  which  is  nxo  IID.  And 
here  *'  God  saw  that  it  was  good "  would  be  as  yet  out  of 
place,  for  the  firmament  divides  the  upper  from  the  under 
waters,  but  the  waters  beneath  still  form,  a  boundless  con- 
tinuity, which  still  holds  imprisoned  within  it  the  developing 
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earth.     Hence  the  nvj  ''a  is  reserved  for  the  work  of  the  next 
day. 

The  Third  Day  of  Creation,  \.  9-13. 

The  first  creative  act  of  the  third  day's  work  consisted  in 
the  embanking  of  the  lower  waters  and  the  formation  of  the 
dry  land,  ver.  9  :  And  Moliim  said.  Let  the  luaters  gather 
together  from  under  the  heaven  to  one  iilace,  and  let  the  dry  land 
appear :  and  it  was  so.  The  Xiphal  njlj^i  has  here  a  reflexive 
meaning,  to  gather  together,  as  at  Jer.  iii.  17,  to  accumulate. 
D'JO'J'n  nnno  is  not  a  virtual  adjective  to  D'^on  :  the  waters 
situated  under  heaven,  but  belongs  to  the  jussive :  they  are 
to  gather  together  while  in  sinking  they  recede  from  heaven 
(comp.  Jer.  x.  11).  The  intensive  form  '"i^'Z^  denotes  the  land 
according  to  its  permanent  equality  of  dryness.  The  jussive 
^^y)\  commands  only  the  appearing  which  strikes  the  senses. 
The  account  does  not  tell  us  the  manner  in  which  the  at  first 
embryonic  earth  floating  in  the  waters  with  its  relief  of  hills 
and  valleys  came  into  existence.  What  made  its  appearance 
when  the  waters  gathered  into  one  place  is  graphically  par- 
ticularized, Ps.  civ.  7  sq.  The  mountains  rose,  the  valleys 
sank,  as  Hilarius  Pictav.  says  in  his  Genesis,  ver.  97  sq. :  colles 
tumor  arduus  effert,  Suhsidunt  vcdles.  The  LXX.  had  in 
their  Hebrew  text  the  description  of  this  event:  Kal  awyJxOv 
kt\.  after  p  Ni^v  In  our  text  the  allotment  of  the  name 
follows  immediately  on  p-\"i^1,  ver.  10  :  And  Elohim  called  the 
dry  land  "Earth;"  and  the  gathering  place  of  the  icaters  called. 
He  "Seas:"  and  Elohim  saiu  that  it  (icas)  good.  While  God 
separates  things  according  to  their  natures.  He  by  this  very 
act  separates  also  notions  and  names ;  human  naming  is  but 
the  distant  echo  of  this  Divine  act.  Above  it  w^as  the  earth 
in  its  entirety,  ver.  1,  and  then  the  chaotic  mass,  ver.  2, 
which  was  called  p.^5l^  (as  it  is  always  written  instead  of 
T}J^\}) ;  now,  after  the  separation  of  the  dry  land  and  the 
waters,  the  land  obtains  the  name  p.?  (Assyr.  irsituv,  with 
a    feminine    ending),  which    probably    means    properly    the 
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ground  under  our  feet,  from  i*"l>^  related  witli  TT^,  ..J,,  to 
tread  down,  pi,  to  run,  i.e.  according  to  Virgil,  cclcri  ikcIc 
pidsare  liuimtm.  And  the  gathering  place  of  the  waters 
receives  the  name  D^^!  (different  from  D^?p;,  and  therefore  not 
derived  like  it  from  a  middle  vowelled,  but  from  a  geminatum 
verbal  stem),  the  seas  or  ocean,  for  the  plural  is  here  con- 
ceived of  as  singular  and  intensive  (and  construed  accordingly, 
Ps.  xlvi.  3  sq.).  The  sea  in  its  origin  is  represented  as  a 
connected  whole,  in  respect  of  which  the  lesser  reservoirs, 
especially  the  rivers  which  it  receives  into  itself,  are  un- 
noticed. After  the  basin  of  the  sea,  that  Divine  bulwark 
against  the  pressure  of  the  waves,  Job  xxxviii.  11,  Jer.  v.  22, 
has  come  into  existence — God  finds  it  good.  The  dry  land  how- 
ever, which  is  still  bare  and  empty,  He  cannot  as  yet  find  good. 
Hence  a  second  creative  act  is  on  the  third  day  added  to 
the  first,  the  world  of  plants  arises,  ver.  11  :  And  Elohim 
said,  Let  the  earth  sprouting  si^rout  forth  green,  seed-yielding 
herhs,  fruit  trees  hearing  fruit  after  their  (the  fruit  trees)  hind, 
in  luhich  (in  which  fruit)  their  (the  fruit  trees)  seed  is,  ujjon 
the  earth :  and  it  was  so.  ^^"^.^  has  the  euphonic  Gaja  to 
ensure  a  clear  pronunciation  to  i  before  ^,  as  in  ^lb^"lf^',  Ex. 
xxviii.  22,  to  "i  before  tr.  ^^^  has  the  tone  falling  back 
regularly  on  the  penultima,  and  ''I?,  Dag.  forte  conjunctivum. 
It  is  a  question  whether  in  ^^ob  ^"12  r\'^'^  the  suffix  of  ^yoh  falls 
back  on  na  or  na  y^ ;  but  certainly  reference  to  the  fruit 
tree  (which  is  also  accented  accordingly)  is  intended,  the 
fruit  of  the  fruit  tree  is  determined  according  to  its  species. 
The  fruit  is  called  nD,  as  that  which  has  come  forth  or  from 
(Fr.  Delitzsch,  Proleg.  114),  i.e.  in  virtue  of  the  productive 
vegetative  power  of  the  plant.      The  seed  is  called  VIJ,  like 

semen,  from  serere,  the  kind  T'O,  from  pi»,  fingere  (comp.  ^U, 
to  think,  to  consider ;  ^^U,  fut.  i,  to  feign),  whence  also  n:5i^n, 
thus  answering  exactly  to  the  Greek  eZSo9,  and  the  Latin 
species.  The  meaning  sidcarc,  to  which  Dillmann  refers  this 
word  in  the  sense  of  division,  seems  ^^.<,  fat.  i,  to  have  first 
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gained  the  meaning  sidcarc  as  a  denom.  from  Ajucv-,  furrow; 
and  the  Assyr.  minu,  number  =  mivju  (Fr.  Delitzsch,  Hebreio 
Language,  p.  40  sq.),  is  rehited  to  IJJJp  =  "lapp.  Moreover  the 
remark  in  Fr.  Delitzsch's  Proleg.  144,  that  in  collective 
notions  |''D  does  not  so  much  signify  kind  as  distinction  of 
kinds,  is  correct.  Not  three,  but  two  kinds  of  plants  are 
distinguished.  For  xc^l  according  to  the  schema  etymologicum 
belongs  to  Nunn,  and  is  hence  the  conception  of  a  species, 
which  is  then  specialized.  5^^'^  denotes  plants  in  the  first 
stage  of  their  origin,  the  young  sprouting  green  (comp.  the 
agricultural  picture.  Pro  v.  xxvii.  25:"  the  hay  is  carried,  and 
the  st:^l,  the  second  crop  growing  afterwards,  showeth  itself") 
which  growing  up  becomes,  some  of  it  y^)i,  herbs,  some  of  it 
yVy  trees.  The  herbs  are  called  V^'}tD,  seed-forming,  seeding, 
what  they  become  while  maturing ;  comp.  on  the  other  hand 
y^t,  seed-bearing,  ver.  29,  when  come  to  maturity;  both  Hiph. 
and  Kal  are  in  this  sense  denominative.  The  final  word  of 
the  creative  fiat,  P.^^'^'V,  falls  back  upon  5^c^"in ;  for  if  con- 
nected with  U'lyiT  ^'^^  a  false  distinction  is  the  result,  since 
herbs  also  yield  their  seed  upon  the  earth, — a  distinction  which 
is  also  inadequately  expressed,  for  it  should  be  bvo  instead  of 
hV'  Thus  the  earth  is  to  bring  forth  these  kinds  of  plants 
upon  the  earth,  i.e.  as  a  clothing  for  itself.  The  accomplish- 
ment, ver.  12,  is  thus  stated:  And  the  earth  sprouting  'brought 
forth  green,  herbs  yielding  seed  after  their  (the  herbs')  land,  and 
trees  hearing  fruit,  wherein  is  their  (the  trees')  seed,  after  their 
(the  trees')  kind :  and  Elohim  saw  that  it  ivas  good.  While 
there  is  now  no  generation  of  organic  existences  from  lifeless 
matter,  the  world  of  plants  originally  came  into  existence 
through  the  earth  being  miraculously  fertilized  by  the  word  of 
God.  And  here,  on  the  third  day,  the  narrative  relegates  the 
severance  of  the  kinds  entirely  to  the  beginning  of  creation. 
Instead  of  i^^pp  we  have  here  in  ver.  1 2  ^!^2*pp  twice,  with  the 
suffix  ehu,  from  ahu,  customary  with  nouns  from  verbs  n^,  but 
elsewhere  rare.  The  second  creative  act  of  the  third  day  is 
also  sealed  with  :  "  Elohim  saw  that  it  (was)  good."      On  the 
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first  day  we  have  2)0-^'2  once,  on  the  second  not  at  all,  on  the 
third  twice/  Both  triads  represent  the  scheme  — o^-  ver.  13  : 
A7id  it  was  evening  and  was  morning — a  third  day. 

The  Fourth  Day  of  Creation,  i.  14-19. 

The  fourth  work  -  day  is  parallel  with  the  iirst.  On  the 
first  light  was  created,  on  the  fourth  the  firmament  was 
endowed  wuth  the  light  -  giving  bodies.  The  generation  and 
existence  of  plants  was  not  possible  without  the  light  created 
on  the  first  day;  but  now,  when  creation  rises  from  plant-life 
to  animated  living  beings,  light  is  separated  and  united  to 
heavenly  bodies  as  regulators  of  the  application  of  its  benefits 
to  the  earth,  ver.  14  :  And  Elohim  said :  Let  there  he  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven,  to  divide  hetivecn  the  day  and  the  night;  and 
let  them  he  for  signs,  and  for  seasons  (serving  to  measure  them), 
and  for  (the  measurement  of)  days  and  years.  The  Divine : 
Let  there  be,  is  still  ''n^_  though  followed  by  a  plural  subject, 
as  at  V.  23,  ix.  29,  Num.  ix.  6  ;  and  the  same  enallage  numeri 
is  found  Ex.  xxviii.  7,  even  with  a  not  subsequent  but  preced- 
ing material  subject  (Ges.  §  14G.  3);  here  too  it  is  apparent 
that  the  notion  which  is  in  Hebrew  combined  with  the  plural 
is  originall}^  and  predominantly  rather  cumulative  than  multi- 
plicative. The  light  is  called  lis,  the  lights  (light-bearers, 
light-bodies)  ^""i^P,  LXX.  <f>ci)aT7Jp6<;  (once,  Ps.  cxxxvi.  7,  with 
poetic  boldness  Q^■1^^< ;  and  once,  Ezek.  xxxii.  8,  with  peculiar 
accuracy  ")ii<  ""^i^P).  The  lights  called  into  existence  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven  have  (A)  the  double  special  purpose  :  1. 
of  dividing  the  entire  day  into  two  halves,  a  day-half  and  a 
night-half;  2.  they  are  to  serve  (Vni,  etfiant,Yu\ed  by  the  pre- 
ceding jussive)  (a)  for  nhs,  signs  (plur.  of  n\ii  =  ctwajat,  from  nit<, 
related  to  nin,  nj^n),^  i.e.  signs  of  the  weather,  of  the  quarters 
of  heaven,  or  also  of  historical  occurrences  (comp.  Jer.  x.  2, 
where  D'^CD'n  ninx  refer  to  astrological  prognosis),  whether  in  a 

^  Hence  Tuesday  is  called  by  the  Jews  Ki-toh,  and  reckoned  a  lucky  day,  and 
therefore  a  favourite  wedding-day. 
.2  So  also  Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Frolerj.  116  sq. 
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regular  or,  like  Matt.  ii.  2,  Luke  xxi.  25,  an  extraordinary 
manner ;  (h)  for  D^IV.!^  (comp.  the  echo,  Ps.  civ.  9),  limits  of 
time  (from  nyi,  to  predetermine  whether  space  or  time),  i.e.  for 
the  intimation  and  regulation  of  definite  periods  and  intervals 
of  time,  in  virtue  of  their  periodic  influence  upon  husbandry, 
navigation,  and  the  work  of  other  human  callings,  as  well  as 
upon  the  course  of  plant,  animal  and  human  life  (the  growth 
of  plants,  the  coupling  time  of  animals,  the  migration  of 
birds,  Jer.  viii.  7)  ;  (c)  for  ^^yp,  D'^J,  days  and  years,  i.e.  for 
the  demarcation  of  the  length  of  the  days  and  of  the  lunar 
and  solar  years.  The  months  are  included  in  the  u^2^ ; 
but  the  week,  as  a  unit  of  time  not  measured  by  either  sun 
or  moon,  is  left  out  of  consideration,  nj^^  ^J^^^  Assyr.  sattic 
(from  santu),  seems  to  mean  change  or  vicissitude,  the  ^ 
of  njc*,  to  fold,  to  be  double  (whence  the  name  of  the  number 
two),  having  a  different  phonetic  value  (Aram,  n,  Arab.  ClS) 
from  the  ^  of  ^J£^',  a  year  (Aram.  ^,  Arab.  ^).  After  the 
twofold  special  purpose  now  follows  {B)  the  general  one, 
ver.  15  :  And  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
to  give  light  ujjon  the  earth :  and  it  was  so.  The  lights  (light- 
bodies)  are  to  become  lights  (light-sources)  to  give  light  upon 
and  for  the  earth.  Wisdom  then  carries  out  what  omnipotence 
called  into  being,  ver.  16  :  And  Elohim  made  the  tivo  great 
lights  ;  the  great  light  for  the  riding  of  the  day,  and  the  small 
light  for  the  riding  of  the  night :  and  the  stars.  Both  lights  are 
great  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  light  proceeding  from  them 
to  the  earth,  but  of  different  magnitude  among  themselves. 
The  greater  light  is  appointed  for  the  ruling  of  the  day,  the 
less  for  the  ruling  of  the  night.  Mythology  makes  Samas  and 
Sin  gods  and  kings,  the  lights  of  heaven,  Trpyrdvec^i  /cocrfiov 
&eoi  (Wisd.  xiii.  2) ;  but  here  "^^^P^  is  a  designation  of  the 
predominant  agency  of  the  two  lights  of  heaven  which  gives 
but  a  distant  reminiscence  of  this  personification  and  deifica- 
tion,— heathen  myths  are  in  the  mind  and  speech  of  revealed 
religion  reduced  to  rhetorical  metaphors  and  poetic  images. 
The  sun,  ^^^^\  and  moon,  nT^  are  left  unnamed,  the  narrator 
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designating  by  describing  them.  And  it  is  intentionally  that 
he  does  not  say  that  God  gave  them  names.  The  Semitic 
names  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  of  so  accidental  a  nature,  that 
the  reference  of  them  to  Divine  appellation  is  deliberately 
omitted.  The  giving  of  names  by  God  is  restricted  to  day, 
night,  heaven,  earth,  sea,  to  which  is  only  added  as  a  sixth, 
V.  2,  the  name  of  man  (Dns).  The  creation  of  the  stars  is 
despatched  in  two  words :  D''li3i3n  ns"i.  The  name  designates 
the  stars  as  round  bodies,  for  3Di3  is  softened  from  2333  (from 
33D,  to  be  rolled,  to  be  round),  just  as  rabrab,  Syr.,  becomes 
raurah.  The  narrative  intends  the  starry  heavens  of  this 
earthly  world,  in  which  the  sun  and  moon  appear  as  great 
lights.  The  formation  of  the  heavenly  lights  is  followed  by 
their  local  establishment  with  a  recapitulation  of  their  desti- 
nation, vv.  17,  18  :  And  Elohim  ijlaccd  them  in  tlu  firmament 
of  heaven,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  and  to  ride  the  day  and 
the  night,  and  to  divide  hetiuccn  the  light  and  the  darkness :  and 
Elohim  scnv  that  it  ivas  good.  The  verb  jnj  combines  the 
notions  of  Oelvat  and  Bovvai,  like  the  J^nj  concealed  in 
n^n,  Ps.  viii.  2.  Light  and  darkness  here  stand  for  day  and 
night,  14«,  and  the  destination,  to  be  for  signs  and  measures 
of  time,  which  there  follows,  146,  is  unmentioned.  The  Divine 
2)12  acknowledges  the  work  of  the  fourth  day  to  be  completed, 
and  an  evening  and  morning  now  produced  by  sun  and  moon 
closes  it,  ver.  19  :  Aiid  it  ivas  evening,  and  luas  morning — a 
fourth  day. 

The  Fifth  Day  of  Creation,  i.  20-2.3. 

The  time  of  all  earthly  occurrences  being  determined 
by  the  creation  of  the  stars,  and  the  regularity  of  light, 
that  fundamental  condition  of  all  earthly  life,  secured, 
the  first  self-moving  animated  beings  are  now  called  into 
existence.  The  work  of  the  second  day  had  separated  the 
waters  below  from  the  waters  above  by  means  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  of  the  fifth  peoples  both  the  waters  and  the  air 
with  beings  moving   freely  in  them,  ver.    20  :    And  Elohim 
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said,  Ld  the  imtcrs  swarm  forth  a  swarm  of  living  souls, 
and  let  fowl  fly  upon  the  earth  on  the  face  of  the  firmament  of 
heaven.  The  component  matter  of  the  birds  is  left  undefined/ 
that  of  the  water  animals  also  not  being  distinctly  stated. 
For  n^  with  the  accus.  (like  ^pveiv,  Jas.  iii.  11,  with  the 
intransitive  /Spveiv  rivi  or  tlp6<;)  does  not  necessarily  mean  :  to 
bring  forth  out  of  itself  in  a  swarming  mass,  but  like  Ex.  vii.  2  8 
(Jahv.),  Ps.  cv.  30  :  to  bring  to  light  in  a  swarming  mass. 
Meanwhile  the  narrative  places  the  water  animals  and  birds 
even  at  their  origin  in  a  relation  to  their  elements  water  and  air 
which  limits  their  condition.  The  LXX.  translates  n*n  ^^^  p?^, 
epirera  -^frv^cov  ^(ocrcjv  ;  but  H^  does  not  mean  merely  creeping 
animals,  but,  without  respect  to  magnitude  (see  ver.  21),  swarm- 
ing, i.e.  numerous,  animals  actively  moving  about  among  each 
other.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  correct  that  rTTi  tJ^s:  is  not 
in  apposition  to  p^  (Dillm.  according  to  the  supposed  require- 
ment of  the  ace),  but  is  governed  by  it  in  the  genitive.  Plants 
are  not,  according  to  Scripture,  without  life  (Job  xiv.  8,  9  ;  Ps. 
lxxviii.47;  Isa.xiv.  3;  Jude  12,  comp.  Ps.  Iviii.  10),  but  animals 
of  even  the  lower  classes  which  now  come  into  existence  are 
^Irvxal  ^coaai,  i.e.  beings  who  are  indeed  material  (for  i^^a:  is 
always  nn,  combined  with  matter),  but  who  have  the  life 
centre  of  a  soul  or  conscious  self-hood,  '"ijn  in  this  connec- 
tion is  not  a  governed  genitive  (for  -v/^u^^  J'to?}?  is  a  really 
inadmissible  expression,  see  on  ii.  7),  but  a  descriptive 
epithet :  soul  which  lives  and  animates,  viz.  bodies,  and 
"living  souls,"  stands  synecdochically  for  animated  material 
beings,  bodies  having  souls.  \3  of  the  firmament  of  heaven 
is  its  side  turned  towards  earth  (comp.  Isa.  xxv.  7).  The 
double  command  of  the  Creator  is  fulfilled  as  stated,  ver.  2 1  : 
And  Elohim  created  great  lohales,  and  all  kind  of  souls,  the 
living  and  moving,  luhich  the  waters  swarmed  forth  after  their 


^  Not  indeed  according  to  the  Vulgate,  eX  volatile  super  terram  suh  fir- 
mamento  cnli,  the  infUience  oi"  which  upon  the  ecclesiastical  observance  of  fasts 
l)roduced  .abundant  results ;  see  Zuckler's  Gesch.  der  Beziehmujen  zwisdien 
Theologie  und  Naturicisseiischaft,  i.  174,  etc.,  ii.  133,  etc. 
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hind  (tlie  kind  of  these  beings),  and  all  ivinr/ed  foivh  after 
their  hind:  and  Elohim  saw  that  it  was  good.  The  great 
Cetaceae  and  Saurians,  which  from  their  long  stretclied-out 
shape  are  called  (V  |n)  ^^T^^,  are  mentioned  in  the  first  place 
only  by  way  of  example.  Both  C'SJ  and  fiiy  are  without 
an  article,  i'sn  means  all  togetlier,  h'2,  all  and  each,  Sd  ns, 
absolute  (ix.  3),  or  witli  a  following  indeterminate  genitive 
(viii.  21;  Deut.  ii.  34;  Eccles.  xii.  14):  all  of  every  kind, 
all  without  exception.  The  definition  should  begin  with 
n*J'?oin ;  but  a  beginning  is  already  made  with  •T'nn,  iraaav 
^lrv^)]v  Tj-jv  ^(Zaav,  for  ,Tnn  is  here,  as  always  in  this  connection, 
not  a  substantive  {—  i3''*nn,  as  in  Elihu  and  Ezekiel),  but  an 
adjective,  and  accented  accordingly.  Cinj^p^  (defectively  written 
like  \\}i^^,  iv.  4)  is  the  only  plural  of  i"*^  that  occurs  in  the 
Old  Testament.  ^33  too,  which  might  be  a  substantive,  is 
according  to  vii.  14  intended  as  an  adj.,  LXX.  irav  Trerecvov 
irrepwTcv.  As  yet  God  has  spoken  to  no  creature ;  but  now 
that  animated,  i.e.  conscious  (though  not  as  yet  self-conscious, 
fully  conscious),  life  has  begun,  He  begins  to  bless,  ver.  22  : 
And  Elohim  Messed  them,  saying :  Be  fruitful,  and  increase, 
and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  increase  upon  earth. 
According  to  the  usual  view,  "  blessing  "  is  a  notion  developed 
from  the  fundamental  notion  of  kneeling,  and  indeed  of  kneelin<7 
in  prayer.  According  however  to  the  Arabic  custom  of  speech, 
the  verb  cJ-'  has  the  fundamental  meaning  "to  extend," 
whence  hirka,  n^^n,  pond,  from  the  mass  of  water  extending 
in  breadth,  and  especially  to  lie  down,  so  that  the  knees  or 
breast  lie  upon  the  ground ;  the  knees  are  called  C3;3"i2,  as  the 
limbs  which  more  especially  participate  in  this  action.  Hence 
too  npns,  abundance  of  goods,  Arab,  especially  abundance  of 
fruits,  a  plentiful  harvest,  and  "q-ia,  to  bless,  is  equivalent 
to,  to  cause  extension,  increase,  prosperity  by  word  and 
deed.  Fr.  Delitzsch  obtains  the  meaning  to  bless  by  another 
path  :  Assyr.  hardhio  means  to  step  (syn.  asdnt),  Pi.  hiwruhu 
=  "qir,  to  cause  to  step,  to  bring  onwards,  to  make  prosperous. 
The  knee  is  then  called  hirhu  as  the  means  of  advancin<^'-,  and 
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the  blessing  npn!i  as  a  prosperous  advance  (Prolegomena,  p.  46); 
the  admission  however  of  the  pond,  'iD^n^  in  this  tissue  of 
notions,  is  a  difficulty.  Here  where  God  blesses,  or  better 
perhaps,  pronounces  a  blessing  (henedicit),  the  wishing  word 
is  at  the  same  time  the  imparting  deed,  the  bestowal  of  gene- 
rative power.  The  pair  of  words  nmi  ms  is  characteristic  of 
the  Elohistic  sections  ;  ^'^l  is  the  jussive  of  Kal.  The  fifth  day 
closes  with  the  Divine  blessing,  ver.  23  :  And  it  was  eveniyig, 
and  teas  morning — a  fifth  day.  The  number  is  written  in 
full,  ^^''pn ;  the  Dagesh  does  not  appear  till  the  form  in- 
creases, though  not  then  without  exception;  for  we  find  n^on 
and  D^l^'pn,  n^^'''^n  and  n^E^pn ;  still  qiiintiis  is  throughout  '•rPD. 


Tlic  Sixth  Day  of  Crrxdion,  i.  24-31. 

The  sixth  day's  work,  like  that  of  the  third,  consists  of  two 
creative  acts,  the  land  which  appeared  on  the  third  day  being 
now  peopled  with  land  animals  and  men.  The  work  of  the  six 
days  kept  man  in  view.  The  animals  were  created  in  increas- 
ing approximation  to  him,  and  now,  ver.  24,  the  land  animals, 
which  most  nearly  approach  him,  are  created:  And  Elohim  said: 
Let  the  earth  hring forth  living  sotds  after  their  kind  (that  of  these 
living  beings),  cattle,  and  cree^nng  animals  and  the  wild  least  of 
the  earth  after  its  hind  (that  of  these  wild  beasts  and  of  these 
animals  in  general) :  and  it  ivas  so.  The  land  animals  are 
divided  into  three  classes:  1.  n^riB  (from  DHB  to  be  dumb, 
dull,  heavy),  here  as  elsewhere  (though  not  exclusively)  the 
name  of  four-footed  domestic  animals.      2.  b'^T   (from  b?0"i,  to 

o\'^,'^o  swarm,  a  synonym  of  pSJ'),  in  this  connection :  the 
smaller  creeping  animals,  which  keep  closer  to  the  ground. 
3.  P^'^J^JD,  the  wild  beast  of  the  earth,  which,  as  representing 
the  most  active  kind  of  animal  life,  is  called  n>n  /car  e'f. ;  the 
connective  form  is  in  ver.  25  given  in  the  narrative  tone  as 
n>n ;  but  here  in  the  divine  fiat  the  more  ancient  and  therefore 
more  solemn  iri^n  is  used,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxix.  2,  1.  10,  Zeph.  ii. 
14,  and  frequently,  the  second  word  being  always  without  the 
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article  (because  the  oldest  form  of  the  language  had  no  article) ; 
the  final  i  is  certainly  not  the  ancient  termination  of  the 
accusative  (o  obscured  from  a),  but  the  nominative  (u  enhanced 
to  o),  Ges.  §  90.  3  (comp.  tlic  forms,  Num.  xxiv.  3,  15,  Vs. 
cxiv.  8,  with  the  same  case-vowel  faded  into  a  connective 
sound).  The  creative  word  which  calls  into  being  the  three 
kinds  of  animals  is  addressed  to  the  earth :  loroducat  terra. 
Their  genesis  takes  place  with  the  maternal  participation  as  it 
were  of  the  earth,  hence  their  bodily  nature  is,  as  compared 
with  that  of  fishes  and  birds,  pre-eminently  earthy.  While 
the  creative  word  goes  forth,  what  it  declares  is  realized  by 
the  Creator,  ver.  2  5  :  And  Eloliim  made  the  ivild  beast  of  the 
earth  after  its  kind,  and  cattle  after  its  kind,  and  all  creeping 
animals  of  the  ground  after  their  kind :  and  Elohim  saw  that  it 
{xoas)  good.  Wl  is  here  used  (as  vv.  7,  16)  instead  of  j<-ia"'l, 
ver.  2 1  ;  the  latter  means  to  bring  forth  by  creating ;  the 
former,  to  carry  into  execution.  The  succession  of  the  tliree 
classes  is  here  different  from  that  in  the  former  verse ;  there 
the  advance  Avas  from  the  nearer  to  the  more  distant ;  here,  from 
the  greater  to  the  less.  The  creeping  animals  are  here  called 
more  definitely  •"'P'^^p  ^'^"i,  the  addition  ryo'^^r\  not  merely 
colouring  but  defining  (comp.  ver.  21  ;  Lev.  xi.  46  ;  Ps.  Ixix. 
35);  an  echo  is  found  Hos.  ii.  20.  The  earth  is  called  ps, 
as  a  solid  body,  and  especially  as  the  solid  ground  under  our 
feet ;  nmt<  is  the  earthy  covering,  especially  the  mould  or 
humus,  which  covers  the  body  of  the  earth  as  the  skin  does  man. 
"VYe  are  not  specially  told  that  God  blessed  the  land  animals. 
This  is  understood  from  ver.  22.  The  intentionally  only 
threefold  'y\y\  (vv/  22,  28,  ii.  3)  sheds  its  light  on  all  sides, 
while  here  the  narrator  hastens  past  the  blessing  of  the  land 
animals  to  the  creation  of  man. 

The  creation  of  man  forms  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  day's 
work.  He  is  made  last  of  all  the  creatures  of  the  six  days  as 
the  noblest,  but  also  as  the  most  needy  of  all ;  for  he  is  in  need 
of  all  the  creatures  that  precede  him,  without  their  being  in 
need  of  him.     Man  does  not  come  into  being  by  ^fiat  addressed 
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to  the  cartli.  A  solemn  declaration  of  tlie  Divine  will  here 
answers  to  the  creative  Let  there  be  :  ver.  2Q>,  And  Eloliim  said, 
Let  us  make  man  in  onr  image,  after  our  likeness  ;  and  let  them 
subject  to  themselves  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  birds  of  heaven, 
and,  the  cattle,  and  the  whole  earth,  and  every  cveej)ing  thing 
moving  u^on  the  earth.  The  indicative  form  nb'yp  has  a 
cohortatory  meaning  ;  the  intentional  ah  of  the  cohortative  only 
occurs  once  in  the  Kal  of  a  verb  n^,  Ps.  cxix.  117  (but  comp. 
also  Ixxvii.  4),  and  once  in  the  Rithjgael,  Isa.  xli.  23.  But 
how  are  we  to  understand  this  plural  faciamus .?  It  is  not  a 
self-objectivizing  plural  (Hitzig  on  Isa.  vi.  8),  for  there  is  no 
example  of  a  speaker  speaking  of  himself  in  the  plural,  while 
his  ego  is  addressing  his  words  to  himself  as  object.  On  the 
other  hand  the  so-called  ^^?«'.  majestatis  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual in  the  East  {DMZ.  xxii.  109).  He  who  speaks  in  the 
plural  of  greatness  proper,  appears  to  himself  (without  being 
comprised  with  others)  to  be  of  the  value  of  many.  In  this 
sense  God  frequently  speaks  of  Himself  in  the  Koran  (e.g. 
88.  25  sq.)  as  We.  But  such  a  plural  cannot  be  shown  in 
Holy  Scripture  where  God  is  speaking  of  Himself.  Where 
it  seems  to  be  found,  we  have  to  admit  that  God  the  Father  is 
comprising  Himself  either  with  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  or  with 
the  celestial  spirits.  Scripture  itself  confirms  the  latter,  for 
from  beofinninoj  to  end  it  testifies  that  God  communicates  to 
the  spirits  who  surround  Him  what  He  purposes  to  do  upon 
earth,  1  Kings  xxii.  19-22;  Job  i. ;  Dan.  vii.  10;  Luke  ii. 
9  sqq. ;  Eev.  iv.  sq.,  with  Ps.  Ixxxix.  8  and  Dan.  iv.  14,  where 
compare  the  Chaldee  representation  of  the  \''''\'''}^,  iypTJyopoc,  as 
Geol  povKaloi  (Diodor.  ii.  30).  It  is  in  this  comnnniicative 
sense  that  ni^;;^  is  intended.  Just  as  Jahveh  comprises  Himself 
with  the  true  Israel,  Isa.  xli.  21  sq.,  so  does  He  with  the 
seraphim,  Isa.  vi.  8,  and  here,  as  also  iii.  22  and  xi.  7,  with 
the  heavenly  spirits  in  general.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
Midrash  {Pesikta  de  Bah  Cahana,  ed.  Buber,  34a;  comp.  Targ. 
Jer.),  and  in  accordance  with  this  of  Philo  (i.  556,  ed.  Mangey): 
BLokeyeraL  6  tmv  o\wv  iraryp  rah  eavrov  Evvd/jLeacv.      Elohiia 
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no  more  concedes  thereby  a  share  in  creation  itself  to 
the  B^ne  Haelohini  than  He  does  in  sending  (Isa.  vi.  8) ; 
but  He  does  "ive  them  an  interest  therein  as  to  their 
knowledge  and  will.  The  communicative  speaker  ever 
remains,  in  relation  to  those  whom  he  thus  comprises 
with  Himself,  the  Higher.  But  He  imparts  to  them  and 
gives  them  an  interest  in  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this  that  we  must  understand  "  in  our 
imaire  and  in  our  likeness  "  as  includincr  the  angels.  Accord- 
ing  to  Scripture,  the  angels  form  together  with  God  one . 
family,  and  man,  being  made  in  God's  image,  is  for  this  very  < 
reason  made  also  in  the  image  of  angels  {ppa^v  rt  irap' 
ayyiXov^;,  according  to  Ps.  viii.  6,  LXX.),  though  this  is  not 
directly  stated,  and  is  therefore  denied  by  Keerl  as  well  as 
by  most  ancient  teachers  {DMZ.  xxiv.  283  sq.).  We  do  not 
question  that  i^jn^'^^lr  is  a  more  particular  nearer  definition  of 
^J^SvH  (Frank,  System  der  chr.  Wahrheit,  i.  348) ;  the  LXX. 
arbitrarily  inserts  a  too  sharply  separating  Kal :  Kar  eiKova 
'y)ixe7epav  Kal  Ka6^  o/jlolcoctiv.  But  it  is  not  a  secondary,  "  an 
adverbial "  determinative  (Wendt,  VoUkommenheit,  p.  200), 
for   then  the    exchange  of  the  words  (ver.  3)  would  not  be 

admissible.      The   noun    ch^   (from   d^v  =  ^j^,  to  cut,   to   cut 

away  ^)  means  the  image,  and  n^Di^cUe  Gleichc  —  a  good 
German  substantive,  mid.  high.  Germ,  gclichc,  which  we 
prefer  to  the  too  abstract  sounding  Gkichhcit  or  Achnlichkeit 
(likeness) ;  both  words  admit  of  a  twofold  use,  and  are  then 
thus  distinguished,  rb)i  meaning  original  image  or  imitation  ; 
r\)Dl,  model  or  copy.  The  idea  of  nb)i  is  more  rigid,  that 
of  niDT  more  fluctuating,  and  so  to  speak  more  spiritual ; 
in  the  former  the  notion  of  the  original  image,  in  the  latter 
that  of  the  ideal  predominates.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
this    that     the    prefixes    n   and  d    are    used,   although    they 

'  Friedr.  Delitzsch  thinks  otherwise,  Proleg.  141,  from  055^=  Jic',  ^^  be  dark 
(whence  H^JOpV) ;  but  it  is  difficult  thence  to  arrive  at  the  idea  shadow-ijiiago 
(something  like  adumbratio). 

,    J 
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might  be  exchanged  (comp.  Lev.  v.  25  with  xxvii.  12  ; 
2  Chroii.  xxxi.  17  with  16).  With  n  the  original  form  is 
thought  of  as  thongh  it  were  a  form  for  casting,  in  d  as  a 
model  set  before  one  (comp.  on  the  other  hand  v.  3). 
Hence  the  Greek  and  many  of  the  Latin  Fathers  started 
from  at  least  a  correct  feeling  when  they  referred  the  Kar 
elKova  of  the  LXX.  to  the  physical,  and  kuO'  ofxoiwcnv  to 
the  ethic  side  of  the  imago  divina,  though  there  is  no 
linguistic  necessity  for  this  distinction.  The  narrative  does 
not  expressly  state  wherein  the  Divine  likeness  consisted, 
for  the  doTiiinium  tcrroc  promised  to  man,  26&,  is  not,  as  the 
Socinians  think,  its  content  but  its  consequence,  or  as  Frank 
thinks  it  better  to  express  it  {%b.  i.  p.  349),  not  its  nature, 
but  the  manifestation  of  that  nature.  Nevertheless  it  results 
as  a  retrospective  inference  from  this  sovereignty  (Ps.  viii.  ^V), 
that  the  Divine  image  in  man  consists  in  his  being  a  creature 
who  has  mastery  over  himself  (self-conscious  and  self-deter- 
mining), and  therefore  exalted  above  all  other  earthly 
creatures.  Because  Dnt5  is  used  of  man  in  a  sense  which 
includes  the  species,  the  sentence  goes  on  in  the  plural : 
and  let  them  subject  (nn^,  siibigere,  with  n  of  the  object  as 
usual  in  verbs  of  ruling).  Tm  seems  to  have  fallen  out 
between  ^Dm  and  y^^'n ;  for  if  the  sentence  had  concluded 
with  Y^^n  i^Dll,  we  should  have  had  a  significant  climax 
ascendens,  while  now  the  enumeration  of  the  kinds  of  animals 
is  continued  contrary  to  expectation.  The  deficiency  must 
however  be  an  old  one,  for  the  LXX.  has  koI  irdaif]^  t^? 
7%  both  at  26&  and  at  ver.  28,  which  it  enlarges  from  266 
(comp.  Jas.  iii.  7,  where  only  four  kinds  of  animals  are 
enumerated,  and  not  five,  as  would  be  the  case  if  n^n  had 
stood  here)  ;  the  Syriac  alone  among  ancient  versions  inserts 
riTi.  Next  follows  the  carrying  into  execution  of  the  resolution 
formed  in  the  Divine  counsel,  ver.  27:  And  Eloliim  created 
man  in  His  own  image  :  in  the  image  of  Elohim  He  created  him  ; 
male  and  female  He  created  iliem.  We  experience  a  trembling 
joy  at  these  words  ;  the  three  propositions  are  like  a  tripudium. 
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i.e.  a  dance  of  victory  of  three  measures.  What  is  ri-Lited  in 
more  detail  in  the  Jahvistic  narrative  is  here  comprised  in  a 
few  winged  words :  God  created  man,  and  that  with  difference 
of  sexes.  The  notion  of  the  pair  predominates  in  nD'Si  c"'K, 
that  of  sexual  distinction  in  n3p3^  "i3J  (LXX.  apaev  kov  6rj\v, 
Lith. :  cin  Men! in  vnd  Freiolin),  stem- words  -i3r  V  3T,  ii^figcre, 
and  npJ  V  3p,  cxcavarc.  The  origin  of  man,  though  not 
brought  to  pass  by  a  creative  fiat,  is  nevertheless  called  a 
creation,  Ni3,  and  may  be  also  so  called  in  respect  of  ii.  7. 
For  the  essential  characteristic  of  creation  is  not  the  exclusion 
of  existing  material,  but  the  achievement,  and  indeed  the 
miraculous  achievement,  of  something  hitherto  non-existent ; 
for  to  appoint  that  anything  shall  henceforth  exist  according 
to  law  is  a  miracle.  The  narrator  now  the  more  opportunely 
reiterates,  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  He  has 
now  reached  the  point  towards  which  he  was  steering.  What 
follows  concerning  the  Divine  blessing  announces  also  an 
exalted  frame  of  mind,  ver.  28  :  And  Elolmii  Nessed  them :  and 
Elohim  said  to  them  :  Be  fruitful,  and  increase,  and  fill  the 
earth,  and  suhduc  it,  and  subject  to  yourselves  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  the  birds  of  heaven,  and  ever?/  least  that  moves  tq^on  the  earth. 
The  brief  irDxf'  at  the  blessing  of  the  animals,  ver.  22,  is  here, 
in  the  effort  for  poetical  parallelism,  extended  to  nn^  "lox^i 
n^nbi^.  The  authorization  and  vocation  to  dominion  over  the 
earth  employs  such  strong  expressions  as  ^2^,  j^'^'oculcare,  and 
mi,  suhigere,  because  this  dominion  requires  the  energy  of  \' 
strength  and  the  art  of  wisdom.  AYe  have  translated  rrri 
by  Geticr  (=  all  beasts),  because  the  word  lias  here  a  wider 
meaning  than  at  ver.  24  sq.  The  tenth  -i^x"*"!  of  the  narrative 
points  out  to  man  and  beast  their  means  of  nourishment  in 
vv.  29,  30  :  And  Elohim  said  :  Behold,  I  give  you  every  seed- 
yielding  herb  u2:)on  the  face  of  the  lohole  earth,  and  all  trees  in 
vjhich  are  seed-yielding  fruits  ;  let  it  serve  you  for  food.  And 
to  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  all  the  birds  of  heaven,  and  to 
all  that  moveth  ujoon  the  earth,  in  u:hich  is  living  soul,  (have  I 
given)  every  green  herb  for  food  :  and  it  loas  so.     The   perfect 
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Tin:  is  usual  in  agreements,  grants  of  autliority,  engagements, 
givings  of  names  (xli.  45)  (Ges.  §  126.  4).  On  ^3-n^5  with 
an  indeterminate  noun  (all  and  each  of  the  after  -  named 
kind),  see  on  ver.  21.  V*?f  followed  by  V]},  here  means,  in 
distinction  from  V^iTD,  ver.  11  sq.,  seed-yielding  or  containing. 
In  ver.  30  we  must  supply  ""nnj  before  ^^V  py~?::'r\ii^  omnem 
virorem  herbce  (recurring  ix.  3  ;  comp.  Ex.  x.  15  ;  Isa.  xv.  6); 
it  was  absent  also  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  LXX.  The 
latter  agrees  with  the  Masoretic  text  in  also  making  ver.  30 
conclude  with  Ka\  iyevero  ovtco<;.  This  p"\n^i  declares,  that 
the  will  of  God  which  directed  man  as  well  as  beast  to 
vegetable  diet  was  also  carried  into  effect.  There  was  only 
an  unimportant  difference  between  the  food  of  both,  herbs 
only  being  allotted  to  beasts,  but  to  man  fruit  trees  as  well, 
the  inexhaustible  nature  of  such  food  being  indicated  by  T}j 
Vit.  The  announcement  of  the  will  of  God  is  but  cursorily 
sketched,  ncnn  is  included  in  Y"^^^  ^^^ ',  certain  articles  of 
food,  such  as  milk  and  honey,  are  left  out  of  consideration, 
without  being  said  to  be  forbidden.  The  main  point  is  not 
what  is  expressed,  but  its  reverse ;  for  the  direction  to  vege- 
table diet  means  the  restriction  to  this,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  flesh  of  animals.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Flood  that  man 
was  authorized  to  kill  animals  for  his  food,  ix.  3.  The 
creation  of  God  was  designed  for  propagation,  not  for  de- 
struction. The  subsequent  order  of  the  world  is  not  the 
original ;  at  the  beginning  peace  prevailed  between  man  and 
the  beasts,  and  among  the  beasts  towards  each  other.  Ewald 
and  Dillmann  rightly  see  in  the  p-M^i  an  indication  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  world's  history  a  Paradisaic  peace  pre- 
vailed, and  find  that  A  (Q)  and  O  (J")  are  agreed  on  this 
matter.  Outside  of  Israel  too  the  tradition  is  widely  spread, 
that  men  and  animals  were  originally  satisfied  with  vegetable 
food ;  it  is  not  merely  a  notion  of  Pythagoras.  Such  pro- 
phecies also  as  Isa.  xi.  6-9,  Ixv.  25,  Hos.  ii.  20,  presujDpose 
it,  for  they  promise  the  restoration  of  this  aurea  cetas.  We 
cannot  admit  that  this  Paradisaic  peaceful  commencement  of 
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life  is  but  a  pleasant  dream,  a  sliadowy  picture  of  tlie  imagiua- 
tion,  i  fit  were  only  for  the  fact  that  there  is  more  wisdom  in 
the  traditions  of  nations  than  in  the  views  of  individuals.  The 
objection,  that  the  teeth  and  intestines  of  men,  as  well  as  of 
many  beasts,  are  adapted  for  both  animal  and  vegetable  diet, 
does  not  perplex  us, — the  whole  of  the  six  days'  creation  is, 
so  to  speak,  supralapsarian,  i.e.  so  constituted  that  the  conse- 
quences of  the  foreseen  fall  of  man  were  taken  into  account, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  need  of  remodelling  of  creation. 
That  man  can  live  and  thrive  without  animal  food  is  a  fact 
confirmed  by  experience,  and  there  are  nations  who  live  almost 
entirely  on  vegetable  food  and  the  milk  of  their  flocks,  very 
rarely  eating  flesh,  e.g.  the  nomadic  Arabs  and  the  Indians, 
wlio  are  nevertheless  very  fine  and  intelligent  races.  JSTor 
does  the  reference  to  the  animals  of  the  primaeval  world, 
among  whom  devouring  each  other  was  already  customary, 
seem  to  us  any  counter-proof.  For  such  animals  belong  to 
the  time  prior  to  the  world  of  man,  while  the  peace,  which 
restriction  to  vegetable  diet  would  secure,  refers  only  to  the 
animal  world  contemporary  with  man,  and  appointed  to  live 
along  with  him.  It  is  indeed  true  that,  if  we  would  enforce  the 
thesis,  that  the  killing  of  one  living  creature  by  another  was 
not  the  direct  will  of  God  for  the  universe  down  to  the  world  of 
the  infusoria,  we  shall  encounter  insuperable  difficulties.  But 
the  scriptural  narrative  concerning  the  first  beginning  requires 
no  such  far  and  deep  reaching  consequences.  For  why  then  is 
it  silent  concerning  the  animals  of  the  waters  ?  The  dominion 
over  the  DM  r\y\l  also  was  indeed  allotted  to  man,  ver.  28, 
but  in  ver.  29  sq.  the  fish  are  purposely  left  out  of  considera- 
tion. Men  and  animals  are  here  in  question  only  so  far  as 
they  associate  together;  it  is  only  in  this  department  that  the 
Divine  will,  which  excludes  killing  for  the  purpose  of  food, 
attains  legislative  expression.  The  inference,  that  it  was  not 
then  also  a  law  and  appointment  of  nature,  that  apart  from 
men  and  those  animals  who  formed  their  nearest  surrounding, 
the  life  of  one  creature   might  be  preserved  by  the  killing  of 
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auother,  would  be  unjustifiable.  All  living  creatures  within 
this  earthly  world  exist  in  a  state  of  constant  war.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  certain  animals  to  torture  their  prey  with  refine- 
ment of  cruelty.  And  it  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  be  and  must 
be  thus,  that  as  a  limit  is  set  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
vegetable  world  by  means  of  the  frugivorous  animals,  so  the 
immoderate  increase  of  the  latter  is  prevented  by  the  beasts 
of  prey,  while  these  are  in  their  turn  kept  under  by  the 
weapons  of  man.  From  the  sanction  however  of  the  peace 
implied  in  ver.  29,  we  may  conclude  that  the  present  world, 
subjected  as  it  is  to  yLtaraioTT;?  and  SovXeia  tt}?  ^6opd<i  (Rom. 
viii.  18-26),  is  not  that  absolutely  best  world,  that  adequate 
exponent  of  the  holy  love  which  is  God's  nature,  but  only  the 
preliminary  stage  of  a  glorified  world,  in  which  love  will  bear 
sole  sway,  and  death  in  every  form  be  cast  out.  The  word  of 
God,  which  made  peace  the  fundamental  law  for  mankind, 
and  for  the  animals  most  nearly  approximating  him,  was  now 
followed  by  the  close  of  the  Hexaemeron,  ver.  31  :  And 
Eloliim  saw  all  that  He  had  made,  and,  hchold,  it  was  very 
good.  And  it  was  evening,  and.  u-as  morning — the  sixth  day. 
The  Creator  surveys  all  that  He  has  brought  to  pass,  and 
finds  it  very  good.  The  result  is  introduced  by  nsn.  Each 
single  item  is  niLD,  if  not  in  itself  alone,  yet  in  its  relative 
adaptation  to  the  whole ;  but  this  whole,  in  which  are  har- 
moniously comprised  all  the  single  suitable  items,  is  '^^^D  niD. 
The  adverbially  used  ^^l^  means  mightiness,  and  the  funda- 
mental idea  is  either  weight  (from  n^x,  to  burden)  or  extension, 
as  it  seems  to  be  according  to  the  Assyrian,  from  nj^D, 
Tiutddn,  to  be  much  (V  nc,  to  extend,  to  stretch).^  Pro- 
minence is  given  to  the  sixth,  as  the  concluding  day  of 
creation,  by  the  article :  a  day,  viz.  the  sixth.  That  the 
connection  of  tlie  words  is  not  intended  to  be  a  c^enitive  one 

^  In  the  Tliorali  of  E.  Meir  it  is  pessimistically  said,  after  Bereshith  rahha, 
ch.  9,  DIO  2112  njni,  by  wliicli  is  meant  certainly  not  tlie  roll  of  the  Thorah. 
"but  the  reading  of  the  Thorah  of  this  R.  Meir  ;  see  Rosenfeld's  D''"lD1D  nilDki'D 
(Wilna  18S3),  p.  59. 
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is  seen  e.g.  from  Jer.  xxxviii.  14,  ''^ytJ'n  Ni30,  entrance  (to  the 
temple),  viz.  the  third.  That  this  connection  of  the  determi- 
nate adjective  witli  an  indeterminate  substantive  (like  e.g. 
xli.  26)  is  no  sign  of  a  later  period  of  the  language,  has  been 
shown  by  Driver  {Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  ix.  1883,  p.  229). 
^^^n  DV3  with  the  preposition  is  constantly  found,  e.g.  Ex. 
xvi.  5,  xxii.  29  ;  but  Neh.  viii.  18,  Dan.  x.  12,  are  the 
first  examples  of  ''^^^  Di*n,  so  that  the  statistical  discovery 
rather  proves  the  contrary  of  what  Giesebrecht  tries  to  prove. 

The  Sabbath  of  Creation,  ii.  1—3. 

If  the  days  of  creation  are  regarded  as  the  periods  inter 
duos  occasus,  the  Sabbath  of  creation  begins  with  the 
evening,  i.e.  late  in  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day.  Then  how- 
ever we  have  the  incongruous  result,  that  evening  being  the 
beginning  of  rest,  is  also  the  beginning  of  work.  The  matter 
is  rather  as  follows :  the  days  of  creation  consisted  of  a  morn- 
ing half  and  an  evening  half,  the  morning  reaching  its  climax 
at  noon,  and  the  evening  its  lowest  point  at  midnight,  and 
this  whole  day  is  reckoned  a  work  -  day.  For  if  it  is  the 
meanincf  of  the  narrative,  that  the  Creator  rested  at  the  beoin- 
ning  of  each  evening,  we  should  then  have  seven  Sabbaths 
instead  of  one.  This  is  what  we  do  find  in  the  Avesta,  which 
is  here  evidently  under  Semitic  influence  (DMZ.  xxvi.  7 1 9  sq.  ; 
comp.  xxxv.  642  sqq.).  Ahuramazda,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Amschaspands,  creates  heaven,  the  water,  the  earth,  trees, 
animals,  men,  in  six  periods,  each  containing  an  unequal  number 
of  days,  each  period  being  followed  by  a  festival  of  rest  on  his 
part  (Burnouf,  Yagna,  pp.  294—334).  The  Scripture  narrative 
however  knows  nothing  of  six  Sabbaths  and  a  final  Sabbath, 
but  of  one  only,  which  began  when  the  sixth  day,  with 
its  morning  and  evening  halves,  was  over,  and  the  morning 
of  the  seventh  day  was  beginning.  Having  arrived  thus 
far,  the  form  of  the  narrative  becomes  imitative  of  the  now 
approaching    rest ;    the   hitherto    more  rapid   flow  of  speech 
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seems  restrained,  and  extends  itself  tautologically  in  breadth. 
As  Meinecke,  Fragmenta  clwliambica,  p.  90,  says  of  Babrios, 
when  the  latter  is  describing  the  luxurious  living  of  the  Assyrian 
ruler  :  non  sine  ariis  laudc  oiumeros  argiimento  carminis  attcm- 
fcravit,  so  is  it  due  to  the  art  of  the  narrator,  that  his  language, 
in  describing  the  seventh  day,  gets  slow  and  dragging.  He 
begins  with  a  summary,  ii.  1  :  And  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and 
all  their  host,  were  finished.  The  LXX.  rightly  translates 
avveTekeaOrjaav,  heaven  and  earth  were  finished  in  the  manner 
described  ;  comp.  Ex.  xxxix.  32,  ^'jril^  it  (the  work  of  the  taber- 
nacle) was  finished, — heaven  and  earth,  and  the  totality  of 
the  beings  that  filled  them.  ^JV  (J-^om.  xnv,  pivdire,  V  nv,  to 
swell,  to  press  upwards  and  outwards  ;  Arab,  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  claw,  a  tooth,  a  star),  elsewhere  the  host  of  heaven, 
is  here  to  be  referred  zeugmatically  (comp.  on  the  other 
Hand,  Neh.  ix.  6)  to  the  creatures  of  earth  (per  zeiigma  we  say^ 
because  elsewhere,  when  xn^  is  used  of  eartlily  beings,  it  means 
only  a  multitude  of  men,  e.g.  Is£k  xxxiv.  2).  The  correspond- 
ing Assyrian  formula  is  hissat  (from  tyja)  same  u  irsitim, 
totality  of  heaven  and  earth  (see  the  hymn  to  Merodach  III., 
E.  29,  No.  1),  Sumerian  ankisarrdiia,  troop  of  heaven  of  earth 
(Fr.  Delitzsch  in  Lotz,  Tiglathpilcser,  i.  p.  76).  Now  follows  the 
fact  meant  in  fe)!,  which  looks  both  backwards  and  forwards, 
the  fact  by  which  God  impressed  upon  the  now  finished  earth  the 
seal  of  completion,  ver.  2  :  And  Elohim  finished  on  the  seventh 
day  His  luorh  which  He  had  made  ;  and  He  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  cdl  His  worh  which  He  had  made.  The  ?^'^\  on  the 
seventh  day,  appeared  so  incomprehensible  to  ancient  trans- 
lators, LXX.  Samar.  Syr.  Book  of  Jubilees,  that  they  preferred 
to  read  ^t^•t:^^  DVn;  Budde  {JJrgesch.  p.  490)  as  well  as 
Olshausen  regards  '•v^DK^n  as  an  error  of  transcription.  But  the 
Targums  give  back  '•yut^n,  and  the  Talmudic  scholars  know  how 
to  manage  with  it.  Indeed  with  a  good  will  there  needs  but 
little  penetration  to  recognise  the  legitimacy  and  the  sense  of 
ComjgUvitqiie  Dens  die  scptimo  opus  swum  (Jerome).  The  mean- 
ing is  not  that  on  the  seventh  day  God  continued  and  ended  His 
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as  yet  uncompleted  work,  but  that  He  made  an  end  (n?3,  like 
Ex.  xli.  33  ;  1  Sam.  x.  13;  comp.  2  Sam.  vi.  18)  of  the 
work,  because  it  was  now  finished,  not  continuing  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  day,  but  ceasing  from  further  work, 
and  resting.^  When  the  name  "  work "  is  given  to  God's 
six  days'  creation,  human  work  is  ennobled  to  the  highest  con- 
ceivable degree,  as  being  the  copy  of  this  model.  The  verb  ']vh 
means  in  Arab,  and  Ethiop.  to  send:  hence  n^Npp  (out  of  i^?^?^) 
means  a  sending  (a  mission)  ;  thus  it  mean^:>  the  direction  of 
the  business  given  one,  or  which  one  gives  himself,  therefore 
the  work  of  one's  calling.  Creation  is  the  execution  of  a  task 
which  God  set  Himself,  an  achievement  in  which  His  "Word 
and  His  Spirit  participate,  and  on  which  all  the  powers  of 
His  Being  are  engaged.  The  rest  of  God,  after  His  work  is 
completed,  is  here  expressed  by  ^'2^'*5,  Ex.  xx.  11  by  n:*i^ 
Ex.  xxxi.  17  by  t^'£i3*1  n3t^^  nnc^  (Assyr.  sahdtu,  Symm.  yamdru, 
"id:i)  is  the  most  unambiguous  word,  the  other  two  on  the  con- 
trary have  an  anthropopathic  sound.  In  no  case  must  the  rest 
of  the  Creator  be  understood  as  the  result  of  fatigue  (see  on 
the  contrary,  Isa.  xl.  28)  ;  it  was  the  consequence  of  the  now 
perfect  and  harmonious  whole,  combined  with  the  satisfaction 
and  joy  (Ps.  liv.  31)  which  this  whole,  as  nxn  nito,  afforded 
Him.  He  now  rested,  not  with  the  intent  of  henceforth 
withdrawing  from  the  world, — He  was  indeed  from  that  time 
onwards  the  governor  of  the  world  and  the  director  of  its 
history, —  but  He  rested  as  Creator  ;  His  creative  agency  was 
now  concluded.  His  rest  belongs  to  that  order  of  the  world 
which  is  binding  upon  the  creatures,  ver.  3  :  And  Eloldm 
hlcssed  the  seventh  day,  and  ho2lowed  it ;  for  on  it  He  rested  from 
all  His  work  which  He  had  creatively  effected.  Undoubtedly 
nib*^?  refers  back  to  in3&^!^D,  to  which  xna  could  not  be  directly 
referred ;  the  combination  of  the  finite  with  the  infinite  must 
be  explained  according  to  the  Schema,  my)h  h^i:^7\,  Joel  ii.  20 
(Ew.  §   285a).     This  explanation  being  simple  and  in  con- 

'  The  Arabians  also   explain  (..II^Jwj  etymologically  b}^ :  he  cut  (•  Uy)  the 
thing,  he  put  an  end  to  work  {DMZ.  xxxix.  585). 
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formity  with  the  style,  is  preferable  to  Knobel's :  which 
He  being  active  created,  or  our  former  one :  which  He 
performing  created.  In  both  cases  quod  {opus)  is  com- 
bined with  creaverat  and  not  with  faciendo ;  it  is  never- 
theless the  most  obvious  to  combine  it  with  faciendo,  like  T\^)} 
HDxfe :  quod  (02ms)  faciendo  creaverat.  However  it  may  be 
explained,  the  inf.  with  h  has  in  any  case  the  sense  0^  faciendo, 
like  Eccles.  ii.  11;  comp.  Judg.  ix.  56;  2  Kings  xix.  1 1  ; 
Ps.  ciii.  20.  The  blessing  and  hallowing  is  not  meant  as 
pointing  onwards  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion,— in  this  respect  God  subsequently  hallowed  the  Sabbath 
at  the  departure  from  Egypt, — but  is  a  fact  following  upon 
the  conclusion  of  creation,  and  having  in  view  the  history  of 
the  world,  w^hich,  now  that  its  creation  is  completed,  is  about  to 
begin.  On  ^7?,  see  on  i.  22  ;  t^^ip  means  the  quality  of  appro- 
priating the  Cili^,  but  \^''\^p  (V  np,  to  cleave,  to  divide),  used  of 
God,  designates  Him  as  a  Being  separated  from  the  finite 
sinful  world  and  exalted  above  it,  and  used  of  men  and  things, 
it  designates  them  as  separated  from  the  w^orldly  and  the 
common  (!fn),  and  raised  above  them.^  The  divine  blessing- 
endowed  the  seventh  day  with  a  treasure  of  grace  flowing  forth 
from  the  rest  of  the  Creator,  which  is  opened  for  those  who 
keep  it,  and  the  divine  hallowing  removed  it  from  among  the 
week  days  and  invested  it  with  a  special  and  distinguishing 
consecration,  both  retrospectively  and  prospectively,  because  on 
it  He  J^?5^,  rcqiiicvit  or  requieverat,  i.e.  entered  into  rest.  Hence 
the  Sabbath,  personally  conceived  of,  is  called,  Isa.  Iviii.  13, 
'n  trilip.  The  narrative  points  in  n3t^'"'^  and  n3t^  to  ri3^  as  the 
name  of  the  day  of  rest  following  the  six  days.  The  old  view, 
that  ^I3L^'  is  contracted  from  ^vy^  (e.g.  Lactant.  InsL  vii.  14), 
must  be,  if  only  on  this  account,  rejected,  nor  is  there  any 
need  for  it  in  explaining  the  use  of  nn;:*  for  V'^^^,  week  (comp. 
Lev.  xxiii.   1 5   with  Deut.  xvi.   9),  '*'  seventh  day  "  standing 

^  The  adj.  kuddn§u  is  in  Assyrian  (comp.  Isa.  x.  17)  one  of  the  synonyms 
which  denote  brilliant  unobscured  light ;  see  Zimmern,  Bdbyl.  Busspsalmen 
aS85),  p.  37  sq. 
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IKV  synccdoclicn  'pavtis  loro  toto  for  seven  days,  hchdomas.  rirc^ 
however  is  not  formed  from  nnl^^  after  the  formation  p^?,,  for 
the  name  of  the  Sabbath  is  with  rare  exceptions  (Isa.  Ivi.  2,  G, 
comp.  Iviii.  13)  feminine,  and  the  Kametz  is  so  mutable 
as  to  get  evaporated  into  Sheva  (e.g.  ninnt?^,  ''r'^?*^*)-  I^  ^^ 
contracted  from  nn^K',  as  ^n^b  1  Kings  i.  15,  is  from  ^^"J}^^, 
and  rinc'b,  Mai.  i.  14,  from  ^^(^'f?,  and  means  either  "rest 
time,"  with  a  glance  at  riy,  or  "  rest  "  {Fcier)  as  a  self-contained 
notion  (com'p.  fcr ice,  festuvi,  and  dies  festus).  The  latter  is  pre- 
ferable, as  Lotz,  Be  historia  Sabhati,  pp.  5-8,  has  shown,  nr^ 
is  of  similar  formation  with  riDnb^,  ^^^i],  '^vf^,  f^nd  means,  like 
the  Assyr.  sahhattu,  rest  or  repose.  It  is  thus  that  the 
feminine  gender  must  be  explained,  which  (though  as  in  the 
case  of  nix  it  here  and  there  afterwards  vanished  from  the 
usage  of  the  language)  so  far  predominates,  that  the  Sabbath 
is  liturgically  personified  as  queen  and  bride,  and  even  as 
a  goddess,  under  the  Ethiopic  name  Sanhat  among  the  Falashas. 
Thus  also  is  to  be  explained  the  thoroughly  mutable  Kametz 
because  lengthened  from  Pathach,  and  the  various  use  of  the 
w^ord,  which  presupposes  the  general  notion  of  a  holiday. 
The  name  of  the  planet  Saturn,  ""^f^,  which  does  not  occur 
earlier  than  in  the  Pharisaico  -  astrological  technical  language, 
in  Epiphanius  in  Book  i.  against  heresies  {0pp.  i.  p.  24,  ed. 
Petav.),  does  not  mean  the  destructive  (from  ^lnJ^'=n''n^•^),  or 
the  pausing  (DMZ.  xl.  202),  but  in  accordance  with  its  form 
the  Sabbatic,  and  is  in  this  sense  a  favourite  Jewish  proper 
name  already  occurring  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  ISTehemiah 
(Gr.  Xafi^araio^,  ^aySjSart?,  ^al3/3dTLo<i),  like  the  proper  names 
Jomtdb  (Feast-day),  NovfjL')]VLo<i,  Paschcdis,  Sonntar/,  Frcitag,  etc. 
The  day  first  gave  its  name  to  the  planet,  and  the  name  of 
the  planet  was  then  subsequently  transferred  to  the  day 
(Tibull.  i.  3,  18,  Satiirni  sacra  dies,  Eng.  Saturday).  The 
custom  of  naming  the  seven  days  of  the  week  after  the  seven 
planets  is  an  ancient  Babylonian  one  (Schrader  in  Studien  tend 
Kritilcen,  1873,  pp.  343-353  ;  and  Lotz,  De  historia  SahhcUi, 
1883),   and   a  syllabus    (ii.    E.   32,   l^  al)   which   treats   of 
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divisions  of  time,  explains  sa-hat-tu  by  umn  mih  libhi,  hence 
the  Sabbath  is  also  in  Babylonio-Assyrian  expression  a  day 
of  delightful  and  festal  repose.  At  the  end  of  the  account  of 
the  closing  day  of  creation  we  find  no  "  there  was  morning 
and  there  was  evening,"  for  the  Divine  Sabbath  has  an  infinite 
perspective  :  it  terminates  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  after 
becoming  at  the  close  of  the  world's  history  tlie  Sabbath  of  the 
creature,  will  last  for  ever  and  ever.  Lc  Sahhat  clc  Dicu  n'est 
plus  itn  jour,  une  j^eriode,  metis  un  fait  (Theophile  Eivier  in 
Le  Becit  Bihliqite  de  la  Creation,  1873). 

II.  4.  The  endorsement  of  the  Elohistic  account  of  the 
creation  is  here  given  in  such  terms  as  to  form  at  the  same 
time  the  transition  to  the  Jahvistic :  These  are  the  generations 
of  the  heaven  and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created,  on  the  day 
that  Jalivch  Elohim  made  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  a  question 
whether  this  verse  is  the  subscription  to  what  precedes 
or  the  superscription  of  the  section  following.  Luzzatto 
and  Reggio  (as  already  Easchi),  Ewald,  Knobel,  Stahelin, 
Hoelemann,  Dillmann  regard  it  as  the  former ;  Hengstenberg, 
Baumgarten,  Kurtz,  Hofmann,  Keil,  as  the  latter.  The  chief 
ground  for  viewing  it  as  a  superscription  is,  that  nnpin  ^?^^ 
cannot  mean  :  this  is  (was)  the  origin  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,^  for  the  plural  nn^in  (of  the  sing.  rrhSn  or  nnpin^ 
occurring  only  in  post  -  Biblical  Hebrew,  Assyr.  tdlidtu), 
which  comes  from  "li)"'  in  its  Hiphil  signification,  does  not 
mean  yiveai,^  (as  might  be  thought  from  a  mistaken 
inference  from  Matt.  i.  1),  but  as  Gr.  Ven.  translates  it, 
yevvijaetf;.  The  word  appears  only  in  the  stat.  constr.  or 
with  a  sttffix,  and  the  genitive  is  always  the  gen.  suhfecti  not 
ohjecti,  which  always  denotes  the  given  beginning,  and 
nran  the  genealogical,  and  hence  also  more  generally  the 
historical  progress  of  this  beginning  (comp.  Syr.  w^^,  Pr-*, 
genealogy,  history).^     As  in  the  title  of  the  Jewish  crime- 

i  "Whether  pI^X  i--^  in  this  formula  subject  or  predicate  is  a  nice  question  ; 

according  to  Arabic  syntax  it  would  be  subject. 

2  Such  it  is  also  e.g.  in  the  inference  drawn  in  the  Midrash  from  Gen.  vi.  9  : 
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book,  yj^'-  r\W?)n  'd,  the  word  is  geueralized  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  history,  so  too  must  the  rrn^in  nbn  following  the  Sabbath 
of  creation  signify  the  further  history  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  which  is  concentrated  in  man  who  is  at  once  earthly 
and  heavenly.  But  the  theological  notion  that  the  history 
of  man  is  the  history  of  the  world  of  the  Hexaemeron  cannot 
be  expected  from  the  child-like  simplicity  of  this  primeeval 
historical  narrative.  It  is  also  at  variance  with  the  under- 
standing of  the  ^^71?'^?  (with  He  minuscuhim)  as  part  of  the 
title,  whereb}^  as  Hoelem.  remarks,  the  said  nnbin  are  encircled 
in  the  course  of  creation  (comp.  Num.  iii.  1).  On  the  other 
side  the  declaration :  these  are  the  generations,  productions  of 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  has  its  difficulties.  "  Heaven  and 
earth,"  says  Lagarde  (Orientalia,  ii.  39),  "have  according  to  the 
Hebrew  notion  nothing  to  generate ;  they  certainly  liave  not 
at  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  where  the  chief  matter  is  to 
represent  Jahveh  as  the  cause  and  Lord  of  the  world."  Hence 
he  thinks  that  another  form  of  the  word,  signifying  the  birth 
and  process  of  being  born,  must  be  substituted  for  nnPID. 
Certainly  wherever  else  creation  is  conceived  of  as  a  genera- 
tion, as  e.g.  Ps.  xc.  2,  God  is  Himself  the  generator  (without 
any  further  following  up  of  the  notion,  as  in  the  Semitic 
heathen  cosmogonies,  which  start  from  a  male  and  a  female 
principle).  The  fact  however  that  the  pure  idea  of  creation 
does  not  exclude  the  conception  of  heaven  and  earth  as  gene- 
rating or  producing  maybe  inferred  from  Joma  54cb :  nni'in 
isinj  piStt  Y"^^^  ^"^^"^^^^  i^"i2^  U'DiyiD  u^iD^n,  "  the  productions  of 
the  heavens  are  made  of  heavenly  material,  those  of  the  earth 
of  earthly  material."  Hence,  regarding  n?x  as  pointing  back- 
wards (as  at  X.  5,  xx.  31  sq.,  xxxv.  26,  xxxvi.  19),  we  explain 
the  sentence :  these  are  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and 
of  the  earth,  i.e.  the  productions  wherewith  in  the  day,  i.e.  in 
the  period  of  creation,  tliey,  with  their  own  participation,  were 

"the  nn?in  of  man  {i.e.  that  wherein  he  goes  on  living)  are  his  good  works." 
Instead  of  VDH/'in  {Tanchuma,  comp.  liashi  on  Gen.  vi.  9),  Bereshith  liabba 
has  Vrrn^D  (his  fruits). 
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gradually  peopled.  Whether  ii.  4«  originally  stood  before 
n"'::'N"i3,  i.  1,  and  was  transferred  to  its  present  position  by  the 
redactor^  as  a  boundary  mark  between  the  Elohistic  and 
Jahvistic  narratives,  or  whether  the  author  himself,  for  the 
sake  of  making  his  historical  work  begin  with  n''C'i<"i3,  placed 
here  the  nnbin  npi<,  which  he  elsewhere  puts  in  the  first  place, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  N"or  is  it  easier  to  discover  what 
share  Q  ox  J  may  have  had  in  the  form  of  ii.  4^.  For  as 
this  half  verse  reads,  it  is  a  link  connecting  the  two  narratives 
and  leading  from  one  to  the  other.  In  the  transposition 
U^'om  pN  (occurring  only  again  Ps.  cxlviii.  13)  the  endorse- 
ment likewise  points  onwards.  The  earth  stands  first,  because 
the  narrative  now  about  to  follow  and  continuing  the  former 
one,  confines  itself  thereto  as  the  dwelling-place  of  man  and 
the  scene  of  the  history  which  revolves  about  him.  And 
that  we  may  even  beforehand  gain  an  impression  of  the 
harmony  between  the  two  narratives,  we  have  here  already 
in  the  prelude  the  twofold  name  of  God,  wrh^  nin%  which 
predominates  from  this  passage  onwards  throughout  chs.  ii. 
and  iii.  It  is  only  in  the  mouth  of  the  serpent  and  of  the 
woman  that  God  is  called  merely  D^■^^^5,  the  narrative  as  such 
everywhere  (twenty  times)  speaking  of  Him  as  u^rh^  nin\  Is 
it  the  redactor  who  effects  in  this  manner  the  transition  from 
D\n^«,  i.-ii.  3,  to  ^1^^  ch.  iv.,  by  wrh^  r\'\r\\  or  is  it  the  Jahvist 
himself  who  has  impressed  upon  the  momentous  history  of 
Paradise  the  special  stamp  of  this  twofold  name  ?  Looking 
at  the  Jahvistic  verse,  Ex.  ix.  30,  the  latter  also  must  be 
esteemed  possible.  It  is  the  single  passage  in  the  Hexateuch 
in  which  DVii^x  nin''  occurs  besides  Gen.  ii.  and  iii.,  and  there 
are  but  four  more  passages  in  the  entire  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  in  which  D\"i^i<  nin"*  is  repeated  to  as  many  as  three 

^  According  to  Yatke's  residuary  Introduction,  296,  J  is  the  author  of  the 
transposition,  for  the  succession  .of  documentary  sources  is  in  his  opinion  as 
follows  '.  E  QJ  LH  D.  He  adheres  to  the  comxiletion  hypothesis,  and  his  Intro- 
duction in  its  present  form,  in  which  he  would  certainly  never  have  published 
it  himself,  is  behind  the  march  of  progress,  but  calculated  to  put  a  check 
upon  it. 
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times,  viz.  1  Chron.  xvii.  IG  sq.  (twice),  2  Chvon.  vi.  41  sq. 
(three  times),  2  Sam.  vii.  22,  2  5  (twice),  Ps.  Ixxxiv^  (once 
n^r]bi^  'n,  once  nixsv  dm^s  'n) — the  accumulation  here  being  un- 
exampled, and  hence  designed  to  serve  certain  unusual  purposes. 
We  have  ah^eady  spoken  of  the  Divine  name  CJ^npx,  i.  1  ;  God 
is  so  called  as  the  summary  of  all  that  commands  reverence, 
as  absolute  majesty  and  power.  The  name  designates  Him, 
not  as  subject,  but  as  object ;  moreover  the  plural  brings  into 
the  foreground  rather  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  substance 
than  the  unity  of  the  Divine  personality.  This  applies  both 
to  D^nbx  without  an  article,  which,  when  used  of  the  true  God, 
is  equivalent  to  a  proper  name,  and  to  D^npxn^  in  which  the 
article  lays  stress,  not  on  the  personality,  but  on  the  uniqueness 
of  God.  In  the  name  nin^  on  tlie  other  hand,  which  is  formed 
from  the  Kal  of  the  verb  T]):],^  and  was,  according  to  ancient 
tradition  in  Theodoret  and  Epiphanius,  pronounced  'lafie,  i.e. 
n)jv_  or  nin;i  (for  'Aid  is  ^],  and  'laco,  in''),^  the  idea  of  personality 
is  more  impressed,  if  only  because  this  name  was  originally  a 
proper  name,  while  U'^rhi^  on  the  contrary  only  became  a 
proper  name  from  D'^ni'i^n.  According  to  its  meaning,  nin''  is, 
God  as  the  absolute  Being,  i.e.  the  Being  unlimited  by  time, 
the  super-temporal,  or,  since  the  idea  of  the  verb  nin  (n'^n)  is 
not  so  much   Beincj  at  rest  as  Beinijj  in  movement  or  self- 

o  o 

manifesting,  as  He  who  exists  and  lives  in  an  absolute  manner, 
i.e.  who  is  perpetually  positing  and  manifesting  Himself,  whose 
Being  coming  into  appearance  is  the  supporting  foundation, 
and  essential  content  of  the  universe  and  its  history,  and 
especially  of  the  history  of  redemption.  His  own  declaration, 
n^ni^  im  ^^j;^^,^  Ex.  iii.  14,  which  makes  this  name  of  God 


1  See  my  treatise,  "Die  ncuc  Mode  der  Herleitung  des  Gottesnamens  nin\" 
in  the  Luth.  Zeitschrift,  1877,  pp.  593-599. 

2  See  the  letters  of  Franz  Dietrich  published  by  me  in  Stade's  Zeitschrift, 
1883,  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Tetragrammaton. 

2  Compare  the  diagram  of  explanations  of  the  PTTIt^  "IC'S  ^''^^?  in  Grlin- 
baum's  article  "On  the  Shem  hammephorash,"  DMZ.  xxxix.  562-566,  none  of 
which  hits  the  centre  of  the  meaning;  nor  is  it  correct  that  C'llDDn  Lt^ 
means  nomen  separatiim  =  secretum  {arcanum).     If  it  meant  this  it  would 

11 
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the  sign-maDual  of  the  period  of  the  Mosaic  deliverance,  adds 
to  the  notion  of  absolute  Being  {ceviternitas)  according  to  the 
syntactic  Schema,  Ex.  xxxiii.  19,  2  Kings  viii.  1,  Ezek. 
xii.  25,  that  of  absolute  freedom  (aseitas),  and  gives  to  that 
\vhich  is  in  itself  a  personal  name  a  still  stronger  personal 
stamp :  God  is  the  absolutely  self  -  determining  ego,  ever 
equal  to  Himself.  Such  is  the  appellation  of  the  God  who 
unalterably  and  inobstructably  accomplishes  what  He  has 
determined  historically  to  be,  the  God  who  fashions  and 
pervades  history  by  freely  working  according  to  His  own 
counsel.^  While  n^rhi^  is  the  more  especially  appropriate 
name  of  the  Creator,  nin^  designates  more  particularly  the  God 
of  history,  and  indeed  of  the  history  of  redemption,  hence  God 
the  Eedeemer.  The  combination  of  the  two  names  denotes, 
according  to  Ps.  c.  3,  the  oneness  of  the  supermundane  God 
and  the  God  of  history,  the  oneness  of  God  the  Creator  and 
the  God  of  Israel,  or  the  God  of  positive  revelation. 

The  Creation  of  Man,  and  the  Nature  of  his 
Surroundings,  ii.  5  sqq. 

The  so-called  Jahveh-Elohim  document  is  divided  into  two 
parts :  the  History  of  the  Creation  of  Man,  ii.  5  sqq.,  and  the 
History  of  the  Fall,  ch.  iii.  Part  i.  goes  back  into  the  process  of 
creation,  but  only  so  far  as  its  occurrences  had  man  for  their 
centre  and  object,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  the  eventful 
commencement  of  human  history.  This  diversity  of  tendency 
must  be  considered,  that  the  two  accounts  may  not  be  involved 
in  unnecessary  contradiction.  La  Peyrere,  in  his  Prcadamitcc, 
1655,  brought  forward  the  daring  view,  that  ch.  i.  related 
the  origin  of  natural  and  heathen  mankind,  and  ch.  ii.  that  of 

be  wiitten  JJ^IDIDH  DJi*-  t^llSDH  DE^  means  nomen  explicitum,  the  name  pro 
nounced  as  it  is  written,  but  not  as  it  ouglit  to  be  spoken  (the  opposite  of, 
the  D''^33  standing  in  its  place,  and  first  of  them  ''Jli^). 

1  A  survey  of  present  views  concerning  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
name  Jahveh,  with  a  careful  discussion  of  their  several  degrees  of  probability,  is 
given  by  S.  R.  Driver  in  the  Oxford  Studia  Bihllca,  18S5. 
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Jewish  mankind,  i.e.  of  man  as  the  subject  of  the  history  of 
redemption.^  But  this  is  self-deception  in  the  interest  of 
polygenesis.  The  scriptural  cosmogony  begins  with  one  man, 
and  one  race  of  mankind  developed  from  him.  The  difference 
between  the  two  accounts  is,  that  ch.  i.  relates  the  origin 
of  the  human  race,  and  ch,  ii.  that  of  the  first  man  and  of 
the  first  human  pair ;  and  that  in  the  former  man  appears  as 
the  object  and  end  of  the  line  of  creation,  in  the  latter  as  the 
centre  of  the  circle  of  creation. 

There  are  expositors  (Knobel,  Hoelem.  Kohler)  who  make 
the  apodosis  to  4&  begin  with  n^Ei>-i531,  ver.  5  ;  but  this  is 
opposed  by  the  division  of  the  verse,  and  is  even,  if  syntac- , 
tically  possible  (though  without  a  preceding  vi^i,  xxii.  1,  it  is 
hardly  so),  yet  with  the  form  DID,  seq.  imp/.,  very  improbable. 
/if  4J)  really  belonged  to  what  follows,  we  should  have,  with 
Hofmann,  Bunsen,  Schrader,  Dillmann,  to  take  "i:;^"'!,  ver.  7,  as 
apodosis  ;  and  this  would  correspond  with  the  fact  that  the 
narrative  has  in  view  the  creation  of  man  and  the  history 
which  starts  from  it.  But  vv.  5,  6  would  then  be  a  lono- 
parenthesis,  and  we  should  get  a  clumsy  interpolated  period 
such  as  we  rejected  at  i.  1-3,  because  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
in  this  simple  narrative  style.  To  this  must  be  added  that 
4&  has,  according  to  Num.  iii.  1,  if  not  according  to  v.  1,  the 
presumption  of  belonging  to  4a  in  its  favour.  Hence  we  regard 
vv.  5  and  6  as  independent  sentences  related  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  ver.  7,  which  opens  with  nv^^i  as  an  expression  of  the  chief 
fact.  The  second  account  begins,  like  e.g,  the  history  of  Isaac's 
marriage,  xxiv.  1,  with  a  double  sentence  descriptive  of  the 
circumstances.  And  no  plant  of  the  field  luas  yet  upon  the  earth, 
and  no  herh  of  the  field  had  as  yet  s-pruwj  up:  for  Jahveh  Elohini 
had  not  yet  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  men  there  were 
not  to  till  the  ground.  If  DID  comes  from  'TiD="iD3  with  the 
termination  em  {6m,  Euth  iii.  14),  it  would  mean  expectation, 
which   most   easily   explains   the   construction  with   an   impf. 

^  See  on  Peyrere,  S.  J-  Curtis,  "Sketches  of  Pentateuch  Criticism,"  in  the 
Xorth- American  Bibliotheca  sacra  for  1884. 
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following  (exsjKctandum  erect  ut  fieret) ;  but  supposing  the  stem- 
word  to  be  D"iLD  (  =  A^),  which  indeed  no  Semitic  dialect 
presents  with  such  a  first  letter,  it  would  signify  originally 
"  a  cutting  off,"  then  remoteness  from  existence  (compare  the 
nouns  D2S,  73,  ir,  become  particles).  It  is  combined  in  the 
adverbial  sense  nonchtm,  as  T^?  is  in  that  of  turn  with  the 
second  tense,  in  historical  connection  in  the  imperfect  mean- 
ing {nondum  existebat),  xix.  4,  xxiv.  45,  and  out  of  historical 
connection  in  the  present  meaning,  Ex.  ix.  30,  x.  *7  (oiondum 
timctis,  an  nondum  scis)  ;  a  perfect  following  it  has  a  plu- 
perfect meaning,  xxiv.  15  (nondum  desierat),  1  Sam.  iii.  7 
{nondum  noverat).  The  almost  tautological  synonymous 
parallelism  of  the  two  sentences,  5a,  has  its  equal  in  the 
Elohistic  narrative,  i.  28a;  other  examples  in  historical  prose 
are  xxi.  1 ;  Ex.  iii.  15,  xix.  3.  The  repeated  ^Y^n  denotes  the 
broad  and  open  plain  (comp.  m*t^n  n^n,  ii.  19  sq.,  iii.  1,  with 
y^^n  n^n  in  ch.  i.),  in  distinction  from  the  enclosed  dwelling 
of  man.  There  was  a  time,  says  the  narrator,  when  there  were 
no  shrubs  (J?''^,  properly  that  which  sprouts,  from  r\^\^,  to  sprout, 
Assyr.  sdhu^), no  herbs  (2^y,  from  ns^'V,  Assyr.  ekhu,  to  shoot  up,  to 
grow),  not  to  mention  trees, — a  time  when  the  world  of  plants 
had  not  yet  appeared.  And  why  not  ?  The  two  conditions 
of  their  appearing  were  not  yet  effected.  As  yet  there  was  no 
rain  for  the  fructification  of  the  germs  creatively  deposited  in 
the  earth ;  and  as  yet  man,  to  whose  care  the  vegetable  world 
is  for  the  most  part  relegated,  was  still  absent.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  double  sentence,  5h,  is  like  Isa.  xxxvii.  3h,  with  the 
subject  emphatically  preceding  the  ]]^,  as  it  does  both  there 
and  Num.  xx.  5,  where  we  must  translate  :  water  there  is  not ; 
and  here :  men  there  were  not,  for  1)5;?  {constr.  P^)  denotes  in 
all  tenses  non-existence.  The  two  "  nots "  are  in  meaning 
equivalent  to  "not  yet,"  for  in  post-biblical  speech  ^  HIJ 
means  nondu7n,  but  in  biblical  Hebrew  «b  ^iy,  Job  xxiv.  20, 

^  In  Arabic  -^^jw;  is  the  name  of  the  thorn  pLant  of  the  desert  {Artemiua 

judaica?),   the  wood  of  which  is  the  principal  fuel   of  the  Bedouins.      See 
Wetzstein  in  the  Reports  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  1882,  p.  465. 
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and  px  "i^v  liave  the  meaning  non  amplius,  and  i6  alone  stands 
also  for  nondum,  Job  xxii.  16  ;  Hag.  i.  2. 

The  first  condition  effected,  ver.  6  :  And  a  mist  went  up 
from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  ivhole  face  of  the  ground. 
In  virtue  of  the  historical  connection  ^^W  has  also  a  past 
meaning ;  it  here  denotes,  in  distinction  from  hvi\  a  reiterated 
event  (with  a  perfect  following,  like  vi.  4,  xxxi.  8  ;  comp. 
on  ii.  10).  IX  (from  ^is,  jT,  witli  the  fundamental  idea 
of  compressing,  massing,  making  heavy)  means  condensed 
vapour,  as  does  also  the  Arab,  ijad,  atmosphere,  a  synonym  of 
haum,  atmosphere  ;  the  mist  developed  from  the  moist  air  filled 
with  watery  vapour  and  which  trickles  down  as  rain.  Job 
xxxvi.  27,  and  here  descends  as  dew,  is  thus  called.  From 
this  point  onwards  the  deposition  of  mist  rendered  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plant-w^orld  possible.  The  LXX.  translates  rrT^Y?;, 
on  wdiich  account  Diestel  regards  TV  as  original ;  but  ns  is  far 
more  appropriate,  and  rhv  only  occurs  once,  Num.  xxi.  17,  of 
the  water-flow  of  a  well.  Now  follows  the  first  act  in  effectincf 
the  realization  of  the  second  preliminary  condition  :  man  comes 
into  existence  as  a  formation  from  the  earth,  ^a :  And  Jahveh 
Elohim  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.  Thus  the 
formation  of  man  does  not  take  place  till  the  necessary  measure 
has  been  taken  for  the  springing  up  of  the  plant-world,  that  is 
to  say,  of  what  is  appointed  to  form  his  nearest  surrounding 
and  to  enter  into  closest  relation  to  him,  for  the  interest  of  the 
narrator  adheres  to  man  and  his  territory.  While  according 
to  ch.  i.  the  creation  of  the  land  animals  culminates  in  man, 
and  that  in  such  wise  that  he,  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  is 
at  the  same  time  of  higher  nature  and  therefore  no  production 
of  the  earth,  we  here  learn  further  particulars  of  the  peculiar 
mode  of  his  origin.  It  is  not  said  :  God  formed  the  dust  into 
a  man,  but  He  formed  the  man  j^ulvercm  dc  humo,  i.e.  so  that 
this  was  the  material  of  which  he  consisted  ;  "isy  is  the  pre- 
dicative accusative  of  the  material,  as  in  Ex.  xxxviii.  3, 
XXV.  39  (Ges.  §  139.  2).  The  Latins  translate,  f?c  limo  terrce, 
and  the  Arabs  call  the  material  from  which  man  was  formed 
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tLKj.]^ — and  rightly  so,  for  man  was  formed  of  moistened  dust. 
Symm.  and  Theod.  translate  :  Kal  eirXaae  KvpLo^;  6  0eo9  rbv 
aBa/jb  %o{)z^  CLTTO  Trj<;  7^9  aSafid,  to  give  US  to  understand  that 
man  is  called  DIN  as  being  formed  of  ndX ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  reading  cltto  t^?  71}?  aha  fid  is  correct,  from  the 
same  view  which  Josephus  expresses,  Ant.  i.  1.  2,  that  Adam 
meant  7rvpf)6<;,  because  formed  0,770  t?}?  iryppa^;  'yi]<;  ^vpa6eia7}<^, 
for  this  was  virgin  and  genuine  earth.  He  means  the 
wonderfully  fruitful  and  aromatic  red  earth,  ard  hamrd,  of  the 
slopes  of  the  Hauran  chain  of  mountains,  which  is  esteemed 
of  marvellously  strong  and  healing  power,  and  which  is  believed 
to  be  self  -  rejuvenescent.  Theodoret  also  says  {Qiiccst.  60) 
that  ciSafMOd  (N'J^^'^N*,  Aram.  =  '^?"[^.;')  is  so  named  from  its 
red  colour.  But  whether  ^fo^^5  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
fundamental  notion  of  a  flat  covering,  as  the  Arabic,  which 
transfers  the  name  of  the  earthy  -  covering  to  the  skin- 
covering  (^j^,  cutis),  makes  probable,  or,  as  is  inferred  from 
the  Assyrian,  to  the  fundamental  notion  of  tilling  (Fr. 
Delitzsch,  Hebrciu  Language,  p.  5  8  sq.),  it  is  in  no  case  derived 
from  a  word  expressing  colour.  The  appellation  of  man  as 
"  the  red  "  would  be  just  as  superficial  as  that  of  "  the  beautiful 
being  "  (Ludolf  Kn.  Schr.).  The  derivation  of  the  name  from 
the  Ethiopic  adma,  to  be  pleasant,  agreeable,  charming,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  done  away  wdth  by  Dillmann.  The  meaning 
"  begotten,  created,"  after  the  Assyr.  admu,  child,  especially  the 
young  of  a  bird,  synonymous  with  liddnu  (Fr.  Delitzsch  in 
Hebrew  Language,  ibid.,  and  Prolego^n.  pp.  103-105),  would  be 
more  judicious  if  only  a  trace  of  this  Dlt^^n^n  could  be  shown 
in  Hebrew  !  In  the  Babylonian  myth  in  Berosus,  man  arose 
from  a  mingling  of  the  drops  of  blood  running  from  the  decapi- 
tated head  of  Bel  with  earth  ;  thus  making  man  the  incorporated 
blood  of  the  god  (Assyr.  damn;  Aram.  D^^,  blood).  The  scriptural 
account  however  combines  ans  with  n^n5<,  and  thus  designates 
man  as  'yrjyevtj'i  according  to  the  earthly  part  of  his  nature. 
Schrader  {Jenaisclie  LZ.  1875,  No.  13)  calls  this  derivation 
**  linguistically  absurd  ;  "  and  this  is  true,  for  there  is  no  second 
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denominative  thus  formed,  all  such  names  as  tns,  5]px^  ;n3 
being  verbals.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  onx  is  not  a 
denominative,  but    an  accessory  form  to  nms,  as  in  Arabic 

besides  Lc^\,  ^J>\  also   occurs  as  the  name  of  the  skin.      Man 

is  called  "  earth/'  as  it  is  said  to  him,  iii.  19  :  "isy,  i.e.  ')(oIk6^, 
thou  art.  The  creation  of  man,  as  of  the  whole  present  crea- 
tion, was  planned  in  view  of  the  foreseen  fall,  and  therefore  so 
to  speak  in  an  infralapsarian  manner.  His  origin  from  dust 
makes  his  return  thereto  possible ;  man  bears  in  his  primaeval 
condition  the  possibility  of  death.  The  second  act  now  follows  : 
the  material  form,  only  at  first  anticipatively  called  D1X,  is 
animated,  7& :  And  He  hreatJied  into  his  nostrils  hreath  of  life  ; 
and  so  man  became  a  living  soul.  The  two  acts,  though  near 
to  each  other,  were  not  simultaneous.  The  body  of  man  was 
first  formed  of  the  moist  dust  of  the  ground  by  divine  vrXacri?, 
and  then  man  became  an  animated  being  through  divine 
e/jL7rv€V(TL<i\  ^^%impf  Kal,  from  nSJ  =  eyu-^ucrai^,  John  xx.  22. 
The  genitival  combination  D^D  ^'^V^  with  relation  to  the 
adjectival  n>n  cs::,  supposes  an  important  difference  of  ideas. 
For  in  n^n  c^£3  (four  times  in  ch.  i.),  n^n  is  an  adjective.  If 
sometimes  n^nn  csi  is  met  with  (i.  21,  ix.  10  ;  Lev.  xi.  10, 
46),  this  must,  according  to  Ges.  §  111.  2a,  be  syntactically 
condemned ;  and  when  n'-n  ^'D3  is  construed  as  masculine  {eg, 
ii.  19),  this  is  always  done  only  ad  sensum.  That  n*n  is  an 
adjective  is  shown  by  the  difference  of  this  HTi  t:'DJ  from 
D^^^  ncc^j  and  D-^n  nn,  for  which  n*n  njof:  is  nowhere  said. 
n>nn  nn,  Trvev/jua  fo)?]?,  is  found  only  a  few  times  in  Ezekiel, 
i.  20  sq.,  X.  17,  but  in  such  wise  that  iT'nn  is  a  subst.  (comp. 
1  Cor.  XV.  45  with  Eev.  xvi.  3,  where  the  text  is  uncertain, 
-^vxv  ^(Joo-a  however  deserving  the  preference  to  yjrvxv  ^(^V^)- 
The  breath,  which  creatively  went  forth  from  God  and  entered 
into  man,  becoming  the  principle  of  his  physical  life,  manifested 
in  breathing  and  of  his  life  in  general,  is  called  D^^n  ncKO, 
TTveufia  ^0)^9,  that  created  spirit  of  which  the  soul  is  the  mani- 
festation conformable  to  corporeity.     Animals  too  are,  accord- 
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iiig  to  ii.  19,  tlioiigii  according  to  i.  24  sq.  not  directly, 
formations  by  God,  and  the  animal  soul  also  is  the  effect  of 
the  D^"'n  nn  which  entered  into  the  animal  world,  nn  and  L^s^ 
everywhere  bear  to  each  other  the  relation  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  principles  of  life  ;  but  the  spirit  and  soul  of  man 
have  this  advantage  over  the  animal  soul,  that  they  are  not 
only  the  individuation  of  the  entire  natural  life,  but  a  gift 
bestowed  on  man  expressly  and  directly  by  the  personal  God. 
The  consciousness  of  this  exaltation  above  the  beast  is  innate 
in  man.  Man  is  as  to  his  physical  nature  the  most  perfect 
and  highly  developed  of  animals ;  nor  is  his  inner  nature,  his 
spiritual  soul,  categorically  different  from  the  animal  inner 
nature,  which  equally  consists  of  rrn  and  D'2:. — The  difference 
however  is  this,  that  the  spirit-soul  of  man  is  self-conscious, 
and  capable  of  infinite  development,  because  it  is  God- 
descended  in  another  and  a  liiGjher  manner.  If  it  is  asked 
whether  ii.  7  is  in  favour  of  trichotomy  or  dichotomy,  the 
question  is  not,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  Bihlisclicn  Psycliologie, 
2nded.  1861,  correctly  formulated,  the  Scripture  view  of  man 
being  trichotomous  (Ps.  xvi.  9  ;  1  Thess.  v.  23),  and  yet 
dichotomous.  It  distinguishes  in  man  spirit  (heart,  vov<^),  soul 
and  body;  but  spirit  and  soul  belong  to  each  other  ^^  princi/pium 
and  'principiatum ;  the  former  is  irvevfia  fco?7?,  ^:>m^c^p^?M^^ 
princiinans,  the  latter  '^v^v  K^ctcl,  innncipium  2^Tinci2?iat2nu  ; 
the  former  has  its  life  immediately  from  God,  the  latter  medi- 
ately from  the  spirit.  His  having  a  soul  is  the  consequence 
of  his  having  a  spirit,  and  the  latter  is  a  mysteriously  creative 
act  of  God,  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  creation  of  man, 
repeated  whenever  a  man  conies  into  existence,  and  specifically 
distinguishing  him  from  all  other  beings  who  are  also  n^n  tJ^2^ 
The  plantation  of  Paradise  and  the  placing  of  man  therein, 
ver.  8  :  And  Jalivcli  Eloliim  planted  a  garden  in  Eden  east- 
ward ;  and  2^laced  therein  the  man  ivhom  He  had  formed.  Both 
events  are  first  but  summarily  related,  to  form  as  it  w^ere  the 
theme  of  what  follows.  The  garden  was  of  God's  planting ; 
by  its  beauty  it  gave  the  impression  of  being  more   directly 
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of  Divine  origin  than  all  the  earth  and  vegetable  kingdom 
besides.  The  garden  was  in  "\Vi_,  which  means  deliglit,  and 
here  land  of  delight ;  it  was  then,  as  thus  indicated,  the  centre 
of  the  land  of  delight,  the  ne  plus  %iltra  of  delightfulness. 
This  primieval  seat  of  man  is  elsewhere  called  H^  |2,  ver.  15, 
iii.  23  sq.,  Joel  ii.  3,  or  the  garden  of  God,  ^'^^  W,  Ezek. 
xxxi.  8;  DM^sn  p,  Ezek.  xxxi.  9;  'n  p,  xiii.  10;  Isa.  li.  3; 
sometimes  HV,  the  name  of  the  district  in  which  it  was 
situated  is  transferred  to  itself,  Ezek.  xxviii.  13,  xxxi.  9  ; 
Isa.  li.  3.  The  name  py,  though  of  appellative  signification,^ 
is  meant  to  denote  a  definite  country ;  but  the  Assyrian  Eden, 
Isa.  xxxvii.  12,  Ezek.  xxvii.  23,  and  the  Coelesyrian  Amos 
i.  0,  are  written  H^j  with  two  Segols.  Perhaps  the  meaning 
of  the  two  names  is  the  same ;  at  least  the  Coelesyrian  Eden 
is  similarly  explained,  for  H.V"^"!^?,  Amos  i.  5,  is  certainly  the 
same  place  as  IlapdSeiao^;,  Ptol.  v.  15.  20.  Paradisus,  Plin. 
V.  19,  near  to  Eibla  (different  from  the  village  Bet  'Genu,  near 
the  heights  of  Bettagene  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Hermon), 
the  valley  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  is  in  the  Moslem 
Sunna  reckoned  as  one  of  the  four  earthly  Paradises,  p  in 
this  passage  is  translated  TrapuSecao^  by  LXX.  Sam.  Syr. 
Jerome ;  it  is  the  D^-iQ  occurring  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
Ecclesiastes,  which,  since  Spiegel,  is  identified  in  my  Mono- 
graph on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  1857,  with  the  Zend,  ^mm- 
daeza  (from  pairi  =  7repL,  and  dez,  heap,  V  diz,  to  heap,  from 
which  also  comes  dista,  hearth),  in  the  3rd  and  5th  Eargard  of 
the  Vendidad  (see  Justi,  Handhiich  der  Zendsprachc,  p.  180).^ 
The  word  there  indeed  means  only  "  a  heaping  round,"  and 
not  a  walled  garden ;  but  where  else  than  in  Persia,  if  not 
Babylonia  (see  Er.  Delitzsch,  Faradies,  pp.  95-97),  should 
the   root-word  of  the  Armenian  j^:>a?YZt^~,   Arab,  firdaus,  Heb. 


o  y- 


1  Compare,   not  the   Arab.    ^wVc,  mansio   (as   BeiJhawi   on  Sur.   xiii.    23 

explains    J^coil    -..Jj^lH,     but     .,J>j->   moll'Uks.     On   the  first  explanation, 
eomp.  DMZ.  xxxix.  580  sq. 

2  See  Wetzstein  in  2nd  ed.  of  my  Jesaia,  p.  089  sq. 
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D"n"!5),  be  sought  for  ?  It  is  not  the  idea  of  fencing,  but  of 
shading  from  above,  which  is  connected  with  the  stem-word 
of  p,  so  that  |3  means  a  place  roofed  over  by  foliage,  as  the 
Aram.  1^33  means  the  Baldachino  (Fleischer  on  Levy's  CJiald. 
IVBA.  435).  God  planted  this  garden  in  a  delightful  country, 
D"ij5p,  not :  from  ancient  times  (Trgg.  Syr.  Aq.  Symm.  Theod. 
Jer.),  but  from  the  east  (i.e.  the  quarter  of  heaven  being 
regarded  as  the  fixed  point  whence  the  eye  looks  forth  to 
determine  the  locality  of  the  place  ^) :  eastwards,  viz.  east  of  the 
Palestinian  standpoint  of  the  narrator.  In  the  Qucestiones  of 
Jerome  is  found  besides  DnpD,  the  reading  mtDD  ;  in  many  texts 
the  word  is  wanting  entirely  (see  Lagarde,  Genesis,  p.  23  sq.). 
In  this  eastwardly  situated  garden  God  placed  the  man 
whom  He  had  formed  ;  ^^,  not  ^t^f,  for  vv.  ponendi  are  con- 
strued in  Hebrew  as  in  Latin  (Jer.  in  quo  posuit). 

Particulars  concerning  the  planting  of  Paradise  follow, 
ver.  9  :  And  Jahvcli  Elohim  made  to  spiking  out  of  the  earth 
every  kind  of  tree  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food  ;  and 
the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  the 
hioioledge  of  good  and  evil.  The  article  of  np'nn  shows  that 
y"ji  niD  (the  whole  idea  of  these  contrasts  will  be  discussed 
subsequently)  is  the  accusative  object  (nv^n  is  a  substantivized 
infinitive  like  '^'}}^\},  ^NTum.  iv.  12)  ;  tlie  emphasis  falls  upon 
the  knowledge  in  this  accusative  connection  more  than  in  the 
genitive  (comp.  Jer.  xxii.  16).  The  nouns  i^^lP  and  ^?^p 
without  an  article,  but  supplied  with  p.,  are  also  used  infinitively 
(for  seeing,  for  eating  =  to  see,  to  eat),  and  are  of  really  the 
same  nature  as  the  nomina  actionis  (similarly  formed  with  a 
preformative  ?:)  in  the  Aramean  manner),  Deut.  x.  11  ;  Num. 
X.  2.  The  tree  of  life  is  distinguished,  as  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  from  the  fruit  trees,  which  were  so 
pleasant  to  look  on,  and  which  excited  the  appetite.  The 
chief  emphasis  being  here  laid  upon  the  Divine  authorship, 
YD)  with  what  follows  is  to  be  regarded,  as  by  Jer.  Luth.  and 

*  See  Niigelsbacli's  2nd  Excursus  in  his  Anmerkungen  zur  Ilias,  Auteurietli's 
3rd  ed.  1864. 
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most  expositors,  as  dependent  on  ^'^l\  It  is  however 
striking  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  mentioned  incidentally, 
and  that  it  is  questionable  whether  it  also  is  to  be  conceived 
of  as  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  or  not.  Hence 
Budde  conjectures,  that  the  original  text  was  nyin  y^J  P^  T^i^^ 
yil  niD,  without  D'^Tin  YV'  This  conjecture  seems  confirmed 
by  the  circumstance,  that  the  woman  only  designates  this  one 
forbidden  tree  as  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  iii.  2. 
From  these  and  other  indications,  especially  that,  according  to 
ii.  16  sq.,  the  eating  of  the  tree  of  life,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
other  trees  of  the  garden,  one  only  excepted,  would  have  been 
granted  to  man,  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  the  history  of  ^ 
the  fall,  which  turns  upon  the  tree  of  knowledge,  is  a  specially 
Israelite  theologumen  of  the  Jahvistic  school,  and  that  the 
tree  of  life  was  afterwards  introduced  into  it  from  popular 
tradition  not  specially  Israelite  (comp.  Prov.  iii.  18,  xi.  30, 
xiii.  12,  XV.  4).  We  should  thus  have  here  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  origin  of  sin  in  the  form  of  a  myth,  which  was 
subsequently  embellished  with  an  alien  element.  The  main 
support  of  this  conjecture  lies  in  the  fact,  that  as  the  narrative 
reads,  the  partaking  of  the  tree  of  life  appears  to  be  freely 
conceded  to  man,  while  we  nevertheless  afterwards  learn, 
iii.  22  sq.,  that  it  was  reserved  as  a  rew^ard  in  the  case  of 
their  standing  their  test.  But  this  is  in  appearance  only. 
The  state  of  the  case  is  as  follows  :  the  narrative  testifies 
indeed  to  the  presence  of  the  tree  of  life  from  the  beginning, 
but  nothing  is  said  to  men  concerning  it.  Only  one  tree,  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  is  put  in  the  foreground  for  their  notice  ; 
as  for  the  tree  of  life,  it  is  at  first  not  present  to  their  notice, 
and  is,  so  to  speak,  not  unmasked  till  after  the  fall. 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  history  of  the  fall,  the  nature  of 
Paradise  and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  are  described, 
ver.  10  :  And  a  stream  went  forth  from  Eden  to  water  the 
garden;  and  thence  it  tvas  divided,  and  heeame  four  neiv  rivers. 
Jerome  rightly  translates  cgredichatur,  LXX.  incorrectly  e/cTro- 
peverat ;  the  writer  is  indeed  speaking  of  Paradise  as  a  thing 
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of  the  past,  and  the  temporal  sense  of  such  a  noun  sentence 
is  always  determined  by  the  connection  (e.g.  Obad.  ver.  11, 
where  fuisti  has  to  be  thought  of).  The  connection  here 
however  is  a  historical  one,  and  ^?i^  "il^JI  therefore  equivalent 
to  t^^'^  n'n  iHii^  like  Ex.  xiii.  21  sq. ;  Judg.  iv.  4  sq. ;  2  Sam. 
ix.  11-13  ;  John  i.  11,  comp.  xviii.  16  (an  adverbial  sentence 
in  historical  connection).  Hence  too  ^'}^\  must  also  be  taken 
in  a  past  sense,  dirimebat  se}  The  stream  was  parted  ^f'Q 
from  the  garden  onwards,  i.e.  at  its  departure  from  it,  into 
four  D''t^S'i.  According  as  the  movement  of  the  representation 
is  upwards  or  downwards,  does  C'S"!  mean  either  the  upmost, 
that  in  which  anything  culminates  (head,  chief  matter,  sum), 
or  the  foremost,  that  whence  anything  advancing  proceeds.^ 
If  waters  are  spoken  of,  C'X"i  may  mean  either  caput  fontis  or 
caput  fluvii.  l^yn  tJ\s'-i^  Arab,  ra's  cl-ain,  is  the  name  given  to 
the  starting-point  of  a  spring,  whence  it  flows  onwards  as  a 
brook.  Many  localities  get  their  names  because  the  source  of 
some  river  begins  in  their  neighbourhood,  e.g.  the  famous 
Mesopotamian  town  Ras  el-ain  (in  Steph.  Byz.  Resaina),  with 
the  remarkable  much  sung  of  four  sources  of  the  Chaboras 
(,JU-).  We  can  hardly  understand  D^crxi  in  our  passage 
thus  of  }>j;  '•t^'S"l,  beginnings  of  rivers  ;  the  notion  would  then 
be,  that  the  stream  of  Paradise  flowed  on  subterraneously, 
and  broke  forth  farther  on  in  four  springs,  whence  proceeded 
four  other  rivers.  We  must  on  the  contrary  conceive  of  n^:^N"i 
as  D''inj  ^E^'j^i^  Assyr.  res  nctri  (Fr.  Delitzsch,  Paradies,  p.  98). 
Arab,  ras  en-nahr  is  also  said  of  the  place  where  a  river 
branches  off  from  another,  as  e.g.  "  there  is  in  the  Guta  of 
Damascus  an  important  river  called  Hants,  which  is  divided 
near  the  village  JYold  into  two  rivers,  the  northern  and  the 
southern  HdrHs ;    the   place  where   the    two  rivers  go  forth 


^  The  Hebrew  impf.  denotes  in  historical  connection  continuance  in  the  past, 
e.g.  ii.  6,  xxix.  2,  but  frequently  also  only  what  happened  while  something 
else  was  happening,  e.g.  Ex.  xxxiii.  7  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  19.  In  the  latter  case  it 
answers  to  the  Latin  impf.  as  an  expression  of  the  synchronistic. 

2  So  by  Orelli,  Synonyma  der  Zeit  und  Eivigkeit,  p.  1 4. 
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from  the  one  is  called  ^^]\  ^w.«  i,  capita  Jliivioruiii''  (Wetz- 
stein).  Hence  the  meaning  here  is  that  the  stream,  which  rose 
in  Eden  and  flowed  throuoh  Paradise,  became  at  its  exit  there- 
from  T€TpaKe(j)aXo(},  i.e.  separated  into  four  tributary  rivers. 
The  considerable  size  of  the  branch  may  be  hence  inferred ; 

for  "  if  from  the  ^^yy  i.e.  from  what  remained  of  the  stream 
after  the  watering  of  Paradise,  four  others  could  be  formed, 
the  stream  must  have  been  very  large,  the  garden  of  great 
extent,  and  its  flora  wonderful ;  for  we  have  to  imagine,  that 
the  i?!?"^^  r\)pf[}  was  not  effected,  as  it  is  with  us  in  a  park, 
by  the  stream  simply  flowing  through  it,  but  by  its  being 
divided  into  many  rivulets,  and  thus  led  everywhere,  that  it 
might  from  time  to  time  overflow  the  whole  surface  of  the 

garden, — a  mode  of  irrigation  which  is  called  tof  (t_5*L),  and 
is  found  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  Gutd  "  (Wetzstein).  Two 
of  the  rivers  formed  from  the  fed  (overflow  of  water)  of  this 
stream  of  Paradise  are  unquestionably  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates; 
the  two  others  which  are  named  first  are  enigmatical.  Accord- 
ing to  the  traditional  view,  one  is  the  Nile,  the  other  an 
Indian  river.  The  first  branch  river,  vv.  11,  12:  The  name 
of  the  one  ivas  Pison :  it  is  that  which  flows  cironncl  the  ivhole 
land  of  Ilavilah,  where  is  gold ;  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is 
fine :  there  is  hdellium  and  the  ^Soham  stone.  We  translate 
not :  the  name  of  the  one  is,  but  was,  like  iv.  19,  xxviii.  19, 
and  frecjuently ;  the  narrator  is  describing  the  network  of 
waters  as  it  encircled  the  outer  world  from  Paradise.  But 
when  he  continues  ^^Bi^  ^'^'^,  he  at  once  identifies  the  four 
rivers  with  such  as  still  existed.  ISTo  such  name  of  a  river  as 
\\^^^  occurs  elsewhere,  hence  we  are  reduced  to  conjecture  and 
inference  from  the  description.  But  we  remark  beforehand, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  inference  drawn  from  names  and 
description,  such  a  state  of  things  as  will  answer  to  the 
picture  cannot  in  reality  be  pointed  out.  The  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  neither  rise  from  one  source  nor  branch  off  from 
one  parent  stream ;  hence  a  common  starting-point  of  these 
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two,  together  with  two  other  rivers,  is  utterly  undiscoverahle, 
and  the  effort  to  point  out  the  four  rivers  in  four  that  are  in 
the  closest  possible  approximation  to  each  other  cannot  lead 
to  their  full  identification.  The  prevailing  view  of  ancient 
expositors  was  that  Pison  (Phison)  was  an  Indian  river.' 
Por  the  notion  of  the  Midrash,  repeated  by  Saadia,  Piashi, 
and  also  by  the  Arabian  Samarit.,  that  Pison  was  the  Nile, 
because  p^''a  points  to  jn^D,  the  raw  material  in  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  (see  Aruch  under  p^J^D),  is  out  of  question. 
Josephus,  the  Pathers  and  the  Byzantines  see  in  Pison  the 
Ganges  (Tdyyij^),  and  in  Gihon  the  Nile,  in  opposition  to 
which  Kosmas  Indikopleustes  thinks  both  w^ere  Indian  rivers, 
and  takes  Fijcov  for  the  alliterative  name  of  the  Ganges  and 
^€Lcra)v  for  the  Indus,  which  is  beyond  comparison  more  prob- 
able (Dillm.  Eiehm  and  others),  since  this  chief  river  of 
Western  India  lay  far  more  within  the  ancient  horizon  than 
the  Ganges  did.  '^r^'iQ,  according  to  its  meaning,  corresponds  sur- 
prisingly with  the  Hyphasis,  with  which  Haneberg  compares  it. 
Por  as  pc'^a  comes  from  mB,  to  gallop,  to  rush  wildly,  so  is 
Hyphasis  equivalent  to  vipdsa,  the  unfettered  (Lassen,  Pentapo- 
tamia  Indica,  p.  9).  The  Hyphasis  however,  though  containing 
gold,  is  yet  far  less  renowned  as  a  gold  river  in  a  gold  country 
than  the  Indus  (Sindhu),  the  sacred  river  of  the  Vedas,  which 
unites  in  itself  the  five  rivers  of  the  five  -  river  country 
(Pendschab).  The  land  called  "^^^^^p  is  designated  by 
nw  Dti^'l^X  as  the  special  abode  of  gold,  and  indeed,  as  12a 
adds,  of  excellent  gold.  The  Khateph-Pathach  of  ^^]l  serves 
to  enhance  the  pronunciation  of  the  sibilant  like  "iHD^^  nnb^^i, 
PD>'*,  ^?>!7->  ^^^'>  ^^^  ^^^®  feminine  sin,  which  is  written  ^"(^,  as 
Keri  ijcrpetuum,  and  which  we  here  meet  with  for  the  first 
time ;  see  the  Introd.  p.  42,  and  my  article  on  it  in  Luthardt's 
Zeitschrift,  1880,  p.  393  sqq.  The  description  suits  India, 
and  especially  the  river-watered  region  of  the  upper  Indus, 
the  renowned  gold  country.  Here  was  the  abode  of  the  gold- 
bringing  Indians  of  Herodotus,  of  the  Darda  (Darada)  of 
Megasthenes,  Arrian,  Strabo  and  Pliny,  of  the  ants  who  threw 
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up  their  hills  iu  a  soil  abounding  in  gold.  The  abundance  of 
this  district  in  golden-sanded  rivers,  in  auriferous  earth,  in 
gold-diggings,  has  lately  been  brilliantly  confirmed.  Hence 
*^^^)^\}  n?  seems  to  signify  the  land  of  sandy  soil  (from 
b)n,  the  sand  as  driven  about  by  the  wind),  and  especially  of 
golden  sand ;  the  Targ.  Jer.  i.  translates  it  by  ^pn^^n,  i.e.  India ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  India  alone  that  is  so  called ;  for  the 
latter  the  name  nn  (=  Hondu)  first  occurs  in  the  book  of 
Esther — Havilah  is  the  name  of  a  distant  south-eastern 
country  inhabited  by  Ishmael  and  Amalek,  with  which  an- 
tiquity combined  what  it  knew  of  Hither  India  (see  the  article 
"Eden"  in  Eiehm's  HW.).  When  it  is  said  of  Pison  that  it 
compasses  the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean,  that  it  surrounds  it  like  an  island,  for  nno  is  also  said, 
jSTum.  xxi.  4,  Ps.  xxvi.  6,  of  a  crescent-shaped  movement. 
Arabia  was  in  ancient  times  esteemed  as  the  second  gold 
country,  but  the  combination  of  the  Pison  with  the  South 
Arabian  rivers  Bais  and  Bisa,  and  of  Havilah  with  Chaulan 
(  .^^),  attempted  by  Sprengen  in  his  Ancient  Geogra^phy  of 
Arabia  (1875),  is  devoid  of  all  probability.  T\pii  is  named  as 
a  second  product  of  Havilah.  The  word  occurs  again  only 
Num.  xi.  7,  where  neither  the  name  of  a  precious  stone  (per- 
haps rh^2  =vaidurja,  according  to  Garbe,  Die  indisclien  Mine- 
ralien,  1882,  the  stone  which  we  call  cat's-eye)  nor  of  a  pearl 
is  suitable.  rhl2  is  undoubtedly  the  same  word  as  ^SeXXiov 
^SeWa,  bdellium  bdella  (see  Saalfeld's  Thesaurus  Italogi^cecus, 
1884),  and  this  is  the  name  of  the  aromatic  gummy  resin  of 
certain  Amyrides  (balm-trees),  such  as  the  Indian  Amyris 
Commifera  Roxburgh  and  Amyris  Agallocha  (see  Geiger, 
Pharmac.  Botanik,  2nd  ed.  p.  1215  sq.).  The  Indian  root- 
word  (Lassen :  maddlaha,  musk-scented,  otherwise  Lagarde, 
Gesammelte  Abh.  p.  20,  JSTo.  39)  is  not  yet  certain;  the  Arab. 
i^J[^  is  a  word  dependent  on  a  name  of  Bdellium  commencing 
with  m  (comp.  Pliny,  xii.  35  :  gummi  alii  brochon  appellant,  alii 
malacham,  alii  maldacon).  That  bdellium  was  chiefly  received 
from   India   is   testified    by  Dioskorides   and    Pliny   (Lassen, 
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Indisclic  AK.  i.  339).  It  is  also  the  chief  mine  of  the  -Soham 
stone,  for  ^\}^  means  according  to  LXX.  Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xxix., 
and  indeed  our  passage  also,  where  it  translates  o  \i6o^  o 
7rpdaivo<;,  and  according  to  the  Targums  Syr.  Saad.  the  beryl, 
according  to  LXX.  Job  xxviii.  1 6,  Aq.  Symm.  Theod.  the  onyx, 
according  to  Aq.  in  our  passage  the  sardonyx,  and  according  to 
LXX.  Ex.  XXV.  7,  xxxv.  9,  the  sardis,  both  which  stones  are 
of  the  same  species  as  the  onyx.  India  was  a  chief  treasury 
of  the  sardis,  onyx,  and  sardonyx  (see  v.  Veltheim,  Ueher  die 
Omjx-Gcbirge  des  Ctesias,  1797;  Lassen,  AK.  iii.  12),  and 
also  of  the  beryl,  of  which  Pliny  says :  hidia  eos  gignit  raw 
alibi  rejpertos.  Sprenger  explains  the  name  as  the  "  stone  of 
Socheim  "  ( ^:^J),  which  is  the  name  of  a  Jemanic  district, 
producing  a  specially  fine  onyx,  but  this  is  opposed  by  the 
article  in  Dnb^'n,  and  n  from  ^  is  also  improbable.  Eodiger 
compares  with  the  name  the  Arab,  ^\^,  pcdlidus ;  but  this  is 
no  word  of  colour,  but  means  thin  and  dried  up  by  heat. 
The  second  branch  river,  ver.  1 3  :  And  the  name  of  the  second 
river  ims  Gihon :  that  is  it  ichich  compasses  the  whole  land  of 
CUs.  The  name  pn''l,  from  m:  (n^:i),  to  break  forth  (like  in^?, 
from  TiD  t^d),  is  so  appropriate  a  name  for  a  river,  that  several 
are  so  called.  'Gaihun  is  the  Semitic  name  of  the  Oxus,  and 
'Gaihdn  of  the  Pyramus  in  Asia  Minor  and  Cilicia  (see  the 
explanation  of  both  names  in  the  Geographical  Lexicon 
Merdsid,  edited  by  Juynboll) ;  the  Araxes  is  also,  according 
to  Brugsch,  Persische  Reise,  i.  145  sq.,  called  GehUn  by  the 
Persians.  On  this  account  he  combines  the  Gihon  of  Paradise 
with  the  Araxes,  and  Phison  with  the  ^acrt?  6  KoX;)^o9 
(Herod,  iv.  37  sq.,  45),  whence,  as  also  Kurtz,  Bunsen,  and 
others  assume,  n^^in  would  be  Kolchis  and  tj'D  the  Asiatic 
Kocraala.  This  view  obtains  a  support  in  the  Armenian 
tradition,  that  the  lovely  oasis  of  Ordidjdd  beyond  'Gidfa  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Aras  is  a  residue  of  the  garden  of  Eden. 
Other  transmitted  popular  opinions,  however,  place  Paradise 
elsewhere,    and     the    otherwise    interesting     combination     is 
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decidedly  opposed  by  the  circumstance,  that  though  Havilah  is 
au  extensible  geographical  notion,  without  fixed  outlines,  it 
must  not  be  sought  so  far  northwards  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas.  There  is  far  more  weight  in  the  ancient  and 
powerfully  advocated  view,  that  pn^J  is  the  name  of  the  Nile 
which  winds  about  n3  =  Ethiopia  and  especially  Meroe.  The 
objection,  that  the  Nile  is  in  the  Old  Testament  called  by  other 
names,  is  not  to  the  point.  For  such  names  as  1N^,  nnj,  D^, 
cannot  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  by  the  side  of  pn^J  only 
and  solely  the  name  "l^^^t^'  (=  Xlpi^,  according  to  Dionys.  Pericg. 
V.  223,  comp.  Pliny,  v.  9,  the  native  name  of  the  Upper  Nile).^ 
This  very  name  is  however  rendered  Trj^v  by  LXX.  Jer.  ii.  18, 
and  that  T7]aiv  was  accessible  from  the  Nile  is  seen  from 
Wisd.  xxiv.  27  (o  eK(f>aLvcov  co?  0co?  iratSeiav,  w?  Trjcov  ev 
r)ljL€pai<i  Tpvy7]Tov),  where  co?  ^w?,  the  parallel  of  &)?  Frjcov, 
rests  on  a  mistaken  translation  of  n"i5<''D  (i^5<l?  or  i^^^^S),  i.e.  is 
as  the  Nile.  Kecov  too,  registered  in  the  Coptic  Glossaries 
{Journal  Asiatique,  1846,  p.  493  sq.)  as  a  name  of  the  Nile, 
must  be  also  noticed  in  this  connection.  That  the  Nile  was 
so  called  in  its  upper  course  is  shown  by  the  Samar.  Targum, 
which  paraphrases  i)^: :  ^)pDV,  which  flows  about  the  whole 
land  of  pan    (for   which   the   Arabic    translation,   edited    by 

Kuenen,  gives  the  ^y^^,  which  flows  about  the  land  oi  Sudan). 

This  fjIpDj;  needs  no  emendation,  as  M.  Heidenheim  {Samar. 
Genesis,  1884,  p.  76)  thinks; the  Goschop,  which  surrounds  in 
a  spiral-shaped  course  the  Abyssinian  Kaffa  near  the  sources 
of  the  White  Nile  (Ijahr  el-ahjad),  and  is  therefore  taken  for 
one  of  the  original  sources  of  the  Nile  (see  Eitter,  Uin  Blich 
in  das  Nil-Quelland,  p.  31  sqq.),  is  intended.  In  the  Avesta 
and  Bundehesch  also  one  river,  in  which  the  stream  of 
Paradise  descending  from  heaven  communicates  itself  to  the 
earth,  is  the  eastward  flowing  Indus  {Veh-rud),  the  other  the 

^  Briigsch  in  the  March  number  of  the  German  Review  regards  "lirT'K^  as  Shi- 
Hur,  watercourse  of  the  Horns,  Hebraized,  and  thinks  tliat  the  eastern  frontier 
channel  of  Egypt  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Pelusian  arm  of  the  Nile  was  so  called. 

I 
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westward  flowing  Nile  (Arrj-rof),  or  rather  the  Araxes  {^Apd^r]<;, 
Herod,  i.  202)  and  the  Nile  together.  For  the  Nile  was 
regarded  as  the  Ra'gha  (Vedic,  Rasa)  =  Araxes,  flowing  on 
subterraneously,  and  reappearing  in  Egypt.  According  to 
the  ancient  view,  the  Nile  comes  from  Asia  into  Africa,  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Eed  Sea  being  considered  inland  seas. 
Inspiration  does  not  in  things  natural  raise  its  subject  above 
the  state  of  contemporary  information,  and  we  need  not  be 
astonished  to  find  that  the  picture  of  Paradise  exhibits 
some  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  most  ancient  state  of 
geographical  knowledge.  Every  Israelite  knew  indeed  that  the 
course  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  was  from  south  to  north,  but 
antiquity  had  only  uncertain  conjectures  as  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  the  Egyptian  priests  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  in 
Egypt  Herodotus  could  not  learn  anything  even  tolerably 
probable  about  it.  Alexander  the  Great  was  during  his 
sojourn  in  India  the  subject  of  a  strange  delusion  concerning 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  (see  Geiger,  Alexandri  M.  Historiamim 
Scriptores,  p.  118  sq.);  Hekataos  too,  the  most  ancient  of  Grecian 
geographers,  launches  forth  into  fables  :  he  transposes  the 
origin  of  the  Nile  beyond  Africa,  and  does  this  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Argonauts,  whose  ship  the  old  Hellenic  tradition 
makes  to  come  back  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  through 
the  Nile  (see  Ebers,  JEg.  und  die  Bh.  Moses,  p.  31  ;  comp. 
Hecatcei  Fragmenta,  ed.  Klausen,  pp.  119-121).  Similarly 
does  Pomponius  Mela  teach,  that  the  Nile  rises  in  the 
Antichthon  (the  land  lying  opposite  to  our  inhabited  part  of 
the  earth),  which  is  separated  from  us  by  the  sea,  flows  on  under 
the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  at  last  arrives  at  Upper  Egypt.^ 
The  third  branch  river,  14a;  And  the  name  of  tlic  third 
Quiver  vxis  Hiddekel :  that  is  it  that  floweth  to  the  east  of 
Assyria.  The  Tigris,  named  again  in  the  Old  Testament  only 
Dan.   X.   4,  is   meant.     The   original   name   of  the    river   is 

^  See  the  article  of  Letronne  on  the  situation  of  Paradise  (especially  on  the 
suhterranean  course  of  the  rivers)  in  Alex.  v.  Humboldt's  Kritischen  Unters, 
ilher  die  hist.  Entwickelung  der  geogr.  Kenntnisse  von  der  Neuen  Welt,  vol.  ii., 
1852,  p.  82  sqq. 
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Accado-Sumerian,  i.e.  belonging  to  the  language  of  the  non- 
Semitic  original  inhabitants  of  North  and  South  Babylonia, 
viz.  Idigna  (see  on  the  meaning,  Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Paradies, 
p.  171),  whence  the  Assyrian  Idiklat,  which  the  Hebrew  has 
so  assimilated  by  changing  the  weakly  aspirated  id  into  in 
that  the  name  sounds  like  nn,  aciitus,  and  ?i?,  celer,  and 
also  like  p^J},  aculeus.  In  the  Bundehesch  it  is  Dagrad,  in  the 
Pehlvi  Tr\T\,  and  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  Tigrd,  which, 
according  to  ancient  testimony,  means  both  the  arrow  and 
the  river  of  arrow-like  swiftness,  the  modern  Persian  too  ij 
(tir),  which  has  been  abbreviated  from  it,  and  is  just  such  an 
Eranian  popular  etymological  assimilation  of  a  foreign  word 
as  i'pin  is  of  a  Hebrew  one,  combines  both  these  meanings. 
Other  forms  of  the  name,  e.g.  Aram,  npj'n,  Pehlv.  nin,  Arab. 

^Ip^ii  (in  ancient  Arabic  always  without  article  and  diptoton), 

are  on  the  other  hand  only  phonetic  changes,  with  which  no  idea 
or  image  is  combined,  as  in  those  others  which  denote  a  stream 
bursting  from  the  mountains  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  con- 
tinually altering  its  bed.  In  what  sense  however  is  it  said 
that  the  Hiddekel  flows  'iltJ'X  npnfp  ?  Most  moderns  (Knobel, 
Keil,  Schrader,  Dillmann,  Fr.  Delitzsch)  translate  :  in  front  of 
Assur,  for  from  the  West  Asiatic  standpoint  of  the  narrator 
the  three  chief  cities  of  the  Assyrian  empire  lay  east  of  the 
Tims ;  ISTineveh  and  Kelach  close  to  its  left  bank,  and  Dur- 
Sarrukin  farther  landward ;  hence  the  Tigris  flowed  in  a 
westerly  direction  from  this  centre  of  the  Assyrian  world- 
power  and  formed  the  front  of  the  land  of  Assur,  which  lay 
to  the  east  of  it,  and  of  which  it  thus  formed  the  western 
boundary.  The  LXX.,  which  here  and  at  iv.  16  translates 
n'Olp  by  KarevavTc,  may  be  appealed  to  in  favour  of  this  trans- 
lation. But  it  is  very  improbable  that  nDlp  anywhere  means 
the  front  of  a  thing,  and  not  on  the  contrary  everywhere,  both 
here  and  iv.  16,  as  well  as  1  Sam.  xiii.  5,  Ezek.  xxxix.  11, 
that  which  is  the  front  to  any  one  going  eastward,  i.e.  the 
eastern    region.       The    proposed    rendering   of    Pressel    too : 
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towards  the  eastern  side,  which  from  it  onwards  forms  Assyria, 
cannot  be  accepted ;  for  nonp  does  not  mean  the  east  side  of 
a  thing,  but  the  eastward  direction  from  it.  The  Targums 
translate  :  eastwards  from  Assyria,  and  'I'Wi^^  n^np  cannot,  even 
if  it  were  an  incompatible  statement,  be  otherwise  under- 
stood. In  fact,  the  Tigris  bisected  the  Assyrian  region,  so 
that  it  might  equally  be  said  of  it,  that  it  flowed  -|*IK^^?  riDnp  as 
"irj'S?  ^^yp.  The  oldest  capital  of  the  empire,  called  Assur, 
now  buried  under  the  hill  Kalah-Shergat,  lay  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  plain  of  ancient  Assyrian  ruins 
extends  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris  to  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Chaboras ;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Assyrian  power 
in  general  lay  west  of  the  Tigris  towards  Mesopotamia,  and  if 
we  take  i)^i^  more  in  a  geographical  than  in  a  political  sense, 
so  as  to  make  it — as  Tuch  after  Huet  agrees — comprise  the 
aggregate  of  the  lands  of  the  Upper  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (as 
distinguished  from  Babylonia,  ^V^^),  we  may  say  with  perfect 
accuracy  that  this  Assyria,  as  to  its  main  body,  has  the 
Tigris  on  the  east.  The  fourth  branch-river,  14&;  And  the 
foiirtli  river  was  the  Phrctth.  The  Euphrates  is  meant.  Its 
name,  like  that  of  the  Tigris,  is  radically  Accado-Sumerian, 
viz.  Fura,  i.e.  stream,  fully  written  Pura-numc,  i.e.  great 
stream,  quite  corresponding  with  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
Euphrates  "inj  (Isa.  vii.  20;  Micah  vii.  12),  -in^n,  br\yr\  '\r\^r\. 
This  original  name  is  in  Semiticized  Babylonio  -  Assyrian 
Ptcrdt,  Heb.  rna  (Paradies,  p.  169  sq.),  as  derived  from 
ms :    the  fruit-bearing,  or,   according  to   Bechoroth   55b,  the 

abounding  in  water,  Arab.  Fiirat,  as  from  ci^,  to  be  loose, 
soft,  mild  (especially  of  water),  for  the  Euphrates  with  relation 
to  the  Tigris  is,  as  Philo,  Qiccest.  in  Genesin,  says,  mitior  et 
sahibrior  magisque  nutritorius.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
EvcjipuTT]^,  with  €v  sounding  like  commendation,  resembles 
the  ancient  Persian  Ufrdtii.  What  the  narrator  says  con- 
cerning this  fourth  river  is  strikingly  brief,  because  there  was 
no  need  of  any  more  particular  designation  of  what  was  so 
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universally  known,  and  the  memory  of  wliicli  is  entwined  in 
the  name  of  all  C''"}3j;  (=  Transcuplivatcnscs).  The  western 
Euphrates  (Frat-su)  rises  upon  the  Domlu-Dagh,  a  summit 
gorge  valley  of  the  Giaur  -  Dagh  near  Erzerum  ;  the  eastern 
Euphrates  {Mitrad)  upon  Tschir-Geduk,  one  of  the  ridges  of 
the  Ala-Dagh  in  the  Pashalic  of  Bajazid;  but  the  Tigris 
northward  of  Diarbekr  in  the  highlands,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  course  of  the  Upper  Euphrates.  The  main 
sources  indeed  of  the  Tigris  are  only  2000  paces  distant  from 
the  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  but  the  notion  that  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  w^ere  originally  only  ramifications  from  one  mother 
stream,  is  inconsistent  with  the  present  condition  of  the  land. 
AVe  shall  be  obliged  to  admit,  that  with  the  disappearance  of 
Paradise  all  certain  knowledge  of  the  four  rivers  has  been  lost, 
and  that  the  narrator  is  reproducing  the  tradition  which  regarded 
the  Indus,  Nile,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  the  four  largest  and 
most  beneficial  streams  of  the  ancient  horizon,  as  hand-posts 
pointing  backwards  to  the  lost  Paradise,  as  disjecta  membra  of 
the  no  longer  existent  single  stream  of  Paradise.  A  traditional 
saying  of  Mohammed  is  of  similar  import  :  "  The  Saihdn  (i.e. 
the  Xapo^  or  Wdpo^s)  and  the  ^Gailidn  and  the  Nile  and  the 
Frat — these  all  belong  to  the  streams  of  Paradise  (Arnold's 
Chrestom.  arahica,  p.  23) ;  and  a  like  idea  finds  expression  in 
certain  Puranas,  viz.  that  the  Ganga  which  fell  from  heaven 
upon  Mount  Meru  near  the  city  of  Brahma,  flows  through  the 
earth  in  four  arms. 

We  have  now  only  to  sketch  two  more  views  ^  which  try 
to  make  the  picture  of  the  five  rivers  more  conceivable  and 
admissible,  so  far  as  this  may  be  done  by  bringing  the 
Pison  and  Gihon  into  close  connection  with  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates.    I.  Pressel  (in  the  art.  "  Paradies,"  in  the  supplement 

1  We  leave  out  of  consideration  Moritz  Eiif^el's  Losung  der  Paradiescf^/rage 
(Lpz.,  Otto  Schulze,  1885),  wliich  places  Paradise  in  the  oasis  el-Ruhbe  in  the 
midst  of  the  Harra  eastwards  of  Hauran,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  terrible 
volcanic  plateau  of  es-Safa,  and  also  designates  the  Hiddekel  and  Frat  as  rivers 
of  this  oasis  ( IVadi  el-Garz  and  es-'-'Sdm).  See  Ryssel's  notice  of  the  book  in 
the  Palastina-Zeitschr.  viii.  (1885)  p.  233  sqri. 
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to  Herzog-'s  Rcal-Encycl.  and  in  liis  Gcscli.  tmd  GeogrcqjJiie  der 
Urzcit,  1883)  seeks  for  Paradise  in  the  midst  of  the  western 
shore  lands  of  the  Shalt  el-arah,  i.e.  the  united  Tigris- 
Euphrates,  the  region  in  which  lies  Basra,  formerly  esteemed 
by  Moslems  as  one  of  the  four  earthly  Paradises.  The  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  join  near  the  town  of  Korna,  and  the  united 
stream  flows  a  distance  of  40  leagues  to  its  mouth.  Eight 
leagues  below  Korna  the  Kerklia  (Choaspes),  from  the  east, 
empties  itself  into  it,  and  twenty  leagues  farther  down  the 
Karun  (the  'h'\\^  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  the  Eulaos  of  the 
Greeks),  two  leagues  farther  on  the  now  quadruple  river 
begins  to  divide  into  two  branches,  in  which  it  finally  flows 
for  a  distance  of  ten  leacrues  to  its  mouth  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Pressel  regards  the  Shatt  el- Arab  as  the  stream  out  of  Eden, 
and  the  Kerkha  =  Gihon,  the  Karun  =  Pison,  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  as  the  four  "  heads  "  of  the  giant-body  of  the  Shatt 
el-Arab.  But  this  hypothesis  is  built  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  South  Babylonian  Delta,  and  the  junction  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  into  one  stream  before  their  reaching 
the  sea  did  not  as  yet  exist  in  ancient  times.  Nor  is  it 
consistent  with  the  language  of  the  description  in  hand.  The 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  uniting  into  one  stream,  and  the  Kerkha 
and  Karun  flowing  into  this  double  stream,  cannot  be  called 
D"'S^>^5■^  of  that  one,  and  are  not  u'^^^'^  into  which  it  divides, 
since,  on  the  contrary,  it  arises  itself  from  the  union  of  the 
four  rivers.  11.  It  is  more  conceivable  that  Pison  and  Gihon 
should  have  branched  off  from  the  Euphrates,  and  it  is  accord- 
ing to  this  supposition  that  Eriedr.  Delitzsch,  in  his  Wo  lag  das 
Paradies,  1881  (comp.  Sayce,  Alte  BcnJcmcller,  p.  24),  recon- 
structs the  picture  of  the  one  river  with  its  four  branches. 
According  to  8<x,  Paradise  lay  DIpD ;  the  Jahvist  who  tells  us 
so  was  a  Judean,  or  at  least  a  Palestinian ;  but  eastwards 
from  Caanan,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  great  desert,  lies 
Babylon,  not  Armenia,  for  which  we  should  have  expected  paVD 
instead  of  DnpD  (niT^D).  The  stream  out  of  Eden  is  the 
Euphrates  in  its  upper  course ;  edin  and  seru  are  Babylonian 
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synonyms  for  depression,  lowland,  plain.^  As  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  is  called  gor,  so  is  zor  still  the  name  of  the  great  valley 
through  which  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flow  into  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Accordingly  Eden  is  the  lowland  of  the  twin  streams 
and  the  garden  in  Eden,  the  district  near  Babylon,  so  renowned 
from  of  old  for  its  Paradisaic  beauty,  and  called  by  both 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  Kar-Dunids,  i.e.  garden  of  the  god 
Dunias.  The  stream  that  waters  this  garden  of  God  is  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  Euphrates-Tigris,  since  the 
Euphrates  at  its  entrance  into  the  plain  of  Babylon  flows  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  Tigris,  and  is  blended  as  it  were  into 
one  stream  with  it  by  many  rills  flowing  in  its  direction. 
Below  Babylon  this  large  body  of  water  divides  into  four 
great  water-ways,  by  which  it  is  led  southwards  into  the 
whole  country.  The  first  branch-river,  the  Pisdnu  (the  Baby- 
lonio-Assyrian  word  for  water  reservoir),  is  Pallakopas,  the 
great  channel  of  the  Euphrates,  by  whose  southern  course  lay 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  nVin  is  the  great  desert  contiguous  to  its 
ridit  bank.  The  second  branch,  the  GulidniL  is  the  next  larsjest 
channel  of  the  Euphrates,  the  so-called  Nile  channel  {Shatt 
cn-Nii),  formerly  a  deep,  broad,  navigable  river  surrounding 
mid-Babylon  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  C^13  is  Northern  Babylon 
proper,  as  the  land  of  the  Kassu  (see  Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Die 
Sprache  der  Kossder,  1884),  the  name  of  which  stands  in  an 
as  yet  unexplained  connection  with  Ethiopia-Egypt.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  mentioned  ver.  11  sq.,  do  not  oppose 
this  combination.  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  says  concerning  one  of 
his  campaigns  in  the  year  731,  that  he  received  as  tribute 
from  Merodach  Baladan  hurdsa  Spir  mdtisu  ana  ma'de,  gold 
of  his  country  in  great  quantity.  There  was  also  Bdellium 
in  Babylon,  and  this  was  the  nearest  land  from  which  the 
Israelites  could  become  well  acquainted  with  it  (Num.  xi.  7). 
The  stone  ^'Soham,  Babyl.  sdmtu  (fern,  of  sdmio),  was  a  chief 
product  of  the  province  of  Meluhlia  or  of  the  Kassu-country, 
so  rich  in  precious  stones.     We  do  not  consider  it  impossible 

^  Sippar  lay,  as  a  clay  tablet  states,  in  the  land  of  Edinu. 
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that  Fr.  Delitzsch's  view  may  receive  further  confirmation 
from  the  monuments.  Friedr.  Philippi's  objection,  in  the 
Thcol.  LZ.  1882,  No.  7,  that  it  is  no  less  Utopian  than  that 
which  is  rejected,  is  not  to  the  point ;  for  though  the  picture 
thus  obtained  does  not  answer  the  requirements  of  scientific 
hydrography,  it  contains  nothing  impracticably  fantastic.  Of 
Dillmann's  objections,  one  only  is  at  first  striking,  viz.  that 
the  region  of  fig  cultivation  (Gen.  iii.  7)  is  excluded  from  the 
lower  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.'^  For  that  it  could 
never  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  Jew  to  regard  Babylonia  as 
the  primitive  seat  of  mankind,  and  the  environs  of  Babel  as  at 
one  time  the  garden  of  God,  is  contradicted  by  Beraxlioth  39^^, 
and  especially  by  Becliorotli  555,  according  to  which  the 
stream  out  of  Eden,  i^-ipyo  nis,  is  the  Euphrates  at  its  rise 
(therefore  its  upper  course).  In  the  Talmud,  Midrasli  and 
Pijut  it  is  everywhere  assumed  that  the  unnamed  mother 
stream,  the  trunk  as  it  were  of  the  four,  was  continued  in  the 
fourth  branch,^  and  that  this  is  indicated  by  the  brevity  of 
expression  in  ver.  14. 

The  narrator  having  developed  8a,  and  the  planting  of 
Paradise,  and  more  particularly  described  its  situation,  now 
developes  8&,  and  describes  the  placing  of  man  and  the  beings 
associated  with  him  therein,  ver.  1 5  :  And  Jaliveli  Elohwi  took 
the  man,  and  placed  him  in  the  gardeii  of  Eden,  to  dress  it,  and 
to  keep  it.  The  verb  ni3  has  two  Hiphil  forms,  one  of  which, 
n^^n^  means  to  bring  to  rest,  to  quiet,  the  other  n"'3n  (comp.  the 
half  passive  in  Zech.  v.  11),  to  settle,  to  leave.  According 
to  this,  man  was  not  made  in  Paradise,  but  made  out  of 
the  earth  somewhere  else,  and  then  transported  into  Paradise ; 
and  indeed  '"^"J^^?^  "^l??- >  ^^  dress  and  to  keep  this  garden  of 

^  Sprenger,  Bahylonien,  das  reicliste  Land  der  Vov^eit  1886,  p.  244,  says,  that 
Babylonian  figs  were  not  so  good  as  those  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Tittu  =  tintu, 
the  name  of  the  fig,  is  a  common  Babylonian  word. 

2  See  Genesis  rabba,  ch.  xxvi.  ;  Lev.  rahba,  ch.  xxii.  ;  Num.  rabha,  ch. 
xxi.  end.  Tanchuma  on  Xum.  xxviii.  2,  and  Kalir  in  Baer's  Siddur  Abodath 
Jisrael,  p.  653,  nnn:  ^JC^  "IJ^D  IDplJl  msm,  i.e.  the  Euphrates  included 
in  itself  the  waters  of  the  Bison  and  Gihon. 
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God.  |2,  elsewhere  masc,  is  here  treated  as  an  ideal  feminine. 
Hupfeld  thinks  that  the  narrator  adds  this  "  from  the  present 
order  of  things  in  momentary  self-forgetfulness."  Budde  also 
sees  in  it  a  disturbing  addition  by  the  embellisher  of  the 
original  history  of  Paradise  which  was  analysed  by  him  ;  for 
"  man  was  in  Paradise  for  happy  enjoyment,  not  for  work  and 
care-takino-."  The  Avorld  of  nature  was  however  designed  to 
be  tilled  and  tended,  it  runs  wdld  without  man,  who  can  and 
ought  (as  is  shown,  for  example,  by  corn,  vines  and  date 
palms)  to  make  it  more  useful  and  habitable,  and  to  ennoble 
it  by  taking  an  interest  in  it.  Besides,  "  happy  enjoyment  "  is 
impossible  either  in  heaven  or  earth  in  a  life  of  contemplative 
laziness.  As  in  ii.  1—3  work  is  ennobled  by  creation  itself 
being  called  a  n^s^o,  so  liere  in  the  Jahvist  it  is  made  to 
appear  as  Paradisaic.  It  is  however  intelligible  that  the 
horticulture  here  committed  to  man  differed  from  subsequent 
agriculture,  as  the  garden  of  God  differed  from  ordinary 
ground,  and  still  more  from  the  ground  which  was  cursed. 
No  creature  can  be  happy  without  a  calling.  Paradise  was 
the  centre  whence  man's  dominion  over  the  earth  and  the 
drawing  in  and  lifting  up  of  the  natural  into  the  region  of  the 
spiritual  thereby  aimed  at,  was  to  make  its  beginning.  This 
his  nearest  duty  has  both  a  positive  {ad  colenclum)  and  a 
negative  side  {ad  custodicndiiin).  From  what  follows  w^e  may 
infer  that  the  meaning  of  rr\t2^h'\  is  not  restricted  to  keeping 
the  garden  from  running  wild,  or  from  injury  by  animals. 
He  was  also  to  keep  it  by  withstanding  the  power  of  tempta- 
tion, which  was  threatening  to  destroy  him  and  Paradise  with 
him.  In  Paradise  itself  was  not  only  the  tree  of  life,  but 
also  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  (ver.  9),  and 
what  man  was  threatened  with  in  respect  of  the  latter  we  now 
learn,  vv.  16,  17  :  And  Jahveh  Elohim  commanded  the  man, 
saijing  :  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  cat,  hut  of 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  mayest  not  eat,  for 
on  the  day  of  thy  eating  thereof  thou  shcdt  die.  The  verb  niv 
with  hv  signifies  to  command   strictly,  on  which  account  this 
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construction  is  usual  in  prohibitions  (see  the  Lexicon).  The 
first  ^3Nn  (the  pausal  form)  has  a  potential  meaning ;  the  inf. 
intensivus  strengthens  the  notion  of  option.  The  second  ^^n 
(the  extra-pausal  form)  has  the  jussive  sense ;  v/ith  ^  it  is,  as 
in  the  Decalogue,  the  expression  of  strict  prohibition.  The  inf. 
of  h'2^  is  sometimes  found  as  S'b^?,  sometimes  as  ^bx,  with  the 
prefix  a  (Xum.  xxvi.  10),  and  always  with  an  added  suffix,  as 
^2^.  The  inf.  intens.  before  H^DFi  strengthens  the  certainty  of 
what  is  threatened.  All  is  now  prepared  for  the  test  of  man's 
freedom.  The  tree  of  knowledge  bears,  like  the  tree  of  life, 
the  name  of  its  destination,  and  is  therefore  not  called  the 
tree  of  death.  Men  were  by  means  of  this  tree  to  attain  to 
the  knowledtTe  of  o'ood  and  evil,  iucludinor  the  blessings  and  ills 
resulting  from  them  (Isa.  iii.  10  sq.).  The  final  purpose  of  this 
tree  is  perverted  when  it  is  asserted  that  yni  niD  are  natural 
properties  and  not  moral  distinctions,  and  that  therefore  nv^ 
j?"Ti  ni»  is  culture  as  the  knowledge  of  the  agreeable  and  the 
disagreeable,  of  the  profitable  and  the  harmful ;  and  also  when 
j;*!")  311}  is  said,  as  by  others,  to  be  a  proverbial  expression 
for  everything.^  For  how  then  could  the  partaking  of  it  be 
forbidden  ?  If  Jahveh  grudged  men  culture,  He  would  be 
governed  by  malevolence  (cjyOovos:),  like  the  gods  in  Herodotus. 
What  is  in  question  is  not  an  advance  from  childish  ignorance 
to  culture,  but  from  childlike  innocence  to  moral  decision. 
The  two  trees  were  both  trees  of  blessing,  for  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  is  the  characteristic  of  intellectual  maturity, 
of  moral  full  age,  in  contrast  to  vrjiriorrj^,  Isa.  vii.  15  sq. ; 
Heb.  V.  14.  As  the  tree  of  life  was  by  eating  thereof  to  be 
to  man  the  means  of  life,  as  the  reward  of  his  standing  the 
test,  so  was  the  tree  of  knowledge  to  be  by  avoiding  the 
eating  thereof  the   means  of  the  right   use  of  freedom.      God 

^  Certainly  this  expression  may,  in  negative  sentences  like  xxiv.  50,  xxxi.  24, 
mean  "  absolutely  nothing,"  and  in  positive  ones  like  2  Sam.  xiv.  17,  comp.  20, 
"absolutely  everything;"  but  even  then  always  as  an  expression  of  contrasts, 
under  which  everything  is  comprised.  These  contrasts  may  be  used  in  a 
physical,  a  purely  intellectual,  or  an  ethical  sense,  according  to  the  object  and 
connection  of  what  is  being  related. 
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was  not  thereby  a  tempter  to  evil,  He  did  only  that  which 
could  not  be  omitted,  if  man  was  to  attain  to  moral  decision 
with  respect  to  God.  Only  in  communion  with  God  does 
the  creature  attain  ideal  perfection ;  but  the  idea  of  a  personal 
being  implies  that  this  communion  should  be  union  in  free 
love,  tliat  therefore  power  and  occasion  must  be  given  to  man 
to  decide  either  for  or  against  God.  Hence  the  primaeval  njvp 
gave  man  occasion  to  advance  by  his  free  avoidance  of  evil 
from  the  potential  good  implanted  in  him  to  actual  good,  and 
from  his  innate  libcrum  arhitrium  to  lihertas  arhitrii,  i.e. 
positive  freedom — in  other  words,  from  the  freedom  of  choice 
implanted  in  his  nature  to  freedom  of  power  independently 
acquired.  The  result,  according  as  the  test  of  freedom  falls 
out  one  way  or  the  other,  is  either  completeness  of  communion 
with  God  or  separation  from  Him,  happiness  or  unhappiness, 
life  or  death.  In  this  history  everything  turns,  not  upon 
the  externalism  of  what  is  related,  but  upon  the  realities 
which  have  assumed  this  form.  The  question  however  as  to 
whether  death,  which  was  threatened  for  the  eating  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  is  thought  of  as  the  direct  penal  con- 
sequence of  disobedience,  or  as  indirectly  such  by  means  of 
the  nature  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  cannot  certainly  be  set 
aside.  We  shall  have  to  admit,  that  as  the  tree  of  life 
possessed  in  a  sacramental  manner,  so  to  speak,  the  power  of 
immortality,  so  also  did  the  tree  of  knowledge  the  power  of 
death ;  not  however  like  a  poisonous  tree,  as  e.g.  the  Upas,  but 
in  virtue  of  the  Divine  choice  and  appointment.  Hence  it  is 
said  n^»i^,  not  rip^n — death  will  not  be  a  judicial  execution, 
but  a  consequence  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  transgression. 
The  narrator  cannot  directly  proceed  to  the  conduct  of  the 
man  with  respect  to  God,  for  man  did  not  transgress  the 
Divine  command  as  a  single  being,  and  the  creation  of 
woman,  now  to  be  related,  intervenes  between  the  command 
and  the  transgression.  In  ver.  18  we  have  the  resolve  of 
the  Creator :  Then  Jahveh  Eloliim  said,  It  is  not  good  that 
man  should,  he  alone  ;  I  will  maize  him  a  heljp  meet  for  him.     A 
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help  (Tob.  viii.  6,  (BorjOov  a-Ti-jpL'yiia),  i.e.  a  being  who  might 
be  his  helpmate,  and  indeed  such  an  one  as  should  be  his 
counterpart,  the  reflection  of  himself,  one  in  whom  he  may 
recognise  himself.  1J.^2,  only  here  in  the  Bible,  is  a  customary 
post-biblical  expression  for  anything  correlative  and  parallel. 
The  Divine  words  are  not :  I  will  make  him  one  like  to  him, 
that  he  may  propagate  himself.  "i.TV,  adjutoriwn,  is  not 
intended  of  one  ad  procrcandos  lihcros  (Augustine,  de  Genesi  ad 
lit.  ix.  3),  but,  according  to  the  connection,  of  a  helpmate  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  calling,  which,  as  151)  shows,  was  the  tilling 
and  keeping  of  Paradise.  To  be  alone,  to  remain  alone, 
would  not  be  good  for  him ;  only  in  society  could  he  fulfil  his 
vocation.  For  this  he  needed  the  assistance  of  one  who 
should  be  his  equal,  or  rather  what  i'n;i.^3  in  distinction  from 
iniD3  denotes,  one  who  by  relative  difference  and  essential 
equality  should  be  his  fitting  complement.  The  preparation 
for  realizing  the  Divine  purpose,  vv.  19,  20  :  And  Jahveh 
Elohiiii  formed  out  of  the  ground,  every  luild  least  of  the  field, 
and  every  foiol  of  the  heaven,  and  Irought  them  to  the  man, 
to  see  ivhat  he  would  call  it :  and  whatever  the  man  called  it, 
the  living  creature,  was  to  he  its  name.  And  the  man  gave 
names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  heaven,  and  to  every  wild 
least  of  the  field :  and  for  a  man  he  found  no  fitting  help. 
Much  fuss  has  been  made  about  the  contradiction  between 
this  and  the  former  account  of  creation.  In  the  former  the 
creation  of  animals  precedes  that  of  man,  in  this  the  creation 
of  man  that  of  animals.  But  could  tbis  narrator  really 
mean  that  the  environment  of  man  was  till  now  exclusively 
a  vegetable  and  a  mineral  one  ?  And  if  his  meaning  had 
been,  that  animals  were  now  first  created,  he  would  not  have 
left  water  animals  and  reptiles  unmentioned,  whereas  he 
speaks  only  of  wild  beasts,  cattle  and  birds.  The  animal 
creation  appears  here  under  a  peculiar  point  of  view,  wliich 
the  narrator  certainly  did  not  regard  as  its  motive  in  general. 
It  is  the  first  step  towards  the  creation  of  woman,  for  the 
matter   in  question  is  an  associate,  his  equal  in  dignity,  for 
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man  foruied  riDIXlTiD.  On  this  account  "i^f*-  will  have  to  be 
understood  as  the  foundation,  recurring  to  what  is  past,  for 
^?*1 :  ct  forraavit  .  .  .  ct  adduxit  =  ct  cioii  formasset  adduxit. 
This  is  possible  as  far  as  style  is  concerned,  and  suitable  to 
the  scriptural  mode  of  writing  history  {e.g.  Isa.  xxxvii.  5  ; 
Jonah  ii.  4;  Zech.  vii.  2  ;  comp.  Hitzig  on  Jeremiah,  p.  288, 
2nd  ed.).  The  Arabic  j_j  also  does  not  always  introduce 
the  successive  in  time,  but  frequently  goes  back  to  the 
cause,  and  is  thus  like  the  Hebrew  i  consec,  an  expression 
for  a  consequent  connection  looking  either  backwards  or 
forwards.  This  backward  regard  is  moreover  brought  about 
with  a  certain  necessity,  by  the  fact  that  this  second  narra- 
tive has  man  for  its  centre,  and  not  like  the  first,  which 
relates  in  a  continuous  line,  for  its  end  and  climax.  The 
chief  matter  is  that  God,  after  having  created  beasts,  brought 
them  to  Adam  that  he  might  name  them,  njn  C'DJ,  195,  is 
in  apposition  to  Sh,  t^•SJ  being,  as  in  enumerations  (see  Num. 
xxxi.  38,  tJ^SJ  nn&<),  regarded  as  masculine.  The  addition  is 
strange  in  itself  and  also  in  the  position  of  the  words,  but 
defended  by  LXX.  :  koI  irav  o  eav  eKoXeaev  avro  ^ASafju 
'^VX^^  fwo-ai/.  The  purpose  of  the  bringing  together  of  the 
animals  and  of  naming  them  was,  that  the  desire  for  a  being 
who  should  be  like  himself  and  complete  him,  might  be 
aroused  in  the  man.  He  found  however  none  such  among 
the  animals  J^Hijp  for  a  being  such  as  man  is.  D15<  is  not  as 
yet  a  proper  name,  but  is  used  without  an  article  because 
qualitatively :  He  found  among  the  animals  no  creature 
fitted  to  be  his  helpmate,  if  only  because  his  language 
remained  without  response  on  their  part.  For  this  result 
was  arrived  at  while  he  was  naming  them.  No  Divine  com- 
mand is  laid  upon  him  to  do  this.  He  sees  the  animals, 
conceives  notions  of  what  they  are  and  appear  like,  and  such 
notions,  which  are  in  themselves  already  inward  words,  become 
involuntarily  uttered  names,  which  he  gives  to  the  animals, 
and  through  which  he  places  the  impersonal  creatures  in 
the   first  intellectual  relation   to  himself  the  personal  being. 
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The  narrative  presupposes  man's  power  of  speech,  for  it  makes 
God  speak  to  man,  ii.  16,  and  man  understand  Him.  Xow, 
however  his  power  of  speech  obtains  external  realization,  it 
is  only  a  portion  of  the  genesis  of  speech  which  is  here  related. 
As  the  man  in  naming  the  animals  finds  none  among  them 
adapted  to  his  exalted  position  and  requirements,  and  the 
desire  for  human  intercourse  and  assistance  has  become  active 
within  him,  he  is  placed  in  a  condition  in  which  the  creation 
of  such  a  being  can  proceed,  21a:  Then  JaJiveh  Eloliim  caused 
sleef  to  fall  upon  the  man,  and  he  sh'pt.  The  man  had  to  be 
placed  in  the  condition  of  sleep  ;  because  as  all  creation  external 
to  us  is  withdrawn  from  our  perception,  so  too  must  all  crea- 
tive operations  of  God  upon  us  be  effected  in  the  region  of 
unconsciousness,  and  not  come  into  our  consciousness  until 
they  are  accomplished.  All  the  Greek  w^ords  which  signify 
deep  sleep  are  used  by  Greek  translators  for  np'nnn  (from  mi, 

to  stuff ;   ^^.    to    shut,  to  close) ;    Aquila   Karacpopd,  Symm. 

Kaposi,  Greek  Ven.  KWfxa,  LXX.  €KGTa<TL<;,  from  iKa-rrjvaL,  to  bo 
removed  from  the  actuality  of  waking  life  and  placed  in  a 
state  of  mere  passivity  (the  opposite  of  aax^povelv  and  <yevea6ai 
iv  eavTcp).  In  the  present  case  this  mere  passivity  does  not 
contribute  to  susceptibility  to  impressions  of  the  super- 
sensuous  world ;  it  is  no  ecstatic  sleep  (like  the  so-called 
trance  of  somnambulists)  that  is  intended,  but  natural  though 
Divinely  effected  sleep.  The  process  of  creating  woman 
follows  in  21h,  22  :  And  He  tooh  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up 
the  flesh  in  its  stead.  And  Jahveh  Elohim  huilt  the  rib,  which 
He  had  taken  from  the  man,  into  a  woman,  and  brought  her  to 
the  man.  The  w^oman  is  e|  avSpof;,  and  not  the  man  of  the 
woman,  says  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi.  8.  Her  production  is 
designated  neither  by  t^ni  nor  -l:;^  but  by  n^n ;  she  is  neither 
made  from  nothing  nor  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  but  from 
the  first  man,  i.e.  from  his  spiritual  and  material  nature,  and 
already  organized  substance.  For  it  is  the  pre-eminence  of 
mankind  above  the  animals,  to  have  come  into  existence,  not 
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as  a  pair  and  species,  but  as  a  person.  This  pre-eminence 
and  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  human  race  in  general  would  be 
forfeited  if  the  woman  had  not  sprung  from  the  one  first  man. 
But  now  all  men  without  distinction  are  as  our  old  poets  say : 
Ein  Gesippe,  Von  des  ersten  Adams  Bippc.  V?-»,  from  j;^):;,  to  bend 
sidewards,  signifies  as  a  part  of  the  human  body,  the  rib  placed 
at  the  side  and  bending  forwards  and  backwards  towards  the 
breast  bone.  The  rib  which  was  used  for  the  building  of  the 
woman  was  consequently  a  supernumerary  one.  Man  has 
twelve  ribs  ;  a  thirteenth  above  the  first  or  below  the  last  only 
occurs  as  an  anomaly.  Thomas  of  Aquinas  remarks  in  the 
spirit  of  the  narrative  :  Costa  ilia  fuit  de  pcrfectione  Adw,  noii 
prout  erat  individuum  qicoddam,  sedprout  crat princvpium  specici. 
It  was,  as  the  Targ.  Jerus.  conceives,  the  thirteenth  upper  rib  of 
the  right  side ;  but  that  God  closed  up  the  flesh  in  the  place 
thereof,  i.e.  filled  up  the  hole  with  flush,  leads  to  another 
notion.  1S^'?,  Heb.  and  Aram,  flesh,  Arab,  skin,  from  iC'a,  to 
streak  something  on  the  surface,  means  properly  materia 
attractahilis ;  the  palpable  exterior  of  animated  beings,  and 
especially  that  which  manifests  the  distinction  of  sex,  is  so 
called.  '^J^'?!!',  from  rinn,  not  »7?C'^,  from  the  extensive  plural 
^ripn^  is  not  intended  to  mean,  like  the  latter,  loco  ejus,  but  in 
locum  ejus,  and  has  therefore  the  sufiix,  which  expresses  the 
accusative  and  not  the  genitive  relation,  the  verbal  instead  of 
the  nominal  suffix.  If  what  is  related  is,  externally  regarded, 
a  myth,  it  yet  covers  a  kernel  of  fact.  The  Elohistic  account 
also  indicates  that  mankind  was  originally  created  as  one. 
Man's  existence  in  a  union  of  the  as  yet  unseparated  contrasts 
of  male  and  female  preceded  the  sexual  differentiation  of  man- 
kind, and  his  glorified  condition  in  another  world  will  corre- 
spond with  this  first  beginning,  Mark  xii.  2  5  ;  Luke  xx.  3  5  sq. 
The  exclamation  of  the  man  when  the  woman  is  brought  to 
him,  ver.  2  3  :  Then  the  man  said :  This  is  now  hone  of  my 
hones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh;  this  shall  he  called  Woman,  for  this 
was  taken  from  man.  When  reviewing  the  animals  the  man 
found  himself  again   and  again   disappointed,  he  fell  asleep 
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longing  for  a  companion ;  his  desire  was  now  suddenly  ful- 
filled. All  three  ni<f  point  to  the  woman,  on  whom  his  eye 
gladly  and  admiringly  rested  with  the  whole  power  of  first 
love.  If  DyDH  nsT  is  taken  according  to  the  accusative 
connection,  the  sentence  would  want  the  subj.  s''n,  or  a  predicate 
like  V  1^^  or  ''0"'^i?,  hence  nsT  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence  23«. 
Nor  is  the  nt^T  needed  for  the  idea :  this  time,  by  this  time ; 
Dyan  has  even  without  n^?T  the  meaning  this  time,  pregnantly  : 
now  at  last  {tandem  aliqitando),  xxix.  34  sq.,  xxx.  20,  xlvi.  30  ; 
Ex.  ix.  27.  nNtp  is  like  Job  xxxvii.  1,  while  on  the  other  hand 
Ex.  vii.  23  has  in  pause  with  fore-tone  Kametz  nxp.  To  i^"})^] 
must  be  supplied  in  thought  DK^,  xxxv.  10,  as  in  Isa.  Ixii.  4, 12. 
Instead  of  nnipp  we  have  t^^PO  without  Dagesh,  and  with  d  as  an 
echo  of  the  u  instead  of  simple  vocal  Sheva,  like  i^^p,  Isa.  ix.  3. 
The  expression  is  a  Tristich,  whose  close  returns  retrogressively 
to  its  beginning.  The  poetry  of  love  is  found  here  in  its  first 
origin,  and  gives  poetical  movement  and  flight  to  the  words  of 
the  man.  Perhaps  (for  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  certain)  the 
narrator  regarded  >^f^  as  not  only  the  logical,  but  also  the 
etymological  feminine  of  ^''^.  Adam  however  did  not  speak 
Hebrew,  nor  is  scientific  etymology  our  subject,  but  in  ni^lb 
'iJI  c^^t^D  ^D  n*^t<  J^np''  the  thought  finds  expression,  that  the 
woman  is  acknowledged  as  an  offshoot  of  the  man,  as  coming 
into  existence  after  him,  but  of  like  nature  with  him,  and  is  to 
be  named  accordingly.  For  nti'X  is  etymologically  related  to 
i^'"'5<,  not  as  (according  to  Jerome)  mra^o  is  to  mV,  and  (accord- 
ing to  Luther)  Mciiinin  to  Mann — 1.  Because  ^^^  is  not  con- 
tracted from  ^'^^,  its  plural  being  not  ^''ti^t?  (which  means  ignes, 
from  ^^),  like  Q'?V,  from  TJ^^rpV,  but  ^'p'^,  the  long  i  pointing  to 
a  middle  vowel  stem,  probably  CJ>ix  (whence  ^'i^^^'l,  Isa.  xlvi.  8, 
and  the  proper  name  tJ^^in^),  to  be  strong.  2.  Because,  as  the 
dialects  show,  the  ^  of  n^^  is  not  of  the  same  phonetic  value 
as  the  ^  of  c>\^ ;  for  the  Aramaico  -  Arabic  equivalents  are 

^^^'^,  IZAjI  ,  ,  ^\  hence  ^t^•i<  comes  from  a  stem  ::0i<  whose 
C^  is  of  equal  value  with  C-;,  and  for  which  the  meaning  "  to 
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be  soft,  teuder,"  must  be  assumed,  a  meaning  which  the  Arab, 
perhaps  has,  but  as  a  denoni.  and  hence  more  generally, 


viz.  to  be  weak,  frail.  Thus  nu-'X  and  ^^^^.,  iv.  26,  come  from 
a  like  verbal  stem  and  fundamental  notion  (see  Fr.  Delitzsch, 
Prolcg.  160-164,  and  comp.  on  iv.  26).  Now  follows  a 
statement  turning  upon  marriage  as  the  deepest  and  closest 
union,  ver.  24:  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  he  one  flesh.  Is 
this  a  reflection  by  the  narrator,  or  are  these  the  words  of  the 
man  ?  The  ^N'ew  Testament  Scriptures,  wdiich  quote  this 
verse  as  the  word  of  God,  Matt.  xix.  4  sq.,  do  not  decide  the 
question ;  the  statement  is  the  word  of  God  as  being  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  inspired  Scriptures.  The  narrator's  custom 
of  interweaving  remarks  beginning  with  'CtTpV  in  the  history, 
X.  9,  xxvi.  33,  xxxii.  33,  speaks  for  its  being  a  reflection  of 
his  own.  Such  remarks  are  however  of  an  archoBological  kind, 
and  in  their  position  within  the  historical  statement,  while 
ver.  24  is  on  the  contrary  a  reflection  concerning  a  thing 
future,  and,  since  the  history  of  the  creation  of  woman  does 
not  close  till  ver.  25,  an  interruption  to  the  historical  con- 
nection. On  this  account  we  view  ver.  24  as  a  continuation 
of  Adam's  speech.  That  he  perceives  the  woman  to  have 
been  taken  out  of  himself,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  her 
proceeding  from  his  being.  But  he  also  predictively  reads  in 
her  countenance  the  nature  of  marriage,  he  penetrates  the 
Divine  idea  realized  in  the  creation  of  woman.  The  future 
3ty^.  too,  with  the  preterite  ruled  by  it,  speaks  for  the  words 
beinoj  the  continuation  of  Adam's  exclamation.  Marriacje  is  a 
relation  in  presence  of  which  even  the  filial  relation  recedes,  a 
relation,  as  eU  crdpKa  filav  declares,  of  most  intimate,  personal, 
spiritual  and  corporeal  association,  and  to  say  this  is  at  the 
same  time  to  designate  monogamy  as  the  natural  and  God- 
designed  form  of  this  relation.  Supermundane  facts  are, 
according  to  Eph.  v.,  shadowed  forth  in  this  mystery.  The 
cretition  of  the  woman  too  is  typical :  Sicut  dormiente  Adamo 
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fit  Evd  cle  latere,  sic  mortuo  Christo  lancca  pcrcutiticr  latus, 
ut  profluant  sacramenta,  quihus  fonnetur  ecclesia.  State  of 
innocence  of  the  first  pair,  ver.  25  :  And  they  ivere  hoth  naked, 
the  man  and  Ms  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed.  The  formation 
D^^^iV,  with  the  euphonically  doubled  D  and  the  incorrectly 
retained  mater  lectionis,  is  plur.  of  Cihy,  of  the  same  formation 
as  ''^2,  from  any,  ^y^,  to  peel,  to  expose,  in  opposition  to  which 
^^Ti!,  iii.  V",  plur.  of  the  sing.  D'l^V,  iii.  1 0  sq.,  seems  to  he  derived 
from  "i^v  related  to  "ny,  my,    ^  ^,  to  strip  (comp.  Stade,  §  327a). 

Instead  of  "  they  were  not  ashamed  "  we  might  also,  in  con- 
formity with  the  meaning,  translate :  they  w^ere  not  ashamed 
before  each  other.  Hoelem.  rightly  refers  to  xlii.  1,  where 
riKinn  means  not  to  stare  at  themselves,  but  to  stare  at  one 
another;  comp.  on  Ps.  xli.  8,  and  on  the  root  notion  of  mi 
(with  c^'  =  c>,  n),  '^erturlari,  on  Ps.  vi.  11.  Shame  is  the 
overpowering  feeling  that  inward  harmony  and  satisfaction 
with  oneself  are  disturbed.  They  w^ere  not  ashamed  of  their 
nakedness  ;  and  why  not  ?  Shame  is  the  correlative  of  sin 
and  guilt.  They  had  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  body  would 
show  sin  in  them.  Their  internal  condition  was  holy,  their 
external  excellent,  though  their  holiness  was  only  of  the  kind 
belonging  to  the  unclouded  innocence  of  childhood,  and  their 
excellence  was  not  as  yet  glory.  It  was  however  a  pure  and 
bright  beginning,  which  might  have  been  followed  by  a  like 
but  progressive  development. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  FIRST  CHEATED  HUMAN  BEINGS,  CH.  III. 

The  second  part  of  the  so-called  Jahveh-Elohim  document, 
the  history  of  the  trial  of  man's  freedom  and  his  fall,  now  follows* 
The  man  has  now  his  vocation,  beside  him  an  associate  therein, 
around  him  a  flora  and  fauna  created  for  his  service  and 
delight.  What  a  blissful  beginning!  how  overflowing  with 
Divine  blessings  !  Among  the  trees  of  Paradise  there  is  but 
one  behind  which  death  is  lurking,  and  this  one  is  forbidden  to 
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man,  that  he  may  not  fall  a  prey  to  the  power  of  death,  but 
conquer  it  by  obedience  to  God.  It  was  possible  for  man  to 
remain  in  the  happy  condition  in  which  he  was  created,  and 
to  establish  it  by  the  submission  of  his  own  to  the  Divine 
will.  But  it  was  also  possible  that  this  subordination  to  God 
as  such  should  be  repulsive  to  him,  and  that  he  should 
entirely  of  his  own  accord  rebelliously  assert  his  ego  against 
the  Divine.  And  it  was  possible  in  the  third  place,  that, 
tempted  from  without  by  an  already  existing  power  of  evil, 
he  should  lose  sight  of  the  Divine  will  and,  seduced  by  the 
charm  of  the  forbidden,  should  fall  into  disobedience.  This 
last  possibility,  the  comparatively  less  evil  of  the  two  latter, 
was  realized.  He  was  tempted  from  without,  and  by  whom  ? 
The  object  of  the  temptation  was  found  in  the  vegetable,  the 
tempter  came  from  the  animal  world,  la  :  And  the  serpent 
VMS  vjise  above  evenj  beast  of  the  field  ivhich  Jahveli  Elohim  had 
made.  The  adj.  Dl")y,  callidus,  is,  like  ^'^V,  nudus,  formed  from  a 
stem  Diy,  concerning  whose  root-meaning  on  this  side  nothing 
satisfactory  can  be  said  (see  Gesen.  Lex.  10th  ed.).  The  serpent 
is  called  wise  ((l)p6vc/jLo<i,  Matt.  x.  16)  in  a  sense  by  which 
praise  is  accorded  to  it.    n?j;)n  and  n^"iy  appear  in  Prov.  viii.  1 2 

as  associates.      The  name  ^n:  however  (Arab.  ijLJ^s^,  ^^^,  of 

reptiles  in  general)  is  taken  from  its  present  nature  (from  \yn:, 
related  to  ^rh,  to  hiss),  and  reminds  of  mischief  (Arab,  nahs, 
against  which  the  Assyrian  nahsu,  by  means  of  a  setting  apart 
of  the  notion  omen  to  faustum  omen,  means  fortune).  The 
comparison :  ijrce  omnibus  animalihus  arvi  quoi,  etc.,  assumes 
that  there  are  not  two  creative  principles,  but  that  all  beings 
have  the  one  God  for  their  Creator.  The  question  of  the 
serpent,  lb :  And  lie  said  unto  the  woman,  Is  it  really 
so  that  Elohim  hath  said :  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  all  the 
trees  of  the  garden  ?  !  It  is  a  half- interrogatory,  half -excla- 
matory expression  of  astonishment,  similar  to  xviii.  13 
(Djrpsj  Pl^?^)  and  1  Sam.  xxii.  7  (aa  for  Q.^n,  as  here  H^^  for 
*l^r'),  but   peculiar   because   in   this   ""S  ^n',    which    elsewhere 
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has  mostly  the  cuhninative  signification  quanto  magis,  f]^; 
represents  a  whole  sentence :  ctiaranc  (verumne)  est  quod,  like 
Euth  ii.  21, ''3  U^  =  acccdit  quod.  Has  Elohim  really — asks 
the  serpent — forbidden  you  all  use  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  ? 
Instead  of  D\"i!'Nn  'n  the  serpent  says  only  n'^rhii ;  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  Divine  names  subserving  indeed  a  didactic 
purpose  only  in  the  historical  style  of  the  narrator.  Even  in 
the  mouth  of  man  God  is  not  called  DM^X  'n,  nor  is  He  called 
'n  till  after  the  promise  interwoven  in  the  sentence  of  the 
serpent  was  given.  The  astonishment  expressed  by  the  serpent 
is  aimed  at  inspiring  mistrust  towards  God ;  he  speaks  as 
though  God  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  they  might  not 
eat  of  any  of  the  trees  of  the  garden.  Had  then  the  serpent 
the  faculty  of  speech  ?  If  we  regard  the  narrative  as  history 
clothed  in  figure  (and  to  a  certain  extent  we  may  let  this  pass, 
if  it  is  held  to  be  really  a  history  of  the  all-decisive  first  sin^ 
and  not,  with  Eeuss,  as  a  representation  of  the  genesis  of  sin 
in  general,  and  therefore  a  myth  in  the  proper  sense),  this 
question  of  astonishment  is  obviated,  and  the  talking  of  the 
serpent  stands  on  a  level  with  the  talking  of  animals  in  fables. 
In  no  case  is  the  position  of  the  narrator  with  regard  to  the 
matter  of  this  mythic  kind.  He  is  consciously  reproducing  a 
tradition  which,  transmitted  to  the  nations  from  the  orimnal 
home  of  the  human  race,  underwent  among  them  trans- 
formations of  all  kinds.  He  reproduces  it  in  the  fashion 
which  stood  the  criticism  of  the  spirit  of  revelation.  Trans- 
posing ourselves  into  the  mind  of  the  narrator,  we  have  to 
ask:  Did  he  then  conceive  of  the  animals  of  Paradise  as 
capable  of  speech  ?  By  no  means;  man  only,  into  whom,  ii.  7, 
God  directly  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  is  regarded  by  him 
as  a  personal  being,  and  therefore  as  capable  of  speech.  Let  it 
not  be  however  forgotten  that  the  deepest  conceivable  wicked- 
ness is  speaking  from  the  mouth  of  the  serpent,  when  it  is 
seeking  to  make  men  mistrustful  of  God.  It  is  not  in  ore 
surprising  that  the  serpent  should  speak,  than  that  it  should 
speak  such  thorough  wickedness.     That  it  should  speak  is  a 
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miracle,  though  only  a  })lienomenal  one.  And  that  it  should 
utter  such  thorough  wickedness  comes  from  its  being  the 
instrument  of  a  higher  and  deeply  fallen  being.  Hence 
its  speaking  is  a  demoniacal  miracle.  For  it  is  contrary 
to  the  impression  made  by  la  to  consider  it  as  the  inten- 
tion of  the  narrator  to  have  the  serpent  regarded  as  a 
mythical  symbol  or  a  dece})tive  phantom.  An  animal  is 
intended,  but  an  animal  not  speaking  of  its  own  accord,  but 
as  made  the  instrument  of  itself  by  the  evil  principle.  By 
the  evil  principle  we  understand  the  evil  which  had  before 
the  fall  of  man  penetrated  the  world  of  spirits,  and  which 
is  subsequently  spoken  of  as  Satan  and  his  angels.  The  six 
days'  w^ork,  ch.  i.,  concludes  with  the  seal  ^t5D  DID  njni.  It 
was  in  view  of  man  that,  as  ch.  ii.  relates,  the  flora  and 
fauna  which  was  to  form  his  environment  were  called  into 
being.  That  Satan  would  seek  to  ruin  this  good  creation 
might  be  expected ;  the  shelter  of  Paradise  and  the  trial  of 
man's  freedom  were  designed  to  make  him  contribute  by 
obedience  to  God  to  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil.  It  is  also 
evident  why  Satan  should  seek  to  tempt  man  to  partake  of 
the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  He  desired 
that  man  should  open  the  prison  of  death,  and  thereby  deliver 
him,  even  Satan,  from  his  bondage.  The  narrator  confines 
himself  to  the  external  appearance  of  what  took  place,  with- 
out lifting  the  veil  from  the  reality  behind  it.  Elsewhere 
too  the  Old  Testament  speaks  but  very  sparingly  of  the 
demoniacal;  and  it  is  characteristic  that  the  very  same  narrator, 
in  Xum.  xxii.,  where  Balaam's  ass  speaks  as  the  serpent  does 
here,  and  where  the  secret  causality  is  a  purely  Divine  one, 
mentions  the  author  of  the  miracle.  Or  was  what  he  narrates 
veiled  to  the  narrator  himself  ?  The  horizon  of  Old  Testament 
believers  was  narrowed  after  the  preparation  for  redemption 
entered  within  tlie  limits  of  nationality.  Besides,  it  is  a  law 
of  the  history  of  redemption,  that  the  kingdom  of  grace  and 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  should  be  only  gradually  and  in 
mutual  relation  unveiled  to  each  other.     It  is  in  the  Book  of 
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Wisdom  ii.  23  sq.  that  we  are  first  told  that  it  was  the  devil 
himself  who  tempted  man  in  the  serpent.  But  it  was  not 
merely  the  Alexandrians,  but  also  the  Palestinians,  who  judged 
thus,  wlien  they  called  the  devil  P^'iipn  l^nan  ;  and  the  fact 
of  the  temptation  of  Jesus,  when  the  tempter  encountered  the 
second  Adam  in  direct  personality,  makes  it  quite  certain  that 
the  serpent  and  Satan  are  in  some  way  identical,  John  viii.  44  ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  3  (comp.  14);  Eom.  xvi.  20;  Eev.  xii.  9,  xx.  2. 
Granting  even  that  the  trees  of  Paradise  and  the  serpent 
were  mere  symbols,  this  much  is  still  left,  that  man  fell  away 
from  that  first  good  development  which  was  implanted  in  him 
tlirough  the  temptation  of  Satan, — if  this  is  given  up,  there 
remains  instead  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  redemption, 
nothing  but  a  rationalistic  Deism,  which  excludes  the  super- 
natural. It  is  said  that  the  serpent  is  an  emblem  of  the 
seductive  charm  of  the  earthly.  But  why  is  it  just  the  serpent 
that  is  chosen  for  the  purpose  ?  Why,  but  because  it  appeared 
to  antiquity,  and  still  appears  to  the  natural  man,  as  an  un- 
canny being.  In  Sanchuniathon  it  is  called  to  ^wov  to  iruev- 
fjLaTiKcoraTov  irdvTwv  rcov  epTrercov ;  according  to  popular 
Arabic  faith  it  is  no  ordinary  creature,  but  a  'Ginn;  among 
the  Piomans  too  anguis  was  an  image  of  the  genius,  and  in 
TTvOcDv  serpent  and  daemon  are  united,  just  as  in  Heb.  also 
rm  is  a  homonym  for  serpent  and  witchcraft.  The  serpent 
was  regarded  as  a  ghostly  instrument,  not  only  of  ruin,  but 
also  of  blessing  and  healing,  and  it  is  on  this  view  that  its 
adoration  as  an  a<ya6ooal[jLcc)v,  of  which  an  Israelite  trace  also 
is  found  in  Num.  xxi.  8  sq.,  comp.  2  Kings  xviii.  4,  is 
founded.^     Hence,  even  if  the  form  of  the  narrative  is  regarded 

^  The  PlSii;^  P)li^>   "  flying  serpent,"  in  the  natural  world,  Isa.  xiv.  29,  has 

its  celestial  counterpart  in  the  D''SSiyO  D^S^tJ^,  Isa.  vi.  2.  The  former  is  an 
emblem  of  the  ]\Iessiah,  who  as  -with  a  fiery  poisonous  bite  kills  the  world- 
power,  which  is  destructive  to  the  people  of  God.  The  heavenly  seraph  on  the 
other  hand  (Isa.  vi.  6  sq. )  burns  away  the  sin  which  destro3^s  man.  The  seraph, 
lifted  np  by  ^Moses  as  an  antidote  to  the  slaying  D''2"1C'  (Num.  xxi.  6),  is  an 
image  of  a  more  exalted  seraph,  who  slays  not  the  sinner,  but  the  sin  and  the 
ruin  effected  thereby,  and  is  therefore  a  serpent  as  uyo^Colccluuv, 
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as  mythic  or  symbolic,  the  serpent  was  pre-eminently  adapted 
to  represent  an  earthly  power  of  seduction  Avith  a  mysterious 
background.  And  this  mysterious  background  is,  as  revela- 
tion in  its  onward  course  discloses,  the  evil  which  before  the 
fall  of  man  had  already  invaded  the  world  of  spirits.  The 
ancient  Persian  tradition  is  that  which  has  remained  most 
faithful  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  scriptural  tradition. 
The  serpent  (Dahdka)  is  the  first  creature  by  means  of  whom 
Ahriman  destroys  the  first  created  land  of  Ormuzd  {Airjana- 
vacga)  ;  it  has  "  three  jaws,  three  heads,  six  eyes  and  a  thousand 
senses,"  and  is  called  the  powerful  devilish  monster,  the  un- 
godly one  who  is  destructive  to  all  beings  (JDMZ.  xxxvi.  571). 
Aliriman  is  represented  as  appearing  in  serpent  form,  and  is 
himself  called  the  serpent.  The  Trita  of  the  Vedic  legend, 
who  falls  in  conflict  with  the  serpent  {alii  =  ep^t?),  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  Persian  in  Thraetoiia,  one  of  its  three 
great  heroes,  who  slays  the  destroying  serpent  (Zend,  ashi 
dahdka),  "  made  by  Ahriman  for  the  ruin  of  the  world :  " 
the  serpent,  the  enemy  of  all  good,  according  to  Aryan 
belief,  destroyed  peace,  annihilated  Paradise,  overthrew  Jima 
(Bschcmschid),  the  noble  sovereign  of  the  golden  age,  who  is, 
as  Feoth,  Muir,  Spiegel  have  shown,  one  with  the  Indian  Jama, 
"the  first  man  who  died,"  according  to  Atharvcda,  xviii.  3.  14. 
The  Babylonio-Assyrian  tradition  too  stands  in  unmistakable 
connection  with  the  scriptural  history  of  the  fall.  In  it  the 
serpent  as  a  beast  from  the  abyss  is  called  Ti'dmat,  and  as 
the  enemy  Kar  e^.  aihu.  Merodach  goes  forth  against  him, 
treads  him  in  the  dust  and  kills  him.  He  is  thus  a  dtemoniac 
being.  If  the  biblical  account  had  placed  in  the  stead  of 
this  serpent,  the  serpent  of  natural  history  as  a  symbol  of 
sensuality  and  the  charms  of  sense,  it  would  have  imparted 
a  moral  shallowness  to  the  national  legends,  while  in  truth 
the  scriptural  reproduction  of  such  national  popular  legends 
has  stripped  them  of  their  mythological  tinsel,  and  reduced 
them  to  tlie  germ  of  the  genuine  and  siniple  state  of  the 
case. 
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The  whole  depth  of  Satan's  wickedness  is  disclosed  in  the 
words  of  the  serpent.  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  con- 
ceive too  highly  of  the  rank  assigned  to  this  spirit  among  the 
heavenly  spirits  and  in  creation  in  general.  His  rebellion 
against  God,  his  efforts  to  supplant  Him  and  to  put  himself  in 
His  place,  his  acquirement  of  the  sovereignty  of  this  world 
through  the  fall  of  man,  can  only  be  explained  as  the  abuse  of 
an  exceptionally  high  place  of  power  bestowed  upon  him  by 
God.  His  subtilty  is  shown  in  his  application  to  the  woman 
as  the  weaker,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  begins  his 
temptation  by  representing  in  apparently  inoffensive  ignorance 
the  barrier  which  God  had  drawn  round  man  as  general,  and 
thus  making  it  sensibly  felt.  The  answer  of  the  woman,  vv.  2 
and  3  :  And  the  icoman  said  to  the  seiyent,  We  may  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden,  and  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  is  in  the  7nidst  of  the  garden,  Elohim  has  said :  You 
shall  not  eat  of  it,  nor  touch  it,  lest  you  die.  The  pausal  ^'^^^ 
is  certainly  not  equivalent  to  ^^njx  DvDk,  but  first  of  all  a 
potential :  we  may  eat  of  it,  and  are  also  doing  so.  The  p  of 
"•"lap^  does  not  answer  to  the  Latin  de,  Greek  irepl, — it  is  only 
so  used  in  a  bad  modern  Hebrew  style, — but  the  words  :  and 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  etc.,  stand  first  as  the  apodosis  :  and 
as  for  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  etc.  ^3^p,  3<x,  refers  to 
the  fruit,  or  even,  according  to  l7a,  to  the  tree.  The  woman 
shows  herself  fully  conscious  of  the  Divine  prohibition,  and 
of  the  penalty  with  which  its  transgression  is  threatened.  |3 
states  the  consequence  by  way  of  warning,  and  the  paragogic 
imperfect  J^npn  has  a  more  energetic  sound  than  ^n^cn,  Lev. 
X.  7.  The  addition  i^  ^ysn  ^^^^  is  mostly  understood  as  a  dis- 
tortion (Ambrose :  decoloratio)  of  the  prohibition,  betraying  a 
feeling  of  its  harshness  and  strictness.  But  the  command  not 
to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  really  involved  the  command 
not  to  touch  it ;  besides,  it  was  not  touching  but  eating  to 
which  the  charms  of  the  tree  finally  seduced  the  woman, 
and,  which  is  the  chief  matter,  the  tempter  would  not  have 
immediately  found  so  receptive  a  soil  for  the  seed  of  mistrust 
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wliicli  lie  was  sowing.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  woman, 
seized  with  alarmed  foreboding  of  what  the  serpent  was 
trying  to  persuade  her  to,  sought  by  this  addition  to  cut  off 
any  further  allurements.  The  slight  attempt  to  excite  mis- 
trust, which  had  been  so  far  successful  that  the  woman  did 
not  flee  at  his  utterance,  was  now  followed  by  the  bold 
denial  of  what  God  had  threatened,  ver.  4  :  Then  the  serpent 
said  nnto  the  woman  :  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.  This  denial  of 
the  truth  of  God  sounds  as  strong  as  possible  :  the  brevity 
and  completeness  of  the  expression  make  the  contradiction 
absolute.  The  finite  verb  is  strengthened  by  the  inf.  intcn- 
sivus ;  the  imperfect  form  for  moriemini  is  energetic,  and  ^h 
does  not  stand  between  the  infinitive  and  finite,  but  before 
the  former,  which  is  anomalous  and  rare,  Ps.  xlix.  8  ;  Amos 
ix.  8.  After  denying  the  triitli  of  God,  the  tempter  disputes 
His  love,  thus  exciting  first  doubt  and  then  ambition,  ver.  5  : 
For  Elohim  knows,  that  in  the  day  of  your  eating  thereof,  your 
eyes  luill  he  opened,  and  you  will  he  like  Elohim,  knowing 
good  and  evil.  The  antecedent  'li^  Di'^  is  followed  by  the 
perf  consec,  with  ^  apodosis,  like  Ex.  xxxii.  o4,  xvi.  6  sq.  ; 
Prov.  xxiv.  29  ;  comp.  Driver,  Hehreiv  Tenses,  §  123.  LXX. 
and  Jerome  here  translate :  sieut  Dii  scieiites  honum  et 
malum,  thus  leaving  it  uncertain  whether  "'n^  is  meant  as 
an  adj.  to  D^n^x  (for  which  iii.  22,  comp.  2  Sam.  xiv.  17, 
may  be  referred  to)  or  (which  is  favoured  by  the  accentua- 
tion) as  a  second  predicate  to  Dn^^m,  "  ye  shall  be  like 
God,  ye  shall  be  knowing  good  and  evil."  The  meaning 
is  however  the  same,  whichever  the  combination.  The 
tempter  promises  man,  as  the  rew^ard  of  a  participation 
which  sets  aside  the  prohibition  of  God,  a  knowledge 
which  shall  make  them  like  God.  This  is  to  make  envy, 
which  selfishly  grudges  man  the  highest  good,'5^nvy  the  most 
hateful  contrast  to  love,  the  motive  of  the  prohiUition.  There 
is  however  in  the  promised  eritus  sicut  'Beit's,  an  element  of 
truth  which  makes  its  falsehood  a  blindin^sone.  Man 
certainly  was  to  attain  by  tliis  tree  to  the  knowledge  of  good 
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and  evil,  and  so  to  self-dependence  and  thereby  to  likeness 
to  God.  But  the  progress  brought  to  pass  by  partaking  is 
the  exact  opposite  to  the  progress  which,  according  to  the 
purpose  of  God,  was  to  be  brought  about  by  abstaining  from 
partaking.  To  eat  contrary  to  the  command  of  God  was  self- 
emancipation  from  the  restraint  of  law,  self-elevation  to  anti- 
theistic  autonomy,  self- completion  by  deciding  against  God,  in 
one  word  self-apotheosis,  not  by  direct  rebellion  against  God, 
but  through  subjection  to  the  power  of  sense,  6a:  Then  the 
iL^oman  saiu  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  a 
delight  to  the  eyes,  and  that  the  tree  ivas  pleasant  to  look  on. 
The  h  of  ^?^*P?  is  like  that  of  r\\r\'ob,  Josh.  xxii.  10,  and  indeed 
like  that  of  n^ij),  Song  of  Sol.  i.  3  ;  while  in  n^^'h,  Job  xxxii.  4, 
it  is  on  the  other  hand  an  expression  of  the  relation,  and  not 
at  the  same  time  of  the  end  intended.  That  which  causes  a 
feeling  of  delight  combined  with  desire  for  possession  is  here 
called  njsn.  The  reason  for  the  repetition  of  the  subject  T^n 
in  the  thii-d  sentence  is,  that  this  third  sentence  gives  the  sum- 
total  of  the  other  two.  Hence  it  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  tree  appeared  to  her  desirable,  because  it  seemed  to  give 
her  that  of  which  the  serpent  held  out  the  prospect,  viz.  the 
means  of  higher  knowledge,  perhaps  because  she  imagined  that 
it  was  to  his  partaking  of  this  fruit  that  the  serpent  was  indebted 
for  his  superiority  to  the  other  beasts  in  wisdom.  Then  ''"'3'^n 
would  mean  to  make  intelligent,  wise  (like  Ps.  xxxii.  8  ;  Prov. 
xvi.  23,  xxi.  11,  according  to  which  Gen.  raVba,  c.  19  and  G5  : 
it  appeared  to  her  no2n  fl^DIo),  or  rather  (which  would  better 
suit  ^Pf-?)  to  become  intelligent,  to  acquire  knowledge  (like  Ps. 
ii.  10,  xciv.  8).  The  translation  however  of  the  LXX.,  wpalov 
Tov  KaravorjcraL,  comes  nearer  to  the  apparently  summing-up 
character  of  the  third  sentence.  The  consequence  of  the  tree 
appearing  to  her  as  one  good  to  the  taste  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes,  was  that  she  found  it  agreeable,  and  to  give  herself  to  its 
contemplation.  For  the  Hiph.  b^y^f^^,  starting  from  the  notion 
of  thought  and  reflection,  means  attcndere,  attente  contemplari 
(with  an  accus.  following,  e.g.  Deut.  xxxii.  29,  or  a  preposition. 
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e.g.  ijN*,  Ps.  xli.  2).  In  any  case,  b^:i^Th  I'yn  "iDmi  means  that 
the  tree  had  not  only  a  charming  exterior  in  her  eyes,  but 
that  it  had  also  gained  an  attractive  background.  She 
looked  at  it  in  the  false  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  serpent, 
and  thus  regarded,  it  reacted  so  irresistibly  upon  her,  that 
lust  conceived  and  immediately  brought  forth  sin,  ^h :  And 
she  took  of  its  fruit,  and  ate  ;  and  gave  to  her  husband  with  her, 
and  he  ate.  The  pausal  ^^^^]  and  t'pt^n^  have  the  tone  upon 
the  ultimate;  the  extra-pausal,  xxv.  34,  Lev.  ix.  24,  x.  2, 
upon  the  penultimate;  comp.  below  on  ver.  12,  "To  her 
husband,  "^^V,"  does  not  mean  added  to  her  (which  would 
rather  have  been  expressed  by  r\i^^,  comp.  Num.  xviii.  1), 
but  found  near  her.  He  whose  existence  in  the  Divine  image 
preceded  that  of  the  woman  remains  at  first  passive  in  the 
transaction  against  God,  and  then  becomes  the  follower  of  his 
wife  in  sin.  The  woman  who  was  the  first  seduced  lost  her 
human  dignity  to  the  serpent,  and  the  man  next  seduced  lost 
over  and  above  his  manly  dignity  to  the  woman.  They  in 
whom  that  work  of  love,  creation,  culminated,  act  as  though 
God  were  mere  arbitrariness  and  malevolence.  A  beast  seduces 
men  made  in  God's  image.  The  lord  of  the  world  and  his 
helpmate  fall  through  a  tree :  their  natural  environment, 
which  they  were  to  keep  and  to  rule,  entangles  them,  and  thus 
becomes  their  and  its  own  ruin.  Human  sin  has  to  be 
variously  labelled,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  characteristic  that 
the  fall  of  man  was  brought  to  pass  by  Satan  by  means  of  a 
beast  and  about  a  tree.  All  sin  begins  by  being  sensual,  then 
becomes  bestial,  and  finally,  if  the  sinner  advances  on  this 
course,  Satanic.  The  first  results  of  sin  are  shame  and 
avoidance  of  God,  vv.  7-10.  The  promise  of  the  serpent  is 
fulfilled  :  they  gain  knowledge,  but  of  what  ?  Yer.  7  :  Tlien 
the  eyes  of  hath  were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  luere 
naked;  and  they  seived  leaves  of  the  fig-tree  together  and  made 
themselves  aprons.  The  verb  yT*  means  not  merely  intellectual 
knowledge,  but  at  the  same  time  profound  inward  experience 
{nossc  eum  affectu  et  effeetu).     n^nj^sni  states  the  aetus  dircctus  of 
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knowledge,  and  the  ^V"]^.  that  follows  the  actus  reflexus  of 
feeling  nakedness  to  be  a  shame.  Their  spirit  had  broken 
away  from  the  God  of  its  origin,  their  body  was  no  longer 
pervaded  by  spirit  in  union  with  God,  naked  sensuousness  is 
stripped  of  its  innocence,  it  manifests  the  inward  stirrings  of 
sin,  and  reacts  on  the  soul  in  temptation.  Therefore  they 
were  now  ashamed,  and  this  feeling  was  indeed  the  con- 
sequence of  sin,  but  also  a  reaction  against  it.  The  verb  nan 
means,  like  pairTeiv,  to  sew  together  with  a  needle,  or  to  join 
in  some  other  way,  e.g.  by  means  of  string.  The  apron  is 
called  niiin,  from  "lin,  to  surround,  whence  the  Arab.  Mgr,  bosom, 
where  the  mother  holds  and  embraces  her  child,  '"ij^^,  Assyr. 
tittu  =  tintii,  according  to  the  common  use  of  the  word  the 
ficus  carica,  is,  according  to  Fiirst,  from  njt^^niy,  to  be  bent, 
as  growing  crooked.  But  the  leaves  of  the  common  fig  have 
no  tough  tendrils  and  are  too  soft  for  aprons.  Some  kind 
of  fig  no  longer  ascertainable  is  meant  by  the  fig-tree  of 
Paradise.  The  Musa  paradisiaca  however  is,  botanically 
regarded,  no  fig-tree  at  all.  They  made  themselves  aprons  of 
foliage  like  that  of  the  Pisang  or  Banana,  to  cover  the  parts 
where  the  generative  organs,  called  both  in  scriptural  and 
human  language  in  general  the  privy  members,  are  situated. 
These  are  called  t^)"]^  (e.g.  ix.  22  sq.)  and  ^f^  {e.g.  Lev.  xv.  2  ; 
comp.  Ex.  xxviii.  42),  because  nakedness  and  flesh,  which  shame 
bids  men  to  cover,  culminate  in  them.  Here,  where  all  the 
radii  of  the  natural  life,  now  stripped  of  the  consecration  of 
the  Spirit,  meet,  as  in  its  source,  the  contrast  of  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual,  now  severed  from  eacli  other,  came  forth  in 
its  greatest  sharpness.  But  it  is  a  wrong  inference  of  recent 
writers  (Wendt,  LeJi7'e  von  der  menscM.  Vollhommenlmt,  1882, 
p.  203,  Budde  and  others),  that  nakedness  in  itself  falls, 
according  to  the  view  here  presented,  under  the  idea  of  the 
3?n  from  which  the  tree  of  knowledge  gets  its  name.  Evil  is 
disobedience,  and  the  feeling  of  shame,  now  excited  by  naked- 
ness, was  only  one  of  its  evil  consequences. 

Mankind  had  now  decided  against  God,  yet  not  directly,  not 
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unseduced,  and  not  as  purely  spiritual  beings,  but  as  beings 
composed  of  spirit  and  body ;  hence  this  first  sin,  notwith- 
standing its  infinite  guilt,  did  not,  as  is  immediately  shown, 
exclude  their  capability  of  redemption,  although  redemption  is 
only  a  work  of  free  unmerited  mercy.  The  Creator  approaches 
His  fallen  creatures,  and  that  not  merely  as  a  judge,  8a: 
Then  they  heard  the  sound  of  Jahveh  Elohim  as  He  walked 
into  the  garden  in  the  tuind  of  the  day.  ^ip  is  found  also  at 
2  Sam.  V.  24,  1  Kings  xix.  12,  for  the  sound  which  shows 
that  some  one  is  approaching.  ^\^^'<P  may  be  taken  either  as  in 
genitival  apposition,  or  like  i^nvo,  Ps.  Ixix.  4,  as  an  accusative 
of  circumstance  (according  to  the  Arab  technical  term  as  Jl^s^); 
comp.  on  iv.  10.  Modern  expositors  take  delight  in  making 
this  child -like  narrative  as  childish  as  possible.  But  the 
Hithpael  '^J}^'^,  spoken  of  God,  does  not  mean  an  aimless 
walking  in  security,  like  Job  xxii.  14,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Epicurean,  but  a  majestic  walking  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  like 
Lev.  xxvi.  12  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  15  ;  2  Sam.  vii.  6.  D^*n  n^ii  is  i\iQ 
time  of  evening  coolness,  as  Drn  Dh^  xviii.  1,  is  the  time  of 
mid-day  heat.  At  evening  the  distracting  impressions  of  the 
day  are  weaker,  the  mind  is  in  repose,  we  feel  more  alone  with 
ourselves  than  at  other  times,  and  the  feelings  of  melancholy, 
of  lonsjinof,  of  isolation,  of  home  sickness  are  awakened.  And 
thus  it  now  came  to  pass  that  at  eventide  our  first  parents 
began  to  recover  from  the  intoxication  of  Satanic  deception ; 
they  grew  quieter,  they  felt  their  isolation  from  communion  with 
God,  their  separation  from  the  home  of  their  origin,  and  the 
approaching  darkness  made  them  aware  that  their  inward  light 
was  extinct.  In  this  condition  they  became  conscious  of  the 
sound  of  God's  footsteps.  It  was  God  their  Creator,  who  now  as 
God  the  Eedeemer  was  seeking  the  lost.  The  anthropomorphic 
character  of  the  event  must  not  be  entirely  set  to  the  account 
of  the  narrative,  it  corresponds  with  the  Paradisaic  mode  of 
God's  intercourse  with  man,  which  culminated  in  the  incarna- 
tion, as  the  restoration  and  completion  of  the  first  beginning 
in  Paradise.     God  did  not  come  down  from  heaven,  but  dwelt 
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as  yet  on  earth.  A  golden  age,  in  which  God  or  the  gods 
have  not  yet  withdrawn  to  the  distant  heaven,  but  hold  direct 
and  intimate  intercourse  with  men,  forms  the  outer  rim  of 
most  national  histories.  At  the  approach  of  God  they  were 
afraid ;  shame  was  the  first  consequence  of  sin,  avoidance  of 
God  the  second,  8h :  Then  the  man  and  his  wife  hid  themselves 
hefore  Jahveh  Elohim  amid  the  trees  of  the  garden,  properly  the 
wood  of  the  garden,  which  is  just  such  a  collective  word  as  YV. 
Here  Pentateuchal  diction  avoids  the  plur.  ^''^V  in  the  sense  of 
trees,  which  it  has  in  the  more  modern  usage  of  the  language, 
and  employs  it  only  in  the  sense  of  words  as  plural  of  the 
product.  ^^DOO  C^?'^.^,  10^)  naeans  a  temporary  concealment 
occasioned  by  fear,  differing  from  "^J^P^,  to  hide  oneself  (iv.  14). 
A  reproving  conscience  manifests  itself  in  this  concealment, 
as  w^ell  as  in  their  covering  their  nakedness,  while  it  is  at 
the  same  time  shown  that  as  delusion  is  the  cause,  so  also  is 
folly  the  consequence  of  sin ;  for  though  it  is  impossible  that 
man  should  make  himself  undiscoverable  by  God,  the  sinner 
attempts  the  impossible.  Ver.  9  :  Then  Jahveh  Elohim  called 
unto  the  man,  and  said  to  him,  Where  art  thou  ?  nb''S  is  used 
in  inquiring  after  the  place  of  an  object  which  is  being  sought 
for,  e.g.  xxxvii.  16,  and  n*5^  {=ajjaj,  as  ^}J}—hinnaj,  according  to 
the  formation  ^no  '•TN)  in  inquiring  after  the  place  of  a  person 
who  is  missing,  xviii.  1 9  ;  Judg.  vi.  13;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  5  0  ;  hence, 
where  art  thou,  why  art  thou  not  in  the  place  where  thou 
shouldst  be  looked  for  and  found  ?  The  question  is  not  where 
are  ye,  for  the  first  man  is  the  man  Kar  ef.  responsible  for  the 
woman  and  for  all  mankind.  God  seeks  him,  not  because  he 
is  lost  from  His  knowledge,  but  from  His  communion.  He 
answers,  ver.  10:7  heard  Thy  sound  in  the  garden,  and  I  ivas 
afraid,  for  I  am  naked  ;  and  I  hid.  myself  The  consequence, 
^■]''t5j  (from  i^7.!|,  wdth  the  root  notion  of  trembling),  denotes, 
like  Hab.  iii.  16,  the  effect  of  hearing.  After  the  tie  of 
loving  intercourse  is  broken,  man  occupies  the  position  of  a 
disobedient  servant  towards  God.  The  answer  he  gives  is  not 
untrue,  but  it  conceals  the  sin  itself  behind  what  was  only  its 
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consequence,  disobedience  behind  the  feeling  of  shame.  And 
as  the  examination  continues,  both  he  and  tlie  woman  avoid 
open  and  penitent  confession  by  excuses  for  sin.  The  question 
to  the  man,  ver.  11,  is  :  WJio  shoived  thee  that  thoio  tuast  naked  1 
Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree  of  ivhich  I  coimnanded  thee  not  to  eat  ? 
As  n^y  is  combined  with  a  double  accusative,  e.g.  vi.  22, 
"lt:'^5  must  be  taken  accusative^ :  which  I  commanded  thee, 
viz.  not  to  eat  of  it.  |pn  suggests  confession  to  the  man ;  but 
instead  of  frankly  owning  his  sin,  he  lays  the  blame  upon 
the  woman,  and  indirectly  upon  God  Himself,  ver.  12  :  The^i 
the  man  said,  The  woman  whom  Thou  gavest  to  he  with  me,  she 
gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  ate.  The  certainly  preferable  acces- 
sory from  '•'l^y  for  ^W  was  here  desirable,  even  on  account  of 
the  rhythm.  p^M]  is  the  pausal  form  of  the  first  pers.  with 
Tsere,  while  out  of  pause  it  is  written  ''?N*J,  xxvii.  33  ; 
both  have  the  tone  on  the  ultima,  for  a  distinction  even  by 
means  of  the  tone  is  only  found  in  the  i7nj)f  cons,  (apart  from 
a  recession  caused  by  a  word  following  with  the  tone  on  the 
first  syllable,  as  in  ^^i^^],  2  Sam.  xii.  21  ;  1  Kings  xiii.   22) 

in  the  second  pers.  (^3Nril,  iii.    l7a)   and  the  third  pers.  (e.g. 

73i<*i,  iii.  Qh;  ^?i^]l,  xxv.  34).  The  question  to  the  woman,  and 
the  answer,  ver.  1 3  :  Then  Jahveh  Elohim  said  to  the  woman, 
What  is  this  thou  hast  done  ?  And  the  woman  said,  The 
serpent  hegiciled  me,  and  I  ate.  The  demonstrative  nxt  or 
nj  makes  the  question  in  such  cases  more  vivid,  and  gives  it 
certain  definite  reference ;  when  n^i)  follows,  HNrnD  is  usual 
(Ges.  §  37.  1),  Ex.  xiv.  5  ;  Judg.  xv.  11  ;  with  other  verbs, 
^rnjp^  xxvii.  20;  Judg.  xviii.  24;  1  Sam.  x.  11.  The  man 
had  laid  the  blame  upon  the  woman,  she  lays  it  upon  the 
serpent.  ^''B'n  means  to  deceive,  to  lead  astray,  to  beguile  any 
one,  i.e.  to  represent  to  him  that  such  and  such  an  evil  will 
not  happen  to  him,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  15  ;  Jer.  xxxvii.  9  ;  comp. 
i^airaTav,  2  Cor.  xi.  3;  1  Tim.  ii.  14.  It  is  the  right  word 
for  what  the  woman  had  experienced,  but  the  wrong  thing  is 
that  both  did  not  first  of  all  smite  their  own  breasts.     Every 
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subsequent  human  sin  looks  so  like  this  original  sin,  because 
we  have  not  only  inherited  the  sinful  nature  of  our  first 
parents,  but  also  the  nature  of  their  sin. 

The  judicial  examination  is  now  followed  by  the  penal 
sentences.  The  first  falls  upon  the  tempter,  vv.  14,  15: 
And  Jahveh  Mohim  said  %into  the  serjJent,  Because  thou  hast 
done  this,  thoit  art  cursed  ahove  all  cattle,  and  every  least  of  the 
field :  upon  thy  hclly  shall  thou  go,  and  dust  shall  thou  eat  all 
the  days  of  thy  life.  And  I  ivill  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  and  hetiueen  her  seed  and  thy  seed:  it  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shall  bruise  his  heel.  The  penal  sentence 
begins  with  ""S  as  the  relative  conjunction  of  the  reason.  "ili&< 
(from  "n&?,  a  word  imitative  of  the  sound    used   under    the 

indignant  experience  of  insolent  behaviour,  comp.^jb,  detcstari, 

abhorrere  ^),  similar  to  Kar-dp-aro^,  "  accursed,"  and  then  also 
"  deserving  of  a  curse,"  is  stronger  than  ^?pp  (disesteemed, 
extremely  depreciated,  execrated).  The  Semite  uses  for  such 
formulas  of  desire  the  simply  assertive  form  of  expression 
without  an  optative  verb.  The  p  of  the  two  ^dd  is  not  com- 
parative (more  cursed  than  .  .  .  )  but  selective,  like  e.g.  Judg. 
V.  24.  pna^  belly,  is  an  old  word  formed  from  im,  to  bend,  like 
jnNI  from  jij^.  To  go  upon  the  belly  is  to  crawl  (comp.  Sanscr. 
uraga,  breast-goer  =  serpent) ;  animals  of  this  kind  are,  accord- 
ing to  Lev.  xi.  42,  unclean.  To  eat  dust  does  not  mean  the 
proper  nourishment  of  the  serpent,  either  here  or  Isa.  Ixv.  25 
(a  retrospect  at  the  history  of  the  fall),  but,  like  Micah  vii.  1 7, 
to  lick  the  dust  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  9  ;  Isa.  xlix.  23),  the  involun- 
tary result  of  writhing  in  dust.  1\*n  ^ip)"''3  means  the  duration  of 
the  life  of  this  serpent  as  the  representative  of  its  species. 
It  is  on  the  animal  that  the  penal  sentence  is  passed,  its 
mode  of  life  being  judicially  changed.  The  cunning  animal, 
which  as  the  instrument  of  an  evil  will  had  raised  itself  above 

^  Friedr.  Delitzsch  on  the  other  hand,  Proleg.  101  :  to  curse  =  to  enchant, 
after  the  Assyr.  ard?-u,  which  means  to  curse,  and  is  also  the  stem-word  of  arru 
ki  i§s'iiri,  bird-catcher,  and  irritu,  sling. 
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God  and  His  will,  becomes  a  worm  in  the  dust  {serpens,  from 
serpere,  epireiv).  The  serpent  is  the  only  animal  among  those 
having  bony  skeletons  that  goes  upon  its  belly.  Its  punish- 
ment is  analogous  to  that  which  our  body  suffers  in  conse- 
quence of  sin.  Both  suffer  as  orgctnuiii  animcc  or  spiritus 
'peccantis.  A  beast  is  not  in  itself  responsible  for  its  actions, 
yet  it  is  punished  when  man  has  suffered  any  harm  in  life  or 
body  by  its  means,  ix.  5;  Ex.  xxi.  28  sq. ;  comp.  Lev.  xx. 
15  sq. ;  for  the  irrational  creation  is  destined  for  man,  and  is, 
when  it  breaks  through  this  barrier  of  its  destination,  visited 
with  the  judgment  of  God.  The  degradation  of  the  serpent, 
ver.  14,  is  the  punishment  of  its  exalting  itself  against  God, 
but  the  false  relation  into  which  it  has  entered  with  regard  to 
man  will  also,  according  to  ver.  15,  be  punished.  The  woman, 
having  taken,  in  her  encounter  with  the  serpent,  the  step  which 
decided  the  lot  of  mankind,  is  the  representative  of  the  whole 
race,  and  divine  retribution  puts,  i.e.  establishes  and  appoints,  a 
relation,  not  merely  of  mutual  inward  antipathy,  but  also  (Ps. 
cxxxix.  22)  of  actual  feud,  between  the  serpent  and  the  woman, 
and  not  only  between  the  present  individuals,  but  between 
their  respective  descendants.  And  who  shall  conquer  in  this 
war  thus  made  the  law  of  subsequent  history  ?  "  He  (the  seed 
of  the  woman)  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel."  For  so  we  translate,  though  it  is  still  esteemed  question- 
able whether  the  verb  civl^  has  here  the  meaning  of  conterere 
(Syr.  Samar.  Saad.  Pers.,  Ar.  Erpeu.,  Gr.  Ven.,  Lth.)  or  that  of 
inhiare,  i.e.  of  hostile  effort  (LXX.  TTjpelv,  which  way  of  taking 
it  is  also  that  of  Onkelos),  or  whether  both  meanings  are 
in  some  manner  at  once  applicable  (Targ.  Jer.  i.  and  ii.,  which 
amalgamates,  and  Jerome  who  distributes  them :  conteret  .  .  . 
insididberis).  We  decide  against  Kn.  Baur,  Ewald  (§  281c) 
and  Dillmann,  and  with  Hencrstenberf?,  Eodiijer,  Furst,  Kalisch, 
Keil,  Kohler,  Schultz  (comp.  Hitzig  on  Job  ix.  17),  for  the 
meaning  conterere;  for  (1)  inhiare,  which  is  the  meaning  of 
5)x:^,  has  neither  biblical  nor  post-biblical  corroboration  as  that 
of  p)Vk:>,  which  occurs  only  in  Judaic  Aramaean  in  the  sense  of 
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"  to  blow."  (2)  The  meaning  inhiarc  is  inadmissible,  because 
no  verb  of  hostile  endeavour,  such  as  2"•^5  C'jpn  m^f  "iiv  ?^"n,  is 
combined  with  a  double  accusative  ;  this  construction  with  tlie 
accusative  of  the  person  and  of  the  part  or  member  (this 
second  ace.  always  without  the  article)  being  peculiar  to 
verbs  of  hostile  action,  such  as  nsn^  xxxvii.  21  ;  Judg.  xv.  8  ; 
2  Sam.  iii.  27;  Ps.  iii.  8;  n^i,  Deut.  xxii.  26;  }*nc,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  11;  nyn,  Jer.  ii.  16;  Ges.  §  139,  note.  (3)  fiiii>  has 
also  the  meaning  contcrere  in  Job  ix.  17  (against  which  it  is 
used  in  quite  a  different  sense  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  11,  see  the 
comm.),  and  (derived  from  V  fjt^,  to  rub)  is  very  usual  in 
Semitic  {e.g.  in  Syriac,  DMZ.  xxix.  147).  ^W  is  the  Targum 
word  for  ^^31,  jHD  and  pnc^,  ''^^  (from  ^^\y,  to  pound,  to  rub  down) 
the  Targum  word  for  xa"!  (comp.  Ps.  li.  17,  'Pf^  "i-^n  3^)/  To 
this  must  be  added,  (4)  that  the  meaning  awrpl^eiv,  conterere, 
Eom.  xvi.  20,  has  the  actual  condition  of  the  sentence  here 
passed  preponderantly  in  its  favour.  For  if  both  P|"ik>  here,  and 
indeed  both  times  (since  the  first  must  have  the  same  meaning 
as  the  second,  comp.  xlix.  19),  means  "to  use  hostile  effort," 
the  result  would  be  the  statement  devoid  of  promise,  that  man 
will  attack  the  serpent  in  front,  and  the  serpent  the  man  from 
behind  —  a  graphic  description  merely  of  their  continued 
enmity.  There  would  be  no  declaration  that  the  contest 
would  result  in  the  victory  of  man ;  and  even  supposing 
it  did  so  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  facts  that 
a  curse  was  pronounced  upon  the  serpent,  and  that  tlio 
contest  was  one  ordained  by  God  (Dillmann),  it  would 
be  just  on  the  chief  matter  that  nothing  would  be  said. 
If  on  the  other  hand  we  take  ^\^  to  mean  conterere,  the 
first  time  by  trampling,  the  second  by  biting,  —  for  bites 
are  always  bruises  as  well,  and  the  root  -  related  c^^i 
unites    in   itself    the    meanings  comminuere   and    mordere, — 

^  The  name  of  the  serpent,  jb^S^',  xlix.  17,  Syr.  ^5Q1SEJ>,  is  on  the  other  hand 

derived  from  f\f^^  in  its  fundamental  meaning  to  rub,  viz.  the  ground = to  creep, 
according  to  which  the  foot  is  in  Assyrian  called  ^epu,  as  Kerens,  conierens, 
calcans. 
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7r\7]a(Tecv  and  rvirreLv  too  are  used  of  both  stab  and  bite, — 
then  the  contest  is  designated  by  the  repetition  of  a  word, 
one  expressing  an  act  as  strongly  as  possible,  as  a  contest  of 
mutual  annihilation,  and  we  obtain  not  merely  an  intimated 
but  an  openly  pronounced  promise  of  the  final  victory  of  the 
seed  of  the  woman  over  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  a  promise 
which  is  a  curse  upon  the  serpent  as  peremptory  as  we 
expect.  If  the  words  are  thus  spoken  in  the  sense  of  a  final 
victory,  the  whole  sentence  has  a  hidden  reverse  side,  by 
wliich,  wdiile  including  indeed  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  it  is 
directed  to  that  serpent  which  had  plunged  mankind  into 
misery.  The  sentence  applies  in  and  with  this  serpent  to 
Satan  also,  whose  organ  it  had  become.  More  is  in  question 
than  a  conflict  with  a  noxious  animal,  viz.  the  conflict  of 
mankind  seduced,  but  yet  not  given  up  by  God,  with  the 
seducer.  The  serpent  creeping  on  its  belly  and  writhing  in 
the  dust  makes  visible  the  degradation  beneath  all  other 
creatures  of  Satan,  who  by  the  seduction  of  mankind  filled 
up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity;  and  the  spiteful  bite  on  the 
heel,  wdth  which  in  the  midst  of  its  overthrow  it  requites  the 
bruising  of  its  head,  symbolizes  the  contest  of  mankind  with 
the  devil,  and  all  who  are  e/c  tov  hta^okov  {irovqpov)}  and 
therefore  not  so  much  the  seed  of  the  woman  as  of  the  serpent, 
and  the  decisive  victory  of  mankind  in  which  this  contest  is 
to  issue.  It  is  at  first  promised  only  that  mankind  will  gain 
this  victory,  for  i<in  refers  to  nc^«  v^].  But  as  the  promise  of 
victory  speaks  of  victory  over  the  serpent,  from  whom  the 
temptation  proceeded,  and  hence  directly  of  victory  over  the 
original  tempter,  over  o  o^t?  o  d/op^ctto?  (Eev.  xii.  9,  xx.  2  = 
'{\)yi\>r\  D*n:  of  the  Midrash),  the  inference  is  o1)vious,  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  w^ould  also  be  concentrated  and  culminate 
in  the  unity  of  a  person,  one  in  whom  the  antagonism  would 
be  enhanced  to  its  extreme  tension,  the  suffering  encountered 
in  the  conflict  with  the  tempter  increased  to  the  utter- 
most, and  his  overthrow  completed  by  utter  deprivation  of 

1  Exactly  thus  Brigg.s  (Prof,  in  New  York)  in  Memanic  Prophecy  (1886),  p.  7G. 
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power.^  It  is  however  a  mistake  to  think  that  xin  lias  precisely 
a  single  personal  meaning.  The  idea  of  j<in  is  a  circle,  and 
Jesus  the  Christ  or  the  Kincj  Messiah,  who,  as  the  Jerus.  Tarsum 
declares,  will  bring  final  healing  of  the  serpent's  bite  in  the 
heel,  is  the  centre  of  this  circle,  ever  more  and  more  increasincjlv 
manifested  during  the  course  of  the  history  of  redemption. 
Not  till  His  appearing,  who  was  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil,  to  triumph  over  the  kingdom  of  the  evil  one,  1  John 
iii.  8,  Col.  ii.  15,  Heb.  ii.  14  sq.,  and  to  be  the  sin  of  the  golden 
Passional,  Isa.  liii.,  was  it  made  quite  clear  that  by  the  victory 
of  One  was  Satan  to  be  bruised  under  the  feet  of  all,  Eom. 
xvi.  20.  What  was  then  brought  to  light  had  been  already 
preformatively  given  in  this  primal  promise,  this  Protevangel. 
Since  i3'\t  may  just  as  well  be  understood  individually  as 
collectively  (comp.  iv.  25,  xxi.  12  sq.;  Gal.  iii.  16),  and  it  is  not 
said  that  it  shall  be  given  to  the  man  to  beget,  but  to  the 
woman  to  bring  forth,  that  which  shall  bruise  the  serpent's 
head,  the  prophecy  is  designed  by  its  form  also  to  concur  with 
its  fulfilment.  For  it  was  necessary  that  Christ,  to  avoid  first 
conquering  in  Himself  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  should  be  ntrs  V^t, 
fyevofievo^;  iic  <yvvaLK6^,  in  a  miraculously  exclusive  manner,  a 
heavenly  gift  of  grace  deposited  in  the  womb  of  a  woman. 
This  first  prophecy  of  redemption  is  not  only  the  most  general 
and  most  indefinite ;  it  is  also,  when  regarded  in  the  light  of 
its  fulfilment,  the  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  profound.^ 
"  General,  indefinite,  obscure  as  the  primasval  age  to  which  it 
belongs,"  says  Drechsler,  "  it  lies  marvellously  and  sacredly 
on  the  threshold  of  the  lost  Paradise  like  an  awe-inspiring 
sphinx  before  the  ruins  of  a  mysterious  temple ; "  and  the  Son 

1  To  the  seed  of  the  woman,  not  to  the  woman  ipsa,  according  to  the  reading 
of  the  Vulgate,  which  Bellarmine  and  Passaglia,  the  champions  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  immaculata  conceptio,  unscrupulously  defend. 

2  Hie  sol  consolationis  orittir,  says  Luther  concerning  it  ;  see  Bohl,  Chris- 
tologie,  1882,  p.  71.  The  ancient  synagogue  agrees  with  the  ecclesiastical 
interpretation  of  the  Protevangel :  the  son  of  Pharez,  Ruth  iv.  18,  i.e.  the 
Messiah,  shall  restore  the  good  state  of  the  universe  which  is  disturbed  by  the 
fall  of  man;  see  Bereshith  rahha,  ch.  xii. ;  Bamklhar  rahba,  cli.  xiii.,  and  Targura 
Jer.  i.  on  Gen.  iii.  15. 
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of  the  Virfjin  was  the  first — we  add — to  solve  bv  fulfilliiKj;  it 
the  enigma  of  this  sphinx,  whicli  had  been  too  dillicult  I'ur  all 
the  saints  and  prophets. 

The  obverse  side  of  the  sentence  npoii  tlie  serpent  is  a 
curse  upon  him,  the  reverse  a  promise  for  mankind.  1  before 
the  penal  sentence  upon  man  is  pronounced,  the  mercy  of 
God  fashions  the  curse  upon  the  tempter  into  hope  for  the 
tempted.  And  now  follows  the  passing  of  sentence  upon  her 
who,  first  tempted,  became  herself  a  tempter,  ver.  IG  :  To  the 
woman  He  said :  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy 
conception;  icith  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children,  and  thy 
desire  shall  he  to  thy  husband,  and  lie  shall  ride  over  thee.  The  inf. 
intcns.  is,  in  distinction  from  the  adverbially  employed  ^IT]'^ 
Ges.  §  75,  note  15,  ^'pj},  like  xvi.  10,  xxii.  17.  Frequency 
of  conception  being  no  punishment,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
presupposition  of  the  blessing  of  children,  '^t^\}\  "np.^^VV  is,  if  not 
a  hendiadys :  the  sorrows  connected  with  thy  conception 
(Samar.),  still  to  be  understood  as  a  placing  in  juxtaposition 
of  the  general  and  a  particular  ;  thy  sorrow,  and  especially  thy 
conception  with  its  sorrows ;  for  conception  (P^'jn,  inflected 
^p.^n,  from  'nP.^1'!^,  for  a  chief  form  \y^\)=^hirrdn,  from  a  "nn  =  mn, 
does  not  exist)  is  not  here  regarded  as  motherhood,  but  as  the 
wearisome  bearing  of  the  fruit  of  the  body.  P^sry  (=  li^W, 
as  p'"|[}  =  iV^i^  with  the  fore-tone,  like  p\an,  piar,  IV-jn,  from 
D^'y,  c— -v.2^;  torquere,  lahorare)  is  meant  more  generally  of  the 
troubles  combined  with  the  female  constitution,  apart  from 
conception.  The  sentence  judicially  transforms  the  original 
condition ;  the  woman  has  transgressed  ngainst  the  will 
of  God  for  the  sake  of  earthly  enjoyment,  she  is 
punished  for  this  by  her  sexual  life  being  involved  in 
miseries  of  all  kinds.  God's  original  will  was  that  she 
should  become  a  mother,  but  it  was  a  punishment  that 
she  should  henceforth  bring  forth  children  3Vyn  (comp.  ^vys  in 
the  derivation  of  the  proper  name  r?V-,  1  Cliron.  iv.  9),  i.e. 
in  the  midst  of  pains,  which  would  threaten  her  life  and  that 
of  the   clnld.      The  God-ofiending  independence   with    which 
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the  woman  acts  in  her  encounter  with  the  tempter  and  then 
sinfully  overcomes  her  husband  is  punished  in  what  is  next 
declared  to  her.  Her  reward  for  this  is  the  almost  morbid 
and  continual  desire  she  sliould  experience  towards  the 
man  in  spite  of  the  perils  and  pains  of  child-birth  {DMZ. 
xxxix.  606  sq.),  that  natural  attraction  wliich  will  not  let  her 
free  herself  from  him,  that  weak  dependence  which  impels 
her  to  lean  upon  the  man,  and  to  let  herself  be  sheltered 
and  completed  by  him.  nfj^cn  seems  related  to  the  Arab. 
scmh,  longing,  desire,  properly  attachment;  but  though  c^  some- 
times remains  also  in  the  Arab.  ^  {DMZ.  xxiv.  667),  a 
derivation  consistent  with  the  prevailing  transmutation  of 
consonants  is  offered  :  jLj  means,  as  does  also  pVJ',  to  urge, 
to  impel,  whence  npVii^n  (here  and  iv.  7  ;  Sol.  Song  vii.  10), 
impulse,  i.e.  the  emotion  or  passion  which  urges  to  anything.-^ 
The  woman  will  henceforth  involuntarily  follow  the  leading  of 
the  man,  and  be  subject  even  against  her  will  to  his  dominion. 
The  subordination  of  the  woman  to  tlie  man  was  intended  from 
the  beginning ;  but  now  that  the  harmony  of  their  mutual 
wills  in  God  is  destroyed,  this  subordination  becomes  sub- 
jection. The  man  may  command  as  master,  and  the  woman 
is  bound  externally  and  internally  to  obey.  That  slavish 
subjection  of  the  woman  to  the  man  which  was  customary 
in  the  ancient  world,  and  still  is  so  in  the  East,  and  which 
revealed  religion  has  gradually  made  more  tolerable  and  con- 
sistent with  her  human  dignity,  is  the  result  of  sin.  The 
sentence  on  the  man  now  follows,  vers.  17-19  :  And  to  Adam 
He  said:  Because  tliou  liast  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and 
hast  eaten  of  the  tree,  vjliich  I  had  commanded  thee,  saying.  Thou 
shalt  not  eat  of  it :  cursed  is  the  groimd  for  thy  sake  ;  in  sorrow 
shalt  tliou  eat  of  it  cdl  the  days  of  tliy  life;  and  thorns  and 
thistles  shcdl  it  bring  forth  to  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herh 
of  the  fold.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thov.  ca.t  bread,  until 
thou  rcturnest  to  the  ground,  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken ; 
for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shcdt  return.  Here  for 
^  LXX.  h  a.vQ<TTfo(^n  ffovy  as  if  it  liad  been  *in31tJ*n  (comp.  LXX.  1  Sam.  vii.  17 
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the  first  time,  as  subsequently  ver.  21,  iv.  25,  v.  1,  Ci'ijj  is 
used  as  a  proper  name,  for  at  i.  26,  ii.  5,  the  article  was 
inadmissible,  and  at  ii.  20  it  was  purposely  omitted;  but  here 
it  would  be  quite  arbitrary  to  punctuate  ^l^^l  instead  of 
aisp^.  The  prominent  importance  of  tliis  third  sentence, 
which  includes  the  woman  as  Adam's  helpmate,  is  shown  by 
the  solemn  form  in  which  the  reasons  for  the  decision  are 
previously  stated.  On  P3N*rii  (and  thou  hast  eaten)  in  tli(3 
prodosis  with  its  two  Pashtas,  the  first  of  which  marks  the 
tone  syllable,  see  above  on  ver.  12.  The  first  part  of  the 
sentence  affects  the  labour  and  self-maintenance  of  man. 
The  curse  of  sin  consists  first  of  all  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  ground,  far  from  producing  the  necessaries  of  life  with  the 
facility  and  abundance  of  Paradise,  now  requires  wearisome 
exertion,  and  often  renders  this  vain.  In  place  of  the  garden 
planted  by  God,  the  field,  where  the  seed  sown  encounters 
weeds  of  all  kinds  which  threaten  to  choke  and  destroy  it,  is 
appointed  to  man.  "il^y  (fruit  =  effect  and  consequence),  else- 
where usual  of  the  motive  for  good,  stands  here  as  at  viii.  2 1 
of  the  motive  to  punish.  P^yy  as  already  remarked,  Pesacliim 
118a  (see  Goldziher,  Mythos  lei  den  Hcbrdern,  p.  43  sq.),  is 
fuller  and  stronger  than  y^V,  16a,  used  of  birth-labour.  The 
form  '"^J/^.i^^  has  here,  as  Ezek.  iv.  12,  Khateph  instead  of 
simple  Sheva,  according  to  the  rule  of  Ben-Asher.  The  suffix 
refers  to  i^?*]^,'^,  the  earth  being,  as  at  Isa.  i.  7,  synecdochi- 
cally  put  for  the  produce  of  the  earth,  "i^lll  PP  are  a  pair  of 
words,  occurring  only  here  and  Hos.  x.  8,  for  which  Isaiah 
gives  ^l^l  "i""^*^.  The  herb  of  the  field  and  bread  (obtained 
from  bread-corn,  Job  xxviii.  5;  Ps.  civ.  14)  are  the  contrast  to 
the  flowers  of  the  garden  and  their  fruits.  Sweat  is  called 
^V\,  not  from  Vyi,  concutere,  in  which  case  it  would  be  written 
ny-T,  like  nn^s,  nn^b',  but  as  the  synonymous  V]),  Ezek.  xliv.  18, 
shows,  from  yT%  cj.,  manare,  like  n>"n  from  yi",  njtr  from  \&. 
T'QX  is  purposely  used  in  conjunction  with  it  instead  of 
l^JS,  because  the  face  of  one  breathless  and  panting  is  intended. 
Moses  qui  hrevitciti  studet — remarks  Calvin — sua  more  irro  com- 
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muni  vulgi  ca/ptii  attingcrc  contcntus  fiiit  quod  magis  apparuit, 
ut  siib  lino  exemplo  discamus,  Iwminis  vitio  invcrsum  fuisse  totuni 
naturcc  ordincm.  The  curse  upon  arable  land  is,  as  other  passages 
of  Scripture  show,  only  a  portion  of  tlie  BovXeia  r?)?  (pdopd^,  to 
which  the  natural  world  has  since  been  subjected,  Rom.  viii. 
18  sqq.  All  nature  stands,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  closest 
actual  relation  to  man,  who  is,  in  virtue  of  his  personality,  which 
is  at  once  spiritual  and  material,  the  link  between  it  and  God. 
All  that  affects  man  affects  at  the  same  time  that  world  of 
nature  which  was  ordained  for  common  development  with 
himself.  Man  having  fallen  from  communion  with  God,  the 
world  of  nature  became  like  him,  its  appointed  head,  subject 
to  vanity,  and  needed  as  he  did  redemption  and  restoration  to 
recover  its  lost  condition  and  high  destination.  Man,  and 
with  him  nature,  will,  though  by  a  long  and  indirect  path,  at 
length  attain  to  the  iXevOepla  t?}?  Sof?;?  (Eom.  viii.  21),  i.e.  be 
free  and  glorified.  Meanwhile  the  curse  which  has  fallen  upon 
the  world  has  a  reverse  side  of  blessing  for  man.  The  curse 
is  not  peremptory  but  pedagogic.  N'ature  in  the  resistance 
which  she  offers  to  man,  and  in  the  harm  which  she  inflicts 
on  him,  is  not  only  the  faithful  executrix  of  the  Divine  wrath, 
but  also  his  instructress  in  the  discretion  which  strictly  and 
seriously  opposes  his  pretensions  to  absolutism.  Labour  in 
the  sweat  of  the  brow  is  a  salutary  means  of  discipline  to 
awaken  aspirations  after  heaven.  Though  men  became  through 
the  fall  reKva  opyrj^,  Eph.  ii.  3,  still  they  are  not  Kardpa^; 
rifcva,  2  Pet.  ii.  14;  they  are,  as  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  says, 
Jilii  irce,  but  not  filii  furoris.  The  penal  sentences  are,  accord- 
ing to  Gregory  the  Great,  sagittce,  aniarce  ex  dulci  manu  Dei. 
This  applies  also  in  truth  to  the  setting  in  force  of  the  threat 
of  death,  though  what  God  purposes  for  man  by  means 
of  death  and  after  death  must  remain  hidden.  A  return  to 
earth,  to  dust,  which  applies  to  the  woman  also,  as  taken 
from  man,  and  so  indirectly  from  the  earth,  is  to  be  the 
painful  issue  of  existence.  Instead  of  i£)yn~7X  lltr,  Eccles. 
iii.    20,   comp.   xii.    7,   it   is  here  said  '^?V~i'X  nitJ',   like  Job 
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xxxiv.  15,  'isyi'y  y^^,  return  to,  i.e.  become  again  dust  (comp. 
t^S'n'iy  I'^k^'n,  m  imhcrcm  rccUgcre,  Ps.  xc.  3).  The  Samar. 
has  in  all  three  texts  :  to  thy  dust,  i.e.  thou  shalt  return 
to  the  dust  of  thy  origin  (comp.  D"]SyvN,  Ps.  civ.  29, 
iriD'isp,  tliat  is,  to  the  r\iyi^  from  wliich  he  was  taken, 
Ps.  cxlvi.  4).  The  threat  of  death,  ii.  17,  was  not  n^^n  but 
TmT\,  Hence  it  is  no  contradiction  to  it  that  death  did  not 
enter  as  an  instantaneous  act,  but  as  an  instantaneously  begun 
process,  whose  final  issue  is  here  proclaimed  to  man.  Men 
died  when  they  fell  away  to  sin,  as,  according  to  Hos.  xiii.  1, 
Ephraim  died  when  he  fell  away  to  Baal.  Their  life  is  hence- 
forth the  slow  yet  certain  maturing  of  that  germ  of  death 
which  they  bear  within.  Man  by  sin  withdrew  himself  from 
communion  with  God,  and  his  nature  from  the  sway  of  the 
spirit,  and  is  now  a  natural  structure  exposed  to  the  coming 
and  departing  of  natural  life  around  him,  and  finally  to 
dissolution.  His  path,  which  was  to  tend  upwards,  is  now 
to  lead  downwards  into  the  darkness  of  the  grave  and  Hades. 
He  can  only  attain  to  immortality,  if  his  communion  with 
God,  the  source  of  life,  is  restored.  The  way  to  this  is 
indicated  in  the  Protevangel.  It  is  the  way  of  conflict  even 
unto  blood  with  evil,  and  of  faith  in  the  promise  of  God. 

Adam's  first  act  of  faith,  ver.  20  :  And  Adam  called  the 
name  of  Ms  icife  Chaiowa ;  for  she  hccame  the  mother  of  all 
living.  This  verse,  says  Budde,  has  for  a  long  time  {i.e.  since 
Ewald)  been  acknowledged  to  be  a  later  interpolation.  But 
even  supposing  that  it  had  not  originally  stood  in  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  still  an  integral  member  of  the  structure  we  are 
considering.  The  woman  has  acquired  a  new  importance  for  the 
man  by  means  of  the  promise  directly  and  indirectly  inter- 
mingled with  the  Divine  penal  sentences.  The  creative  promise 
of  the  propagation  of  the  race  is  not  to  be  abolished  by  the  fall, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  subserve  the  deliverance  of  man,  the 
victory  over  the  power  of  evil  being  promised  to  the  seed  of  the 
woman.  Consecpiently,  in  the  presence  of  the  death  with  which 
he  is  threatened,  the  woman  has  become  to  Adam  the  pledges  of 
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both  the  continuance  and  the  victory  of  the  race.  It  is  there- 
fore an  act  of  faith,  an  embracing  of  the  promise  interwoven  in 
the  decree  of  wrath,  that  he  calls  his  wife's  name  njn.  This 
n^n  =  n>n  (according  to  the  formations  ^}[},  ^}V)  means  life, 
LXX.  fft)77,  not  preserver  (comp.  n>n  xix.  32,  34),  i.e. 
propagator  of  life,  Symm.  ^cooyovo^;,  for  the  rejection  of 
the  D,  in  the  ^mr^.  of  Fiel,  is  unusual,  and  only  occurs  in 
the  part,  of  Fual,  and  perhaps  in  the  ^:>«?'^.  Fil.  of  verbs  ly. 
The  woman  is  called  life,  as  a  fountain  of  life  from  which 
the  life  of  the  human  race  is  continually  renewed,  just  as 
ISToah,  nj,  is  called  rest  as  the  bringer  of  rest  (Kohler).  The 
name  njn  is  not  a  name  like  the' God-given  one  'yvvr}=genitrix 
and  fcmina,  which  Corssen  derives  from  fco  {fuo,  <j)va)),  Curtius 
hoYn  fc-larc,  to  suckle,  but  a  proper  name  which,  as  mnemosynon 
gratice  2)Tomisscc  (Melanchthon),  declares  the  special  importance 
of  this  first  of  women  to  the  human  race  and  its  history. 
Hence  it  is  explained  retrospectively  from  its  fulfilment :  for 
she  became  ''H'bs  Di^,  a  mother  (ancestress)  of  every  individual  in 
whom  the  race  lives  on ;  ^  the  life  of  the  race  which  proceeded 
from  her  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  death  of  individuals,  ever  re- 
originating,  and  fulfilment  has  thus  sealed  the  meaning  of 
this  name  of  faith  and  hope.  Adam's  act  of  faith  is  followed 
by  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  God,  ver.  21  :  And  Jahveh 
Eloliim  made  for  Adcwi  and  his  luifc  coats  of  shins,  and  clothed 
them,  "lil^  nijnii  does  not  mean  coats  ad  cutcm  velandani 
(Trg.);  LXX.  correctly  has  'x^irwva^  Bep/jLarovov^,  coats  made 
of  skins  of  beasts,  like  i^^  v?,  leathern  utensils.  Lev.  xiii.  52  ; 
nijni!  is  the  connective  form  of  ^^^J}?,  %tTc5i/69,  perhaps  from 
IMD,  of  like  meaning  with  Heb.  and  Assyr.  Dn3,  Ethiop.  kadana, 
to  cover,  like   toqa  from   tencrc,  in  which  case  the  Aram.  in"'3 

Arab.  ^S<,  flax-^^must  be  a  secondary  denominative  formation.''^ 
The  Thorah — says  the  Talmud  Sota  14«.  with  reference  to  our 


^  nonce  •fiten  are  called  in  iEtbiop.  egiidla  emma  hejcin,  i.e.  Tl  DX  ''J3- 

2  The   Arab.     ^^»,  cotton,   Span,   algodon,  mid.   high  Germ,   cottun,  Eng 
cotton,  whence  our  Z;a^^w?i  =  cotton  stuiT,  is  not  akin  to  it.  ^ 
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passage  and  Dent,  xxxiv.  6 — begins  and  ends  with  nii'^oi 
D^IDn,  manifestations  of  kindly  interest.  That  God  should  (in 
some  sort  of  indirect  manner  ;  comp.  xxxvii.  3)  Himself  provide 
for  the  covering  of  nakedness,  is  a  proof  both  that  it  is  really 
a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  at  the  same  time  that  He  will 
not  cast  man  off,  low  as  he  has  fallen.  But  this  clothing 
reaches  its  highest  significance  in  the  fact  that  a  life  must 
suffer  the  violence  of  death  to  furnish  it  for  man.  In  conse- 
quence of  sin,  men  were  in  need  of  a  covering  to  hide  their 
nakedness.  Ashamed  of  this,  they  made  an  attempt,  but  an 
insufficient  and  inappropriate  one,  to  cover  it.  l^ow  God 
Himself  provides  them  with  a  covering  made  from  the  skin  of 
slain  animals,  i.e.  at  the  cost  of  innocent  lives,  at  the  expense 
of  innocently  shed  blood.  The  whole  work  of  salvation  was 
herein  prefigured.  This  clothing  is  a  foundation  laid  at 
the  beginning,  which  prophetically  points  to  the  middle 
of  the  history  of  salvation,  the  clothing  with  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  God-man,  and  to  its  end,  the  clothing  with  the 
glorified  resurrection  body  in  the  likeness  of  the  God-man. 

Eemoval  of  the  first  created  pair  from  Paradise,  vv.  22,  23  : 
And  JahveJi  Elohim  said :  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of 
us,  to  know  good  and  evil ;  and  now,  that  he  may  not  stretch 
forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  live  for 
^  ever — so  Jahveh  Elohim  sent  him  forth  out  of  the  garden  Eden, 
to  till  the  ground  whence  he  was  taken.  The  suffix  of  IJDD  (as 
written  by  the  Jews  of  Tiberias  ^3^^,  which  may  mean  "  of 
him  "  and  "  of  us,"  while  the  Babylonian  mode  .of  writing  on 
the  contrary  distinguishes  ^3^p  from  ^-t?P)  is  not  singular,  as 
Onk.  and  the  Samar.  understand  it  {a  se  =  independent,  free), 
but  plural,  as  in  D^p  ^^^,  1  Kings  xix.  2  and  elsewhere ;  the 
connective  form  occurring  elsewhere  also  in  closely  connected 
speech  like  xlviii.  19,  need  seem  the  less  strange,  since  liDQ 
is  a  virtual  genitive  {unus  nostrum).  The  plural  is  com- 
municative, God  comprises  Himself,  as  i.  2G,  xi.  7,  with  the 
wrh^  ''J3  as,  Isa.  vi.  8,  with  the  seraphim ;  here  indeed  there 
^^^follows   immediately,   ver.    24,    tlie    mention    of   other    such 
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heavenly  beings.  What  the  serpent  promised  to  man  has 
indeed  to  a  certain  extent  come  to  pass.  Man  now  finds 
himself  in  a  state  of  decided  moral  determination,  such  as 
belongs  to  God  and  the  families  of  angels  who  surround  Him. 
But  he  has  attained  it  by  having  decided  against  God  and 
not  owned  his  limitation  by  God  the  all-limiting,  but  made 
himself  autonomous.  In  saying  this,  it  is  presupposed  that 
this  first  act  of  self-decision  was  such,  not  only  for  the  first 
human  pair,  but  also  for  the  whole  human  race,  and  as 
history  and  experience  confirm,  of  decisive  influence  upon 
their  nature  and  lot.  The  resolve  of  God  follows,  as  in 
iv.  11,  with  a  conclusive  nnpi.  Its  motive  is  given  by 
|5i  before  wdiat  is  to  be  avoided.  But  instead  of  the 
^^!??*^*.^,1,  which  we  expect,  the  principal  sentence  proceeds 
imconnectedly  to  the  execution  of  the  purpose  with  similar 
haste,  as  at  iv.  8,  xv.  9  sq. ;  Josh.  ix.  2 1  ;  Jonah  ii.  1 1  ;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  24,  i.  2  sq.  ;  also  Isa.  xlviii.  11  ;  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Matt.  ix.  6  ;  Acts  i.  4  sq., — all  similar  passages  in 
which  the  expected  progress  of  the  discourse  is  overtaken. 
Man  is,  as  rh^  states,  sent  away  from  Paradise,  and  that 
forcibly,  i.e.  he  is  turned  out,  lest  he  should  wickedly  pre- 
sume to  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life  and  live  (V],  here 
perfect  of  the  consequence :  et  vivat ;  comp.  ''H,  vixit,  v.  5) 
for  ever.  There  was — for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  tree  of 
life — in  Paradise  a  sacramental  means  of  transferring  man 
without  death  to  a  higher  stage  of  physical  life.^  From  the 
participation  of  this  food  of  immortality,  which  men  would 
only  partake  of  to  their  own  judgment,  they  were  now 
excluded,  and,  so  to  speak,  excommunicated.  The  obvious 
question,  according  to  Budde :  What  if  men  had  eaten  of  it 
before  sinning  or  immediately  after  ?  is  one  of  over  curiosity, 
as  are  all  such  questions  with  reference  to  futurihilia.  In 
fact  they  had  not  eaten  of  it.     Nor  had  anything  been  said 


ov. 


^  The  author  of  Proverbs  says  of  wisdom,  that  it  is  such  a  D"'M  yV,  Pi'' 
iii.  16-18  ;  that  wisdom  which,  according  to  ch.  viii.,  was  with  God  before  He 
made  the  world  and  by  wliicli  He  made  the  world  ;  comp.  John  vi.  48. 
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to  them   concerning   the  tree   of  life.     The  enjoyment  of  it 
was  without  their  knowing  it — for  this  object  was  involved 
in  the  trial  of  their  freedom — reserved  as  the  recompense  of 
their   standing   the   test.      Bat  in   the  condition  in  which  he 
now  found   himself   there  was  no  other  way  to  life  for  man 
but   that   of  liardship    and   tribulation.      He   was  now  glchce 
adscriptus.      He  must  till  the  earth  in  wliich  he  will  after  a 
short  span  decay.      In  the  soil  which  he  turns  over  with  his 
spade,  he  has  before  his  eyes  both  his  origin  and  his  future. 
His  driving  out  and  the  impediment  to  his  return,  ver.  24  : 
And  He  drove  out  the  man,  and  He  stationed  at  the  east  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  the  cheruhim  and  the  flame  of  a  whirling  sword, 
io  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.      In  place  of  iJ^Hf'ti*'!!,  which 
has  the  meaning  of  sending  away,  and  only  according  to  the 
connection  that  of  forcible  removal,  we  have  here  ^'"]^11  as  the 
stronger  and  less  ambiguous  expidit  (comp.  Ex.  xi.  1),     We 
have    translated    "  the    cherubim "    and   not   "  the    cherubs," 
because  the  idea,  not  so  much  of  an  external  plurality  as  of 
a  unity  including  in  itself  a  plurality,  as  in  DM^i<  (of  God) 
and  also   in    D''D"in,    seems    here    combined    with    the   plural 
0^213.      The  cherubim  here  appear  as  the  guard  of  Paradise, 
just  as,  according  to  the  Indian  and  Old  Persian  notion,  higher 
beings  are  placed  to  keep  watch   over  the   Soma   (Haoma), 
which   makes    those  who    partake    of    it   immortal.^       More 
obvious  still  is  the  comparison  with  the  grififms,  who  guard 
the  gold  of  the  north  (Herodot.  iv.  13,  27  ;  comp.  iii.  116), 
and  whose   name  <ypv7re<;  is  similar  in   sound  to  that  of  the 
cherubs.     The   cherub  also  resembles  the  griffin   in   another 
function;  in  Ps.   xviii.  10,  Jahveh  floats   along  3^"i3"^y,    the 
cherub   here   appearing   as  His  vehicle,  just   as  in  Ezekiel's 
Mercabah   vision   it  forms  the  main   portion   of  the   chariot 
which  bears  the   throne    of  God  (temptingly  suggesting  the 
comparison  31i3=niD"i,  Ps.  civ.   3).       In    the   Prometheus  too 
of  Aeschylus  (ver.  286,  comp.  395),  Oceanus  comes  flying  tov 

^  The  Soma,  which  furnishes  the  drink  of  the  gods  and  is  itself  deified,  is, 
botanically  regarded,  the  asdepim  acidia. 
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TrrepvycoKP]  tovS"  olwvov  (a  griffin,  according  to  Plutarcli  and 
Eustathius),  yrco/jbrj  o-TOfjulcov  arep  evOvvwv.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  passage  so  suggestive  as  Ps.  xviii.  10  (comp. 
xix.  1)  for  the  conception  of  the  cherubic  figure.  According 
to  this,  the  cherub  appears  as  the  mythically  incorporated 
stonn-cloud,  in  which  God  the  Thunderer  appears,  as  the 
seraphim  are  the  mythically  incorporated  serpent  -  shaped 
lightning  (Eiehm,  De  notionc  Cherubum  symlolica,  1864; 
Goldziher,  Mytlius  hei  den  Hebrdern,  p.  224  sq. ;  Cheyne, 
"  On  the  Seraphim  and  Cherubim,"  in  his  Comm.  on  Isaiah  ; 
Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Paradies,  p.  154,  and  elsewhere).  Ezekiel 
gives  testimony  to  the  connection  of  the  cherubic  imago 
with  heathen  mythology  in  his  lamentation  for  the  king 
of  Tyre,  xxviii.  11  sqq.,  by  combining  the  mountain  of  God 
and  the  garden  of  God,  and  making  the  cherub  appear  as 
the  guardian  of  God's  holy  mountain  walking  in  the  midst  of 
fiery  stones,  which  are  conceived  of  as  a  pavement  or  (accord- 
ing to  Eiehm)  a  circumvallation  of  the  Divine  dwelling. 
But  the  cherub,  though  a  creation  of  Semitic  heathenism, 
which  deified  the  powers  of  nature,  underwent  a  thorough 
change  of  form  and  significance  when  revealed  religion 
admitted  it  into  the  sphere  of  its  contemplation.  (1)  Its 
form  is  different,  for  the  cherub  nowhere  appears  entirely  in 
the  shape  of  a  bird  or  entirely  in  that  of  a  beast,  like  the 
Baby lonio- Assyrian  winged  bull-god,  for  whose  name  al;pic 
Lenormant  has  discovered  the  synonym  kirubu  (the  stem-word 
of  which  is  considered  by  Fr.  Delitzsch,  Paradies,  p.  184,  to 
be  the  verb  ka.rdhic,  to  be  great,  powerful).  Of  the  cherubs  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  Priest-codex  (indirectly  attested 
besides  only  1  Sam.  iv.  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2),  nothing  further  is 
told  us  than  the  direction  of  their  faces  and  wings.  They 
were,  according  to  all  appearance,  of  human  form,  which  is 
also  corroborated  by  the  two  standing  colossal  cherubs  of 
Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings  vi.  23-28).  The  cherubic  form 
of  Ezekiel  on  the  other  hand  is  new  and  peculiar ;  it  cannot 
be  used  either  to  give  an  idea  of  the  cherubim  of  the  ark  of 
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the  covenant  nor  of  those  at  the  gate  of  Paradise.  The 
cherubs  of  the  Mercabah  vision  are  forms  compounded  of  a 
man,  a  lion,  a  bull,  and  an  eagle,  for  which  is  said,  x.  14  : 
cherub,  man,  lion  and  eagle.  This  shows  perhaps  that 
the  bull,  "liB^,  is  thought  of  as  the  fundamental  element ;  for 
i1JJ'=a'nD  would  answer  to  alpu  =  kirithu.  Different  again 
is  the  representation  of  the  New  Testament  Apocalypse  iv.  7, 
developed  from  that  of  Ezekiel,  and  in  which  the  faces  of 
a  lion,  an  ox,  a  man  and  an  eagle  are  distributed  to  four 
heavenly  living  beings  {^wa  =  'i^^'^^,  in  Ezek.,  for  which  the 
name  of  cherub  does  not  make  its  appearance  till  ix.  3),  each 
of  which  has  six  wings.  The  similar  names  convey  the  notion 
of  similar  beings ;  but  their  nature  and  appearance  are,  as 
belonging  to  another  world,  beyond  human  apprehension, 
while  their  artistic  representations  and  visionary  renderings 
being  dissimilar,  are  therefore  only  symbolic.  To  this  must 
be  added,  (2)  that  revealed  religion,  proceeding  upon  the  view 
that  there  is  a  heaven,  where  God  is  surrounded  by  the  sons 
of  God  (angels)  and  other  superhuman  beings,  who  unite  in 
themselves  the  special  excellences  of  the  highest  stages  of 
created  life,  has  lowered  the  cherubs,  as  well  as  other  powers 
of  nature  (Bvvd/jietf;)  deified  by  heathenism,  to  powers  sub- 
ordinate to  God  the  Lord  of  hosts  (Kvpco^;  rcov  Svvufiecov), 
The  DM^JK  '•n  serve  God  as  D^Dxi^D,  and  these  nvn  too  serve 
His  self-attestation.  They  belong  to  the  nearest  surrounding 
of  Him  who  is  enthroned  in  heaven,  are  His  bearers  when  He 
reveals  Himself  in  His  glory  in  the  world,  are  the  guardians 
of  the  place  of  His  presence  against  all  that  is  incongruous, 
and  without  the  right  of  approaching  it.  Consequently  the 
cherubs  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  regarded  by  us  neither  as 
incorporate  natural  phenomena  nor  as  purely  subjective 
creations  of  the  imagination,  but  as  actual  supersensuous 
heavenly  beings.  Their  sensible  representation  however, 
which  varies  according  to  the  function  in  which  tliey  appear, 
is  subject  to  the  influence  of  mythological  tradition,  from 
which    revealed   religion    derives    also    sundry   traits   of   its 
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figures  of  speech,  its  imagery  and  its  symbolical  visions. 
Beside  the  cherubim,  stationed  on  the  threshold  of  Paradise, 
is  mentioned  the  flame  (t^n?^  from  lonb,  related  with  d]/?,  to 
consume,  burn,  and  scorch ;  comp.  "^^-^^  ^^P,  with  ^.^LJ, 
lamhere)  of  the  sword,  with  its  threatening  circular  motion. 
The  blade  of  the  sword  is  a  flame  (comp.  Nah.  iii.  3,  "  flame 
of  sword  and  lightning  of  lance  ").  We  are  not  told  that  it 
was  in  the  hand  of  the  cherubim  as  in  that  of  the  angel,  Num. 
xxii.  23,  but  it  is  conceived  of,  as  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  5,  as  an 
independent  penal  power.  V.  Hofmann  {Scliriftbewis,  i.  365) 
aptly  compares  the  "  fire  like  the  appearance  of  torches  "  which 
in  Ezekiel's  vision,  i.  13,  goes  up  and  down  among  the  four  DIM. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  HISTORY  OUT  OF  PARADISE,  CH.  IV. 

Adam  and  Eve  are  now  out  of  Paradise.  They  were  driven 
eastwards,  and  therefore  had  it  to  the  west  of  them.  Not 
where  the  sun  rose,  but  where  it  vanished,  was  the  place  of 
their  former  communion  with  God.  Every  sunset  would 
remind  them  of  what  they  had  lost  (v.  Hofm.).  Still  Paradise 
and  the  tree  of  life  were  not  destroyed ;  and  hence  the  hope 
of  recovering  what  they  had  forfeited  was  not  cut  off  from 
them. 

The  history  of  the  first  pair  now  extends  to  the  history  of 
the  family.  The  duality  of  man  and  wife  now  grows  into  the 
triad  of  man,  wife  and  child,  and  to  the  connubial  are  added 
the  parental  and  fraternal  ties  and  that  of  kinship,  and 
these  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  new  ethical  relations.  At 
the  same  time  the  two  contrasts  of  sin  and  faith  in  the 
promise,  which  henceforth  rule  all  history  till  the  end  pledged 
by  iii.  15,  are  developed. 

The  first  seed  of  the  woman,  ver.  1 :  And  the  man  knew  Ids 
wife  Chawwa ;  and  she  conceived^  and  hare  Cain,  and  said,  I 
have  produced  a  man  with  Jahveh.  From  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  here  y*l*l,  Eashi  infers  that  the  verb  is  used  in  the 
pluperfect  sense,  which  Heidenheim  confirms  by  comparison 
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with  xxii.  1  ;  2  Kings  viii.  1.  In  these  passages  however  the 
perfect  precedes  the  chief  historical  tense  (imiicrf.  conscc)  as 
an  accessory  fact,  which  describes  the  circumstances  and  acts 
as  a  basis.  The  case  is  the  same  as  with  npD,  visitavit,  in 
xxi.  1,  and  not  as  with  nrox,  which  means  2^^'omiscrat,  in  the 
same  verse.  Hence  it  cannot  be  syntactically  inferred  from 
VII,  t^^^t  what  is  stated  had  taken  place  in  the  Paradisaic 
epoch.  If  regarded  also  according  to  the  matter,  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  narrator  intends  to  say  the  contrary, 
viz.  that  procreation  did  not  begin  till  now  that  man  was  out 
of  Paradise,  till  now  that  mankind  having  come  to  a  moral 
decision,  they  had  advanced  from  a  state  of  childhood  to  the 
maturity  which  is  the  prerequisite  for  the  consummation  of 
marriage.  The  work  of  procreation  is  common  both  to  man 
and  to  animals,  but  ])T  never  occurs  in  this  sense  of  the  animals, 
for  that  which  in  the  latter  is  a  necessary  and  purely  sensual 
process  is  in  the  case  of  man  a  free  act  for  which  he  is 
morally  responsible,  and  one  which,  if  he  has  not  sunk  to  the 
level  of  the  brutes,  is  produced  by  love,  which  rises  to  the 
supersensuous  and  is  consecrated  thereby.  When  Eve  saw 
her  first-born  son,  she  exclaimed  (for  so  is  the  occasion  and 
meaning  of  naming  him  related)  ''"i"n^  ^^^  ^ri"'Ji^.  The  verb 
njp  combines  the  notions  of  /cTi^eiv  and  KrdaOac,  ijrocrearG 
(condere)  and  acqvArere ;  for  only  the  owner's  own  work  or 
production  is  his  true  property  and  not  a  merely  accidental 
possession.  Hence  we  may  here  translate :  I  have  produced, 
or  I  have  got  for  my  own — for  both  are  implied  in  ''n"'Jp.  But 
is  n^<  here  the  sign  of  the  accusative  or  a  preposition  ?  The 
first  impression  is  that  ''i"n5<  is  an  explanatory  apposition  to 
"&^^  for  a  second  accusative  with  ^l^^  more  nearly  defining  a 
first  is  often  found,  cjj.  vi.  10,  xxvi.  34;  Isa.  vii.  17;  Ezek. 
iv.  1.  Accordingly  Umbreit  explains :  I  have  obtained  a 
man,  Jahveh,  i.e.  I  have  gained  a  man,  through  whom  I  have 
become  a  mother,  Jahveh  Himself,  whose  power  and  goodness 
have  helped  me  herein.  But  since  the  name  pp  is  to  be 
explained,  it  is  not  Jahveh,  but  the   new-born  child,  which  is 
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tlie  object  obtained.  It  is  impossible  however  that  the  words 
should  be  so  understood  as  to  make  her  regard  herself  as 
DciiKira,  as  is  done  by  Eorer,  following  Luther's  own  explana- 
tion of  the  passage  in  papers  of  1543  and  1545,  and  in  his 
edition  of  the  Bible  of  1546,  where  he  adopts  the  meaning,  1 
have  the  man,  the  LOED,  and  by  several  moderns  (Philippi, 
l)oehl,  Hoelem.  in  the  Neiien  Bibclshcdien,  1866).  Im- 
possible, for  the  primitive  promise  does  not  yet  declare  that 
the  conqueror  of  the  tempter  shall  be  God  and  man  in  one 
person,  and  if  the  words  of  Eve  could  have  such  a  meaning, 
her  knowledge  would  exceed  even  that  of  Mary.  The  im- 
pression nevertheless  that  'n"nx  is  a  second  accusative  is  so 
strong,  that  the  Jerus.  Targum  translates :  I  have  obtained  a 
man,  the  angel  of  Jahveh ;  but  the  angel  of  God  does  not 
appear  in  history  and  consciousness  till  patriarchal  times. 
In  conformity  with  both  time  and  matter  it  may  be  explained: 
I  have  obtained  a  man,  i.e.  a  male  individual,  hence  a  man- 
child  and  therewith  Jahveh,  viz.  communion  with  Him,  since 
He  has  so  wonderfully  favoured  me.  But  n^p  with  God  as 
object  is  not  biblical,  and  why  should  not  riN  be  a  preposi- 
tion ?  It  is  true  that  we  have  no  other  example  of  'n-fix, 
"  with  Jahveh,"  but  D''^^^5-Dy  occurs  only  1  Sam.  xiv.  45  ;  and 
Sm  'n,  xxxix.  3  and  elsewhere,  proves,  if  it  were  necessary, 
the  possibility  of  this  form.  Ancient  translators  who  have 
translated  by  ^cd  (LXX.),  j^er  (Jer.),  DHiVjo  (Qnk.),  1^  (Samar.), 
have  all  understood  ni<  of  God  as  helper  and  giver,  as  it  also 
appears  in  the  Babylonian  proper  name  Itti-Marduk-lanu,  i.e. 
begotten  with  Merodach.  According  to  this,  the  correction 
nxD  for  ns,  though  convenient,  is  not  necessary.  The  choice 
of  the  name  of  God  (comp.  on  the  contrary,  256)  is  not 
without  significance.  Eve  by  this  first  birth,  this  issue  of  the 
as  yet  unknown  and  mysterious  process  of  pregnancy  and  of  the 
pains  of  parturition,  was  transported  as  by  a  great  marvel  into 
a  state  of  joyous  astonishment,  and  her  joy  was  greatly  exalted 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  promise  of  Jahveh  concerning 
the  seed  of  the  woman  seemed  to   her  to  be  thus  fulfilled. 
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According  to  this,  the  name  ]\?_  means  acquisition  (with  the 
help  of  Jahveh) ;  it  is  formed  from  |ip,  ^[s  (related  with  pa), 
to  set  up,  establish,  prepare  (especially  forge),  which  is  of 
similar  root  with  n^p,  Ui. 

The  birth  of  Abel  and  the  different  vocations  of  the 
brothers,  ver.  2  :  And  she  liore  again  Ids  brother  Hebel.  And 
Hebel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  and  Cain  a  tiller  of  the  ground. 
A  second  child,  a  brother  of  Cain,  but  not  a  twin  brother 
(Eeuss),  thougli  "^n^!!  is  not  repeated  (comp.  xxx.  10,  12,  21), 
received  the  name  ^jn,  which  is  not  designated  as  one  given 
him  from  the  beginning.  Since  Oppert  the  word  has  on  the 
Assyriological  side  been  compared  with  the  Assyr.  ahlu  (constr. 
ahal),  which  means  son  ;  but  if  the  name  meant  nothing  else,  it 
would  have  suited  the  first-born  as  the  first  child  of  man,  while 
as  the  name  of  the  second  it  would  be  without  significance.  As 
found  in  Hebrew,  it  means  nothingness,  and  is  the  expression  of 
disappointed  hope,  whether  as  declaring  the  vanity,  the  nothing- 
ness of  human  life  in  general  apart  from  God  and  His  promise, 
or  the  nothingness  of  this  man  whose  life  was  to  last  but  as  a 
breath  (?^\^,  like  Ps.  xxxix.  6,  Job  vii.  16),  to  pass  away  as 
quickly  as  a  breath.  The  brothers  when  grown  up  divide 
between  them  the  labour  most  necessary  for  their  subsistence. 
|SV  (Assyr.  sSnu  from  the  verb  jnv,  sadnu,  to  be  gentle,  yield- 
ing ^)  is  the  collective  appellation  of  tame  small  cattle,  of  sheep 
and  goats.  The  farmer  is  called  npiN*  ^n'y,  as  in  the  Latin 
agricola.  In  iii.  17  sq.  God  directed  man  to  agriculture,  and 
the  clothing  of  man  with  skins  of  animals  by  God,  consecrated 
the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  purpose  of  which  was  the  obtaining  of 
milk.  For  milk  is  indeed  animal  nourishment,  but  not  nourish- 
ment obtained  by  the  destruction  of  animal  life.  Whether  and 
how  far  the  different  dispositions  of  the  brothers  co-operated  in 
their  choice  of  a  calling  must  remain  undecided.  The  offerings 
of  the  brothers,  vv.  3,  A.a :  And  it  came  to  pass  after  the 
la/psc  of  some  time,  that  Cain  hrought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground 
an.  offering  to  Jahveh.  And.  Hehel  also  hr ought  on  his  imrt  of 
■  FrieJr.  Delitzscli,  Hehreio  Lanr/noge,  p.  46  f. 
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the  firstlings  of  Ms  floch,  and  of  the  fat  thereof  With  D"*^;  Ti^O 
the  author  transports  us  into  the  midst  of  the  vocations  of 
the  two  men ;  f*pD,  from  the  end  onwards,  like  viii.  6,  and 
D"'0\  like  xl.  4,  comp.  Num.  ix.  22,  a  long  time,  hence  after  the 
end  of  an  indefinite,  a  long  time.     ^^V?,  not  from  nn:=nnpn^ 

which  is  no  sacrificial  word,  but  from  m?^,  ^Jt<,  to  present,  is 

an  all-comprising  appellation  of  sacrifice  (here,  as  e.g.  Judg.  vi. 
18,  1  Sam.  ii.  17,  of  a  bloody  sacrifice  also),  which  has  as  the 
nltirnate  basis  of  its  notion  the  sacratio  and  ohlatio,  and  is  there- 
fore first  lepelov,  then  Scopov  or  7rpoa(f)opd.  nnbn  means  the  first- 
lings of  animals,  as  D''']bn  does  first-born  sons,  and  D"'")^33  first- 
fruits.  The  1  of  in^^np^  nnites  the  particular  to  the  general, 
like  iii.  1 6  ;  and  indeed  of  their  Q^?^n.  For  the  i  raphatum 
with  Tsere  marks  jnabnDl  as  a  defectively  written  plural,  like 
Nah.  ii.  8,  and  like  the  frequent  Dn^x  ^  the  sing,  is  n^n  hUh 
(from  ( Ss-~,  to  scrape  off,  to  loosen,  to  cover  by  redeeming),  to 

be   well  distinguished  from  2pn,  halah,  milk  (from  n^n,  t S^, 

to  draw,  to  milk).  But  whether  D'^abn  here  means  pieces  of 
fat  or  the  fattest  animals,  and  therefore  that  the  offering  of 
Abel  has  the  character  of  the  shelamim  or  whole  offering,  is 
already  disputed  in  Schachim  ll^a.  It  cannot  however  be 
proved  that  D''n^n  may  mean  fattest  animals  (Keil).  We  have 
therefore  to  admit,  with  E.  Eliezer  in  the  Talmud,  that  Abel 
offered  to  God  the  fat  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock.  That  the 
brothers  offered  by  the  direction  of  God  is  not  said,  and  it  is 
without  Scripture  proof  to  refer  the  sacrifice,  as  do  Thiersch  and 
Goethe,  to  Divine  institution.  The  very  name  nnJD  bears  not 
upon  obligation  but  spontaneity  ;  and  the  circumstance  that 
Cain  was  the  first  to  make  an  offering?  leads  us  to  infer  that 
it  is  not  the  fulfilment  of  a  Divine  command,  but  an  act 
resulting  from  a  more  or  less  pure  feeling  of  dependence  wliich 
is  here  in  question.  The  different  reception  of  the  two  offer- 
ings, 4&,  5  :  And  Jahveh  looked  upon  Hehel  and  his  offering : 
and  wpon  Cain  and  his  offering  He  did  not  look.  As  it  is  not 
said  that  Abel  himself  kindled  his   offering,  it  appears  that 
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the  visible  sign  of  look  of  favour  (comp.  the  look  from  the 
pillar  of  fire  and  cloud,  Ex.  xiv.  24)  consisted  in  the  kindling 
by  miraculous  fire  of  Abel's  ofTcring  (as  in  Judg.  vi.  21  ; 
1  Kings  xviii.  38;  1  Cliron.  xxi.  2G  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  1-3). 
Theodotion  translates  plainly :  kuI  eveTrvpiaev  6  ©eo?.  But 
the  narrator  does  not  say  this,  and  certainly  does  not  mean 
it,  but  scrupulously  abstains  from  all  confusion  of  periods. 
But  ^vllat  is  the  reason  that  the  Lord  accepts  Abel's  offering 
and  not  Cain's  ?  Both  were  offering  in  accordance  with  their 
callings  and  possessions.  But  Abel  brings  the  firstlings  of 
his  flock,  and  of  these  the  fat  pieces,  thus  depriving,  himself 
in  God's  honour  of  the  first  and  the  best.  Cain  on  the  other 
hand  brings  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  (n^nxn^  perhaps  pur- 
posely, not  ^^9*]^),  and  therefore  the  first  and  the  best.  It  is 
not  however  the  gifts  themselves  in  their  externalism,  but  the 
inward  disposition  of  the  persons  therein  manifested,  which 
determines  the  conduct  of  God.  The  narrative  designedly 
keeps  the  persons  and  the  offerings  apart.  The  offering  of 
Abel  was  the  expression  of  heartfelt  gratitude,  or  as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  designating  self-divesting  love  according  to 
its  root,  says,  xi.  4,  it  was  the  expression  of  faith.  More  than 
this  is  not  to  be  derived  from  the  narrative,  if  we  regard  it  in 
its  own  light  and  not  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  law  of 
sacrifice — a  proceeding  of  questionable  authority.  The  im- 
pression upon  Cain,  55 :  And  Cain  hurned  ivith  anger,  and 
his  countenance  fell.  The  impf.  apoc.  Kal  "*n*l  has,  like 
V'C'?!,  on  account  of  the  guttural,  a  helping  Pathach  instead  of  a 
helping  Segol.  Eurious  anger  is  meant ;  but  it  is  unnecessary 
here  and  Num.  xvi.  15,  Jonah  iv.  1,  to  supply  iQ^5.  The 
inward  heat  of  passion  is  manifested  by  the  falling  of  the 
countenance,  the  gestures  of  angry  brooding,  of  gloomy  morose- 
ness  (comp.  the  Hlpli.,  to  cause  the  countenance  to  fall,  Jer. 
iii.  12  and  Job  xxix.  24).  The  Divine  warning,  vv.  6,  7: 
And  Jahvcli  said  unto  Cain,  Why  dost  thou  hum  with  anger  ? 
and  why  is  thy  countenance  fallen  ?  Is  there  not  lifting  up,  if 
thou  docst  ivell  ?  And  if  thou  doest  not  luell,  sin  is  a  croucher  at 
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the  door.  And  unto  thee  is  its  desire,  hut  thou  shouldst  rule  over 
it.  God  seeks  by  private  remonstrance  to  bring  him  to  his 
senses  concerning  the  danger  that  threatens  him.  The  question, 
ver.  G,  is  put  to  him  to  direct  his  attention  to  his  own  heart, 
and  to  tlie  roots  there  to  be  found  of  his  distorted  gestures. 
In  "^  ^y)  the  tone  is  drawn  back  to  the  penultima  of  mn, 
but  as  always  in  the  simple  verb  without  a  following  Dagesh 
conjunctum.  In  ver.  7  there  are  only  two  more  explanations 
to  be  considered  besides  that  given  by  our  translation.  1. 
Arnheim's  and  Kamphausen's :  Is  not  sin  at  the  door,  whether 
thou  bringest  better  offerings  or  not  ?  But  HNC^  has  not  in. 
itself  the  meaning  offerre,  it  can  only  acquire  this  sense  by  the 
addition  of  some  more  particular  definition,  as  in  Ezek.  xx.  31. 
2.  JiNC^  may,  according  to  the  phrase  D'':q  ^'^'i,  be  understood, 
to  accept  the  countenance  or  person  of  any  one,  to  make  one- 
self acceptable  (xix.  21,  xxxii.  21,  and  elsewhere;  comp.  n^"^, 
Prov.  xviii.  5) ;  if  thou  doest  well,  does  not  a  favourable  recep- 
tion on  the  part  of  God  take  place?  as  Ephrem  glosses  it:  Ax*-^^^  Aj 
I,  i.e.  (then)  accept  and  receive  thee.  But  wherever  nt^LJ*  is  used 
without  an  addition,  it  means  neither  oUatio  nor  acceptio,  still 
less  remissio  peccati  (Onkelos),  but  elatio ;  and  the  reverse  of  ii?D3 
I^JS  leads  to  this  meaning,  thus :  mayst  thou  not  if  thou  doest 
well  lift  up  thy  countenance — n'^L^M  produces  courage,  which 
is  reflected  in  a  cheerful,  willingly  raised  countenance.  The 
Hiph.  n^DM,  as  intrinsically  transitive,  means  lene  agere  [facere), 
which  may  however  be  equally  said  of  inward  good  disposition 
as  of  external  good  action.  That  Cain  was  angry  with  his 
brother  because  of  the  favourable  reception  of  his  offering  was 
the  point  in  which  he  did  evil,  and  this  secret  evil-doing,  known 
only  to  God,  predisposed  him  to  an  external  open  act  of  sin. 
DN^n  being  fern.,  T.?  is  conceived  of  as  substantival :  Sin  is 
thought  of  as  a  beast  of  prey,  and  indeed  (comp.  1  Pet.  v.  8) 
as  a  lion,   which  in  Arabic  is  called   er-rdhid  or   cr-rabldd} 

^  LXX,  translates  as  though  the  reading  were  :  (*h"}  n^itDH  T\V\y7 ',  see  on  the 
bias  towards  the  ceremonial  law  shown  by  this  twisting  of  the  text,  A.  Fiirst 
inDMZ.  XXXV.  134-138. 
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When  man  has  once  made  room  for  evil  within,  there  is  but 
one  step  from  inward  to  outward  evil-doing ;  the  sinful  act 
crouches  greedily  like  a  beast  of  prey  at  the  door  of  liis  heart 
till  he  shall  step  out  and  fall  a  victim  to  it.  In  the  concluding 
words  is  refers  to  the  croucher,  by  which  figure  sin,  as  impelling 
to  its  own  incorporation  in  an  outward  act,  is  represented. 
We  certainly  expect  that  God  should  rather  require  of  Cain 
that  he  should  suppress  the  passion  fermenting  within  him  ; 
but  the  ruling  over  sin  demanded  from  him  consists  in  keeping 
closed  the  door  which  still  forms  a  barrier  between  the  ill- 
feeling  and  the  criminal  act,  and  in  thus  struggling  to  keep 
flown  sinful  thoughts  lest  he  should  be  driven  by  them  into 
crime.  Moral  self-control  is  so  far  possible  to  the  natural 
man  even  since  the  fall. 

The  first  murder,  ver.  8  :  And  Cain  said  to  his  brother  ;  and 
it  came  to  2^<^ss,  that  as  they  were  in  the  field,  Cain  rose  up 
against  Rchel  his  brother,  and  slew  him.  What  did  he  say  to 
him  ?  Tuch,  Baumgarten,  Dr.  supply  "  it,"  referring  to  what 
preceded,  which  is  syntactically  possible,  for  "iDi<  is  sometimes 
followed,  not  by  direct  speech,  but  by  a  mere  ace,  xx.  3, 
xliv.  16,  and  this  ace.  has  sometimes  to  be  supplied, 
Ex.  xix.  25  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  24.  But  Cain  would  not  have 
talked  much  about  that  voice  of  God  in  his  conscience,  nay, 
his  act  shows  that  he  crushed  its  impression.  What  then  did 
he  say  to  Abel  ?  This  question  is  escaped  by  reading,  with 
Bottcher,  Knobel,  Olshausen,  instead  of  iDX^i,  "iDU'^1 :  he  lay  in 
wait  (like  2  Sam.  xi.  16  ;  comp.  Job  xiv.  16) — a  happy  con- 
jecture, if  one  were  needed.  We  have  here  however  a  like 
phenomenon  with  iii.  22  sq. :  the  narrator,  hastening  past 
what  Cain  said,  forthwith  informs  us  of  its  being  carried  into 
execution.  AVhat  Cain  said  is,  like  what  Solomon  said, 
2  Chron.  i.  2,  and  what  Isaiah  said,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  24,  to  be 
perceived  from  its  results.  He  said  ^'^}^[}  ^^i^}.  (comp.  Sol. 
Song  vii.  11),  as  the  ellipsis  is  supplied  by  LXX.  Targ.  Jei*. 
I.  and  II.,  Samar.  in  all  three  texts,  Syr.  Aq.  It.  Jerome.  Wo 
need  not   suppose  that  the  words  men  nsbi  have  fallen  out 
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by  mistake  (Dillmann),  perhaps  by  the  eye  wandering  to  the 
succeeding  member  of  the  sentence  terminating  in  ni^n,  and 
so  2^^^'  ojuLOLoreXevTov  (Schrader).  The  invitation  to  go  out 
into  the  field  was  the  foundation  of  his  plan  of  murder.  There 
in  the  solitude  of  the  field  he  rose  against  Abel  {^^,  scnsio 
hostili,  in  virtue  of  the  connection),  and  struck  him  to  the 
ground  (which  is  the  root  meaning  of  inn,  as  to  cut  in  pieces 
is  of  bt3p).  Human  sin  made  a  gigantic  advance  in  this  act. 
The  first  sin  was  caused  by  the  charms  of  sense,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  a  cunningly  planned  temptation ;  now  diabolical 
hatred  and  brutal  barbarity  unite  and  bring  forth  murder. 
Men  now  for  the  first  time  bury  their  dead,  and  this  first  dead 
man  is  the  first  martyr,  and  his  brother  is  his  murderer.  A 
chasm  is  now  established  within  humanity  itself  between  two 
kinds  of  seed,  one  man  placing  himself  on  the  side  of  the  seed 
of  the  woman,  the  other  upon  that  of  the  seed  of  the  serpent. 
Cain  is  the  representative  of  the  class  of  men  which  is  e/c  rod 
irovrjpov  (1  John  iii.  12),  and  Abel  the  representative  of  the 
Church,  which  is  hated  by  the  world  and  persecuted  even 
unto  blood.  He  is  also  a  type  of  the  righteous  Son  of  the 
Virgin,  whose  blood,  shed  by  His  own  brethren  after  the  flesh, 
speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel,  by  crying,  not  for 
vengeance,  but  for  pardon.  Now  follows,  vv.  9-12,  the 
punishment  of  the  fratricide.  Before  sentence  is  passed  he 
is  tried  and  convicted,  ver.  9  :  A7id  Jahveh  said  to  Cam, 
Where  is  Hcbel  thy  hr other  .?  And  he  said,  I  know  not.  Am 
I  my  brothers  keeper  ?  As  God  asked  Adam,  Where  art 
thou  ?  He  now  asks  Cain :  Where  is  thy  brother  ?  As 
in  the  former  case  He  interested  Himself  in  the  fallen 
man,  so  here  in  one  man  as  compared  to  the  other.  ^i<  is, 
especially  in  indignant  threatening  questions,  the  usual  connec- 
tive form  of  "N  (Deut.  xxxii.  37  ;  1  Sam.  xxvi.  16;  Jer.  v.  7) ; 
it  here  stands  before  n,  before  which  however  n*N  also  occurs, 
xix.  5,  xxii.  7.  Cain's  answer  shows  what  terrible  progress 
sin  had  made  since  the  fall  of  our  first  parents ;  in  their  case 
there  was  timid  anxious  flicfht  and  excuses,  here  a  bold  lie 
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and  unloving  defiance.  But  denial  was  vain,  ver.  10  :  And 
He  said :  What  hast  thou  done  .?  the  voice  of  thy  hrothcrs  Hood 
crying  to  me  from  the  ground!  In  iii.  13  it  was  said  rixrnD 
7\''t'V ;  here,  because  no  with  a  following  dagcssata  of  ^,  ^,  V  is 
changed  into  no  (Ges.  §  37.  1),  n^by  no.  The  sentence 
with  b)p  is  an  interjectional  one.  b)\^  (followed  by  a  mere 
genitive,  Isa.  Hi.  8,  Zech.  xi.  3,  and  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  some  other  attribute,  1  Kings  i.  41,  xiv.  G,  com  p. 
Sol.  Song  ii.  8,  Jer.  x.  22,  which  may  be  understood  geni- 
tivally  as  an  apposition,  or  accusatively  as  a  definition  of  the 
condition,  like  l^nno,  iii.  8)  is  spoken  with  an  accent  of 
exclamation  :  Voice  !  =  Hark  !  Attraction  after  the  scheme, 
1  Sam.  ii.  4,  and  perhaps  also  Job  xxix.  10,  is  present  here 
only  so  far  as  what  is  predicated  refers  not  so  much  to  the 
sound,  but  to  the  more  important  notion  of  that  which  gives 
it  forth  :  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood,  of  one  crying,  or :  of 
blood  crying  (while  crying).  The  plur.  D''OT  is  the  plur.  of  the 
product  (Dietrich,  Ahhandhtng,  p.  40),  and  means,  in  distinc- 
tion from  Dl,  not  the  blood  circulating  in  the  body,  but  that 
which  is  flowing,  or  has  flowed  out  from  it  (Lev.  xx.  18  and 
xii.),  and  which  has  mostly  been  shed  by  violence.^  Blood 
murderously  shed  demands  Divine  vengeance  by  an  inward 
necessity :  Cla.mat  ad  ccelum  vox  sanguinis.  According  to 
Heb.  xi.  4,  Abel  is  still  speaking  after  his  death,  and  is  hence 
undestroyed  and  living.  The  sin  which  he  denied  being  now 
brought  before  the  eyes  of  Cain,  sentence  is  passed  upon  him, 
ver.  1 1  :  And  now  cursed  art  thou  from  the  ground,  ivhich  hath 
opened  its  mouth  to  receive  the  Hood  of  thy  hrothcr  from  thy 
hand.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  as  at  iii.  22  with  nrij;\  It 
is  questionable  whether  ^o'^^^^"fo  means  "  from  the  earth  "  or 
"away  from  the  earth."  The  relative  sentence  seems  to 
suggest  the  former,  according  to  which   the  ground  is   to  be 

■■  The  Talmud  (Mislina  Sanhedrin  iv.  5)  concludes  from  ''01,  that  whoever 
commits  a  murder  is  answerable,  not  only  for  tlie  blood  of  him  whom  he  has 
slain,  but  also  for  that  of  the  descendants  he  might  have  had  :  his  blood  and 
VmyiT  DT  (the  blood  of  his  fr'ipftetra,  comp.  Gal.  iii.  16). 
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the  means  of  carrying  the  curse  into  execution  (Keil  and 
others).  But  in  view  of  the  climax  in  which  ver.  12  issues, 
and  the  echo  of  the  sentence  from  Cain's  own  mouth,  the 
latter  is  more  obvious  (Gerl.  Kalisch  and  others).  The  relative 
sentence  would  then  still  retain  its  sic^nification  as  statincj  the 
motive,  and  the  earth  would  still  remain  the  instrument  of 
execution  :  that  part  of  the  earth  which  has  been  compelled 
to  drink  in  the  innocent  blood  is  henceforth  under  the  curse 
of  blood-guiltiness  (Num.  xxxv.  33  ;  comp.  Isa.  xxvi.  21)  and 
drives  away  the  murderer,  being  smitten  with  barrenness  and 
refusing  to  reward  his  labour,  ver.  12  :  When  thou  tillest  the 
groicnd,  it  shall  not  contiiiuc  to  yield  to  thee  its  strength. 
Unsettled  and  fagitive  shalt  thou  he  U])on  earth.  The  jussive 
Plph  (here  in  the  apodosis  of  the  conditional  prodosis,  Ges. 
§  128.  2)  is  followed,  as  at  vii.  10  (comp.  12),  Ex.  viii.  25, 
X.  28  sq.,  Deut.  iii.  26,  by  the  simple  inf.,  instead  of  by  T\rh. 
n'3,  strength,  is  here,  as  at  Job  xxxi.  39,  Prov.  v.  10,  equivalent 
to  the  result  of  strength,  the  produce  of  fertility.  The  curse 
of  the  first  sin  affected  the  ground  in  the  first  place  and  man 
only  indirectly ;  here,  where  sin  has  reached  the  height  of 
Satanic  murder,  the  curse  affects  first  of  all  the  murderer 
himself.  But  it  is  not  the  curse  of  condemnation,  but  of 
banishment,  for  even  the  murderer  is  not  at  once  given  up  by 
the  grace  of  God.  "IJJ  i'J,  a  similar  pair  of  words,  with  an 
alliterative  kind  of  rhyme,  to  "^^vl  '^^'  ^^^'  ^i^-  22,  is  too 
freely  translated  arevayv  koI  rpeficov  by  LXX.,  and  more 
successfully  by  Jerome,  vagus  and  lorofugus.  V3  means  unsettled, 
though  without  change  of  place ;  nj,  restlessly  changing  one 
place  for  another,  used  especially  of  a  bird  driven  from  its 
nest,  Isa.  xvi.  2  ;  Prov.  xxvii.  8  ;  Ps.  xi.  1. 

Alleviation  of  the  curse  by  a  guarantee  of  life,  vv.  13-15. 
Cain's  defiance  is  now  exchanged  for  despair,  ver.  13  : 
And  Cain  said  to  Jahvch,  My  guilt  is  great  heyond  hearing. 
The  verb  ^;i^o  means  both  taking  away,  i.e.  the  forgiveness 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  7),  and  bearing,  i.e.  the  expiation  of  sin  (Num. 
V.    31).      Ancient    translators    give    for   the   most  part    the 
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former  meaning  (LXX.,  Onkelos,  Jerome  :  quam  lit  vcniam 
mcreai"),  but  then  we  should  expect  J^^r^jn^,  while  t<iti^3p  has 
the  speaker  for  its  subject,  and  is  said  for  ''^5f3?p,  for  the 
generalization  of  the  thouglit.  The  Greek  jxel^ov  rj  ware 
<p6p6Lv  would  correspond  with  it.  That  it  is  not  the  possibility 
of  forgiveness  of  which  Cain  despairs,  but  the  possibility  of 
bearing  the  burden  of  sin,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
burden  of  punishment,  is  confirmed  by  ver.  14:  BcJiold,  Thou 
hast  driven  me  out  from  the  ground  and  soil  on  which  I  dwelt, 
and  I  must  hide  from  Thy  face,  and  I  am  to  he  unsettled  and 
fugitive  icpon  the  earth,  and  then  it  will  come  to  pass,  whoever 
finds  me  will  slay  me.  The  curse  of  Jahveh  has  banished  Cain 
from  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface  i^}^  ^V^)  on  which  he 
had  hitherto  dwelt,  and  he  will  thus  be  obliged  to  hide 
himself  far  away  from  the  face  of  the  Lord,  which  is  turned 
towards  men  in  Eden,  but  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  him,  the 
murderer.  And  thus  wandering  about  on  the  wide  earth 
(n??)^  ^6  "^^'ill  ^6  exposed  to  murder.  It  is  thus  that  the 
first  murderer,  though  God  has  let  him  experience  mercy 
instead  of  justice,  bears  testimony  to  that  law  which  is 
engraven  in  human  nature,  the  law,  viz.,  of  retribution, 
and  especially  of  man's  own  life  being  forfeited  by  blood- 
guiltiness.  But  whom  did  Cain  think  of  meeting  beyond 
Eden  ?  Knobel  thinks  that  acquaintance  with  some  primi- 
tive race  of  man  in  Eastern  Asia  besides  the  Caucasian 
is  here  shown.  But  if  Cain  feared  to  be  recognised 
beyond  Eden  as  a  known  murderer,  does  not  this  pre- 
suppose that  only  one  human  family,  the  family  of  Adam, 
existed  ?  Blood-vengeance  was  not  indeed  as  yet  a  custom, 
but  it  is  the  most  primitive  form  of  the  capital  punishment 
of  the  murderer.  Hence  it  was  but  natural  that  Cain  should 
fear  for  his  life  when  his  father's  family  should  be  increased, 
and  it  was  the  equally  natural  consequence  of  his  evil  con- 
science, that  the  earth  should  seem  to  him  already  full  of 
avengers.  The  answer  of  God  assumes  the  possibility  of  what 
he  feared,  while  He  neither  kills  Cain  Himself,  nor  will  suffer 
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any  other  to  kill  him,  15a:  And  Jahvch  said  to  him, 
Therefore  whoever  killcth  Cain,  it  s^icdl  he  avenged  sevenfold. 
LXX.  7ra<?  0  aiTOKTeiva^  Kd'iv  eirra  iK^iKOVfieva  TrapaXvcreL, 
i.e.  he  shall  answer  for  (pay  for)  seven  punishable  trans- 
gressions, septem  vindictas  exsolvct  (see  Jerome,  ep.  ad 
Daniasum,  cxxv.).  The  verb  eKBtKeladac  is  just  as  equivocal 
as  the  Hophal  Di^n,  which  may  mean  either  vindicari  (ver.  24) 
or  puniri,  Ex.  xxi.  20  sq. ;  but — and  this  seems  to  have 
occasioned  the  paraphrase  of  the  LXX. — puniri,  not  with  the 
subject  of  the  person,  but  of  the  crime.  Hence  it  must  either 
be  explained  (as  by  Tuch)  according  to  ver.  24:  if  any  one 
kills  Cain,  he  (Cain)  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold,  or :  it  shall  be 
avenged  (punished)  sevenfold.  In  both  cases  5^3  begins  (as  at 
1  Sam.  ii.  13)  a  virtually  hypothetical  prodosis  (quicunqice=z 
si  quispictm),  and  in  both  (as  e.g.  also  at  ix.  6)  a  change  of  the 
subject  takes  place.  We  prefer  however  the  latter ;  for  the 
thought,  that  God  will  visit  with  punishment  the  murder 
committed  on  Cain,  has  more  to  recommend  it  than  that  He 
will  avenge  Cain.  The  promise  is  followed  by  its  guarantee, 
15h :  And  Jahveh  made  a  sign  for  Cain,  that  whoever  found 
him  viight  not  kill  him.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  means : 
He  imparted  a  sign  to  him,  impressed  it  on  him,  or :  He  gave 
him  a  sign,  i.e.  assured  him  of  his  inviolability  by  some 
external  occurrence.  The  Midrash  {Bereshith  rahha,  c.  22) 
already  hesitates  between  the  two.  E.  Jehudah  thinks  that 
God  made  the  sun  shine  forth  suddenly;  E.  Nehemiah,  that  He 
caused  the  leprosy  to  break  out  on  Cain's  forehead,  so  that  it 
might  be  seen  that  he  was  already  sufficiently  punished. 
When  it  is  considered  that  nii<  n'b  or  nix  n'^C'  has  elsewhere 
(Ex.  x.  1  sq.)  the  same  meaning  as  nix  ni'^y  and  n"l^<  ;n],  some 
marvel  or  token  given  as  a  guarantee  seems  to  be  intended. 
When  on  the  other  hand  men  call  to  mind  that  a  momentary 
pledge  of  God's  promise  affecting  only  himself  would  have 
been  of  no  use  to  Cain,  but  that  what  he  needed  was  some 
lasting  indication  of  the  inviolability  of  his  person  to  others, 
the  view  is  again  pressed  upon  us  as  in  agreement  with  the 
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circumstances,  that  God  impressed  upon  his  body,  perhaps 
upon  his  brow  (comp.  Ezek.  ix.  4),  the  characteristic  of  inviola- 
bility ;  more  freely  yet  not  incorrectly :  that  he  imparted  to 
his  personality  a  power  of  impression  capable  of  disarming 
those  who  were  laying  snares  for  his  life.  The  use  of  ?  D"'t^, 
Ex.  iv.  11,  is  similar.  That  r[?3  is  not  said,  is  explained  by 
the  b  commodi  being  indispensable ;  besides,  \>\>'2.  would  not 
be  free  from  ambiguity,  for  ?  niN  D"*:^,  Isa.  Ixvi.  19,  does  not 
mean :  to  make  a  sign  on  some,  but :  to  give  a  sign  to  some 
one.  With  the  inf.  after  ''J]i^?f  (like  Ezek.  xx.  1 5),  the  object  here 
stands  before  the  subject  (Ges.  §  133.  3),  which  seemed  more 
agreeable  as  to  style.  Thus  God  went  no  farther  than  to 
banish  Cain  from  the  neighbourhood  of  His  presence  here  below. 
He  favoured  him  with  the  prolongation  of  his  day  of  grace, 
because  he  acknowledged  sin  as  sin,  and  punishment  as  its 
deserved  consequence,  and  that  all  might  have  in  Cain  the 
punishment  of  murder  before  their  eyes  as  a  warning  and 
example.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  the  continuance  of  the 
human  race  as  yet  required  that  the  lives  of  individuals 
should  be  spared. 

Cain's  new  abode,  ver.  16  :  And  Cain  went  ont  from  the 
place  of  Jahveh,  and  settled,  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  cast  of 
Eden.  He  went  out  'n  \^Sp?p,  i,e.  like  Jonah  i.  3,  from  the  place 
where  Jahveh  had  appeared  to  him,  and  at  that  time  was  wont 
to  appear  to  men  in  general.  The  situation  of  the  country  in 
which  he  settled  cannot  be  more  particularly  defined ;  rirp^fp 
(see  on  ii.  14)  directs  us  to  Eastern  Asia,  for  the  "front"  is  the 
east  side.  The  name  "lij  means  flight  and  misery  {clend,  old 
high  German  clilcnti,  another,  that  is,  a  strange  land). 
Van  Bohlen,  who  is  followed  by  Colenso,  conjectures  that 
it  was  Northern  India ;  and  the  Arabic  reading  really  makes 
J^j  a  proverbially  fertile  Indian  mountain.  Cain's  immediate 
offspring,  ver.  IV  :  And  Cain  knew  his  wife,  and  she  con- 
ceived, and  bare  Chanokh,  and  he  hecame  the  huilder  of  a  toion^ 
and  called  the  name  of  the  toivn  after  the  name  of  his  son^ 
Chanokh.     Whence  had  Cain  his  wife  ?     Did  he  find  in  the 
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land  of  Nod  human  beings  of  botli  sexes  ?  Impossible,  for  the 
actual  unity  of  the  human  race  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Scripture  which  is  never  broken  through,  and  intends  the 
descendants  of  Adam  to  be  regarded  as  the  entire  human  race. 
In  any  case  we  must  regard  Cain's  wife  as  a  daughter  of  Adam 
(v.  4).  In  saying  this  however  free  play  is  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  narrative  appears  without  disguise  to  be  but  a 
fragment  of  some  lost  connected  history.  It  is  a  quite  un- 
justifiable reproach  of  Karl  Hase,  that  Cain's  marriage  with 
his  sister  involves  the  origin  of  mankind  in  incest.  If  the 
human  race  was  to  be  propagated  from  a  single  pair,  such 
closely  related  marriages  were  unavoidable.  The  notion  of 
incest  was  originally  limited  to  the  reciprocal  relation  of 
parents  and  children,  and  afterwards  extended  (but  not 
everywhere  equally)  in  proportion  as  the  possibility  of 
conjugal  connections  was  diversified.  For  marriage,  according 
to  its  essential  definition  (ii.  24  sq.),  was  to  be  a  new 
generic  and  social  beginning,  accompanied  with  a  breaking 
off  from  the  Toledoth  from  which  the  husband  and  wife 
originated.  Cain  called  his  son  "^^Jn  (from  "j^n,  denom. 
from  "HD  ~  "=!?'?,  palate,  to  moisten  the  palate,  im'buere)^ 
dedication,  opening,  beginning ;  and  he  then  gives  the  town 
the  same  name ;  Ze  lieu  est  devenu  nne  pcrsonne,  remarks 
Eeuss.  A  town  "jijn  being  no  longer  to  be  identified  in 
ancient  geography,  it  might  with  apparently  greater  justice 
be  said :  La  2^^"ysonne  est  devenue  un  lieu.  But  elsewhere  too 
this  name  has  been  borne  by  the  first-born  (v.  18,  xlvi.  9, 
but  not  XXV.  4).  Budde  thinks  to  restore  the  original  text 
by  reading :  ^lin  \o\^'2  i^yn  d:^  ^5"lp''1  T*];  njn  ^n^i,  he  (viz. 
Chanokh)  became  a  town  builder,  and  called  the  name  of  the 
city  after  his  own  name,  Chanokh.  But  i^y  nj3  \'T'1  suits  Cain. 
For  whether  "i''y  means  a  watch  or  anything  else  (Accadian 
itru,  Assyrian  iru),  it  is  still  a  dwelling-place,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  self -protection.  A  considerable  time  may  have 
elapsed  between  the  settlement  in  the  eastern  country  and 
the  building  of  the  city.     The  sentence  did  not  state  that 
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Cain  was  to  be  i:)  v^  all  his  life,  its  n^nn  only  speaks  of  an 
indefinite  future ;  besides,  something  of  the  character  of  the 
sentence  pronounced  adhered,  as  its  name  implies,  to  the 
settlement  in  the  land  of  nil  It  is  said  that  the  discrepancy 
between  iv.  16&-25  and  iv.  1-15  is  fundamental,  and  ex- 
cludes the  notion  of  only  one  narrator.  But  does  not  the 
name  of  the  country,  ni3,  refer  to  nji  ]}i  ?  And  is  not  the 
building  of  a  city,  which  presupposes  a  large  number  of  men, 
consistent  with  Cain's  fear,  15b,  of  meeting  men  far  from 
Eden,  and  being  attacked  by  them.  We  shall  meet  with  yet 
other  mutual  allusions  which  speak  against  the  notion  of  two 
documents.  Besides,  it  should  be  noted  that  17&  does  not 
state  that  when  Cain  was  in  the  act  of  building  a  city  a  son 
was  born  to  him,  but  in  conformity  with  the  syntax,  xxi.  205, 
Judg.  xvi.  21,  2  Kings  xv.  5,  2  Chron.  ix.  2G,  that  Cain  became 
cedificans  urhem — it  is  the  fact  of  an  advance  in  civilisation 
which  is  thus  registered.  If  the  building  of  the  city  had,  as 
Budde  thinks,  Chanokh  for  its  subject,  njn  n^n  ^sin  must  have 
been  said.  No — Cain  together  with  his  son  and  his  wife  formed  a 
family,  a  household,  and  for  this  his  household  Cain  now  builds 

a  house,  and  indeed,  as  i^v  (syn.  "HIS,    .   ^,  a  fenced-in   place) 

denotes,  a  complex  of  houses.  His  son  and  his  town,  i.e.  this 
beginning  of  a  town,  receive  the  same  name.  He  called  the 
son  by  whom  he  became  the  head  of  a  family,  and  the  city 
by  which  he  exchanged  his  unsettled  and  fugitive  life  for  a 
permanent  abode,  *]ijn.  The  son  and  the  city  were  together 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  The  descendants  of  Cain, 
ver.  18  :  And  unto  Chanohh  was  horn  Irad:  and  Irad  legal 
Mcclmjael :  and  Mccliujael  hegat  Methukiil :  and  Metlinsael 
hcgat  Lcmech.  The  ace.  of  the  object  is  combined  with  the 
passive  (here  with  the  Niphal^di's,  x.  2  5  with  the  Pual),  a  frequent 
construction  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  Ges.  §  143.  la.  And 
*!?;  is  here  used  three  times  with  the  meaning  to  beget,  yevvdv, 
characteristic  of  the  Jahvistic  style.  The  Elohistic  style  uses 
instead  ^y^^,  which  was   in  the   more   modern  epoch   of  the 
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language  the  customary  though  not  the  exclusive  expression 
(comp.  VlW,  i^arcntes  ejus,  Zech.  xiii.  3  ;  rrh\'r^,  6  ryewijaa^ 
avT7]v,  Dan.  xi.  6,  and  the  exchange  of  the  iri2:)h.  and  Kal, 
Job  xxxviii.  28  sq.).  In  the  circumstance  that  the  genealogy 
of  Cain  precedes  that  of  Seth,  ch.  v.,  we  meet  with  one  of 
the  principles  of  arrangement  of  Genesis.  For  in  the  roll  of 
the  nations,  ch.  x.,  the  lists  of  the  Japhethites  and  Hamites 
precede  that  of  the  Shemites,  the  line  of  the  promise  being 
never  carried  on  till  that  which  does  not  belonc:  to  it  is 
finished  off.  It  is  striking  that  the  names  *i"iin  and  ^f^h  should 
recur  in  the  Sethitic  genealogy,  and  that  the  names  jrp  and 
TT"  in  the  latter  should  correspond  with  pp  and  ii^]}  in  the 
Cainitic,  and  iix^SiD  and  ni^tinno  with  i?x^inD  and  i5s:^'inD.  Butt- 
mann  in  his  Mytlwlogiis  (vol.  i.  1828,  2nd  ed.  1865)  founds 
thereon  the  assertion,  that  the  two  registers  originally  had  the 
same  object,  viz.  that  of  exhibiting  the  first  beginnings  of 
the  human  race,  which  the  one  derives  from  an  ancestor 
named  Seth,  the  other  from  Cain.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Tuch,  Bottich.,  Hupf.,  Schrader,  Eeuss,  Dillm.,  Kuenen.  The 
genealogy  in  ch.  ix.,  says  Budde,  did  not  originally  reach 
back  beyond  Cain,  Israel  therein  gave  expression  to  their 
descent  from  Cain ;  it  w^as  Q  who  first  made  the  generic  term 
DINH  into  a  proper  name.  Adam  does  not  belong  to  the 
national  consciousness,  but  to  the  system.  But  it  is  a  castle 
in  the  air  to  make  out  that  the  Israelite  nation  ever  traced 
its  descent  to  Cain.  And  to  say  that  Adam,  as  the  proper 
name  of  the  first  man,  was  an  after  invention,  is  an  arbitrary 
expedient  for  doing  away  with  the  dualism  of  the  two  lines 
by  a  forced  heading.  We  assume  with  greater  justice,  that 
together  with  the  genealogy,  iv.  16-22,  which  terminates  in 
Lemech  and  his  three  sons,  there  was  in  the  Jehovistic  book 
another,  which  starting  from  Adam  terminated  in  Noah  and 
his  three  sons,  the  place  of  which  has  been  taken  by  ch.  v. 
(from  Q).  The  similarity  of  sound  between  the  names  in 
both  lines  may  be  explained  by  the  effort  of  the  tradition  to 
make  apparent  the  parallelism  of  the  two  lines  ;  notvvithstand- 
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ing  their  ethic  diversity,  i^b  and  ^i^n  are  the  only  identical 
sounds  in  both,  and  it  is  just  these  so  named  persons  who  are 
guarded  by  the  description  given  of  them  from  the  suspicion 
of  original  identity.^  It  is  moreover  (piite  comprehensible 
that  in  everything  relating  to  the  form  of  speech  of  these 
primitive  histories  there  would  be  a  freer  treatment,  and  there- 
fore a  greater  vacillation  of  tradition.  The  names  of  tliese 
first  progenitors  of  our  race  were  not  indeed  Hebrew  nor 
any  Semitic  language,  but  belonged  to  a  tongue  the  know- 
ledge of  which  has  vanished  from  post-diluvian  ages.  The 
present  wording  used  lor  these  names  is  an  attempt  to  repro- 
duce them  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  then  contemporary 
world,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  an  actual 
relation  between  the  original  and  the  now  hebraistically 
written  words,  that  nothing  of  symbolical  invention  can  be 
detected  in  the  names  as  they  at  present  stand,  ^yv  defies 
even  a  probable  interpretation ;  Lagarde  (Orientcclia  ii.)  con- 
siders racSclB  of  the  LXX.  the  authentic  form  of  the  name, 

which  he  ranks  with  ^Xc. ;  but  no  satisfactory  meaning  is  to 
be  obtained  either  from  this  verb,  which  generally  means,  to 
suffer  from  plague-sores,  or  from  niy,  to  be  fleet  (whence 
■ii"iy,  wild  ass),  or  from  j.^,  to  shoot  up  or  to  be  hard,  and  the 
form  remains  peculiar.  With  the  reading  ^yv,  W  may  to 
some  extent  be  compared  ;  if  the  reading  ^yif\  is  preferi-ed, 
the  more  corresponding  nominal  form  ^^-^  ''T^>  ^^  which 
Lagarde,  cn/f  OUh.  §  18  la,  refers,  may  be  compared.  ''^^'"^P 
or  ^^*^^np  (with  Joel  rcdundans)  would,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
nno,  ls:i„<:,  mean  the  wiped  off  (purified  ?)  of  God ;  according  to 
the  Aram,  sno  (with  _:),  the  smitten  of  God :  neither  is  satis- 
factory ;  Ludde's  reading,  ''^f^HD  or  ^J^'^nrp,  God  gives  life, 
is  tempting.  -'^J^'^l^^  is  more  easy  of  explanation,  which 
means  either  a  suppliant,  or  according  to  the  Assyrian  miUu- 

'  Lagarde  in  Orientalia,  ii.  33-38,  eiidLavouib  to  prove  from  LXX.  and  other 
ancient  translations  that  n^I^iriD  also  stood  originally  for  PNu'lflD,  and 
i'xb^nD  for  his^^nU  in  the  Cainitic  list,  c.  iv. 
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sci-ili,  a  man  of  God.  There  is  the  less  to  be  said  about  ^^K 
Budde  thinks  that  this  name  has  in  any  case  a  meaning  of 
violence;  but  the  Arabic  ci^,  "to  knead,"  does  not  justify  this 
conclusion.  In  ch.  v.  the  ninth  from  Adam  in  the  line  of 
Seth,  here  the  seventh  from  Adam  in  the  line  of  Cain,  is  so 
named.  In  him  the  Cainitic  tendency  comes  to  a  climax. 
Commencement  of  polygamy,  ver.  19  :  And  Lemech  took  to 
himself  tv)o  wives :  the  name  of  the  one  was  'Adah,  and  the 
name  of  the  second  ivas  Zillah.  The  narrator — says  Budde — 
does  not  intend  to  depict  this  first  appearance  of  bigamy  as  a 
transgression ;  Jacob  also  had  two  wives.  But  he  surely 
does  intend  it  as  certainly  as  he  declared  monogamy,  ii.  24, 
to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  marriage  at  the  creation.  The 
bigamy  of  Lemech  was  the  first  step  to  the  perversion  of 
this  fundamental  law.  And  among  the  Israelites  and  their 
ancestors  polygamy,  though  tolerated,  did  not  belie  its  nature 
as  an  act  contrary  to  and  alienating  from  God.  Instead  of 
nnj^n  .  .  .  ri^:fn^  here  and  Ex.  i.  15,  we  elsewhere  find  also 
nnsn  .  .  •  nnj^n,  Deut.  xxi.  15  ;  Ex.  xxxvi.  10,  etc.  The  names  of 
the  two  women,  however  explained,  have  a  sensuous  sound. 
Aha  is,  according  to  Hesychius,  the  name  of  the  Babylonian 
Hera.  The  first  son  of  Adah,  ver.  20  :  And  Adah  hare  Jabal :  he 
%ras  the  fatJier  of  those  d^uclling  in  tents,  and  ivith  cattle.  Jahal 
(pronounced  ^IwprfK  by  the  LXX.)  is  the  founder  of  nomadic 
shepherd  life  as  a  wandering  mode  of  living,  which  was  now 
more  decidedly  than  hitherto  (iv.  2)  separated  from  agriculture. 
Live  stock  had  also  been  extended  beyond  |^^^*  to  greater  and 
smaller  breeding  cattle,  and  was  called  nipp  (properly  acqui- 
sition, possession,  viz.  ^9cc?(7mm,  like  the  Arab.  JU,  DMZ. 
xxviii.  581).  The  verb  2\^\  which  with  the  ace.  means  not 
only  to  dwell  in,  but  also  to  dwell  with  something,  is  here 
per  zeugma  the  governing  word  of  n3pD  also,  tent  and  cattle 
being  comprised  together  as  moveable  property  (comp.  the 
verbs  x^ossiderc  and  hesitzcn,  similar  to  n^i^''  thus  used).  The 
second  son  of  Adah,  ver.  21  :  A7id  the  name  of  his  brother  was 
Juhal:  he  ivas  the  father  of  all  that  handle  the  cither  and  pipe.. 
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Instrumental  music  had  its  becrinnincj  with  Jubal.  Accordincj  to 
this  verse  the  oldest  stringed  instrument  is  "ii33,the  cither  (Ktvvpa 
or  KiOdpa),  probably  from  -|JD,  to  creak,  to  rustle.  Dillmann's 
comparison  of  the  Aram.  ^<'^5^,  ostensibly  "  hemp,"  rests  upon  a 
mistake  of  Castelli's  ;  it  is  not  hemp  which  is  so  called,  but  the 
Nebek,  Zhyphus  Lotus  (Imm,  Low,  Aram.  Pjlanzennamcn,  No. 
229).'  :^y^V  (Ps.  cl.  4,  3^y),  according  to  the  formation  hv^^^  is 
the  pipe  used  to  accompany  love-songs  (for  the  derivation  from 
3jy  is  commended  by  the  circumstance  that  the  history  of 
Lemech  breathes  elsewhere  also  of  sensual  love),  and  indeed  the 
avpLj^,  invented,  according  to  Grecian  mythology,  by  Pan  ;  the 
fistula  (civcna)  sihestris  of  the  Latin  poets,  not  the  bagpipe, 
for  the  name  of  which,  av/j.(f)(x)iHa,  the  book  of  Daniel  furnishes 
the  earliest  authority.  The  children  of  Zillab,  ver.  22:  And 
Zillali,  she  also  hare  Tubal-cain,  who  hammered  every  hind  of 
cutting  instrument  of  co^pjyer  and  iron;  and  the  sister  of  Tulal- 
cain  Naamah.  The  translation  of  the  LXX.,  Ka\  rjv  acpvpo- 
Koiro^  '^a\K€v<;  '^dX/cov  kol  criBijpov,  requires  no  other  text ;  it 
disguises  the  inconvenient  ^3  by  ;^aX/ceu?.  Budde  however 
picks  out  of  Kal  rjv  ac^vpoKoiro^,  -jD^  \"i^1,  declares  the  b'2  to  be 
the  ^3  of  the  preceding  ver.  21  which  has  crept  in  here,  and 
from  these  two  hypotheses  draws  the  conclusion  that  this  \n^"i 
'i:i  *]0^  was  the  original  introduction  of  the  song,  which 
ascribed  the  invention  of  forged  weapons  not  to  Tubal-cain 
but  to  Lemech.  Then  nothing  would  be  told  of  Tubal-cain 
but  the  bare  name,  while  the  narrator  evidently  means  to 
bring  forward  in  the  three  sons  of  Lemech's  double  marriage 
the  inventors  and  founders  of  three  new  kinds  of  employ- 
ment. It  cannot  be  safely  assumed  that  he  wrote  ""^x  r\''r\  Nin 
a  third  time  also,  but  perhaps  ti't?P  (from  \y\^\  ij^,  to  strike 
with  the  flat  side  of  a  thing,  whence  the  Arab,  miltas,  large 
hammer-)  is  a  gloss  on  ^"p,  which  being  received  into  the 

^  Comp.  my  Eiii  Tag  in  Captrnaum  (Srd  ed.  1886),  p.  134  sq. 

2  Jewish  lexicographers  explain  ^U^  by  Tin  ((JA^.)    on  which  account  it 

is  in  the  philosophical  diction  of  the  Middle  Ages  transferred  to  the  polish  and 
refinement  of  the  mind  ;  see  DMZ.  xxxvii,  488. 
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text  expelled  the  origimil  (::nn  ^d)  "^x  (Olsh.),  wliile  L*nn  has 
from  the  original  'x^apao-awv  (tin'^  or  t:nn)  now  becoiue  the 
neuter  '^updaaov.  We  do  not  here  read  that  stone  imple- 
ments preceded  the  metal  implements  of  the  ferrea  cvtas  as 
described  by  Grseco-Eoman  poets,  but  it  is  significant  tliat 
copper  should  precede  iron;  the  former  is  called  ^'^^^,  apparently 
from  its  bright  polish,  from  t^'n:  V  D'n ;  the  latter  ^J")?,  from  ti3, 
to  pierce,  the  metal  being  named  according  to  the  implements 
fashioned  from  it,  especially  the  spear  with  its  iron  mount- 
ing and  point  (comp.  the  Arabic  name  of  iron,  -V-\^,  v.  j,:^, 

to  sharpen,  to  point).  Ewald  sees  in  the  three  sons  of  Lemech 
the  representatives  of  the  three  Aryan  castes :  the  Vicas 
(craftsmen),  Brahmanas  (artists  and  scholars)  and  Ksatrijas 
(warriors).  In  fact  we  here  see  for  the  first  time  the  teaching 
and  the  military,  added  to  the  labouring  class.  ^?;  perhaps  gets 
his  name  from  the  wandering  (comp.  D^'p'vn''.  and  ''?^\  Jer. 
xvii.  8),  i.e.  the  slow  going  to  and  fro  and  onwards  of  shepherds  ; 
^V  (according  to  the  formation  iJ^D,  cage,  Ezek.  xix.  9),  by\\ 
from  the  loud  playing  of  instruments,  for  ^^V  (Vn"*)  means 
alarm  and  alarm  horn,  d.\\&  juhdha  is  the  Peshito  word  for  nynn, 
the  sound  of  horns  and  blare  of  trumpets.-^     T.?.  ^?-'^  (written 

l^i^^JDW  by  the  Orientals)  is  compounded  with  i^i^,   ^^C»,  which 

denotes  the  smith,  and  2  Sam.  xxi.  16  the  spear  as  a  weapon 
forged  by  the  smith ;  it  is  the  infinitival  noun,  concretely 
used  of  pp,  related  according  to  the  usual  view  to  pp,  to  erect, 
to  prepare,  to  form,  but  perhaps  to  a  word  imitative  of  the 
sound  produced  by  the  stroke  of  the  hammer  (comp.  P.ip,  nrp, 

with  11j3,  lute  player).  ^?^^  recalls  the  Persian  tdhdl,  tiqxU 
(in  current  Turkish  also  titwcd),  which  means  iron  shavings, 
according  to  which,  but  contrary  to  the  Hebrew  order  of  the 
words,  Piodiger  explains  it  scoriarum  faher.       May   not   the 

1  The  meanings  to  wander,  to  flow,  to  rejoice,  for  the  verb  '^:2S  are  deiived 
by  Friedr.  Dclitzsch,  Proleg.  pp.  122-125.  !33''  =  Assyr.  ahdlu,  to  lead,  would 
also  furnish  a  fittin"  root-nieaninf(  for  Jabal. 
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names  of  Lemech's  three  sons,  by,  b^W  l^ain,  be  perhaps  a 
scale  of  noun  forms  from  the  same  verbal  stem  ?  Ewald 
goes  still  farther,  and  assumes  that  though  pp  is  added  only 
to  the  third  name,  all  three  were  so  named  as  descendants  of 
(Jain.  We  should  then  have  to  compare  b^^,  fruit  =  produc- 
tion (from  by,  Assyr.  ahdht,  Kal  in  the  sense  of  the  Iliph. 
^'3in,  whence  perliaps  also  cihlu,  son).  It  may  be  only  by 
mere  chance  that  the  name  of  Apollo  is  symphonious  with  the 
first  two  names,  and  that  of  Vulcan  with  the  third,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  name  of  Lemech's  daughter,  <^^pV.h  is  of  like 
signification  with  Venus,  whose  name  in  Sanscrit  is  derived 
from  vanas,  delight,  gracefulness.  The  heathen  gods  are  not 
merely  deified  natural  objects  (Goldziher,  Grill,  Leop.  Einstein), 
but  some  of  them  also  deified  human  beings ;  and  there  is 
nothing  which  in  itself  need  astonish  us  to  find  roots  of  their 
histories  in  the  worldly-minded  house  of  Cain.  The  scriptural 
account  however  shows  the  roots  of  crafts  and  arts  found  in 
it.  The  progress  of  civilisation  has  never  kept  equal  pace 
with  that  of  religion.  It  overtakes  the  latter  and  sometimes 
even  opposes  it.  jL^evertheless  it  has  its  just  claims,  and  ever}' 
acquisition  made  by  natural  secular  development  will  at  last, 
after  undergoing  a  process  of  purification  and  transfiguration, 
become  the  property  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  applies 
especially  to  music,  that  daughter  of  heaven  which  has  come 
down  to  earth. 

The  first  song,  Lemech's  boastful  defiance  by  reason  of  the 
newdy- invented  weapon  of  vengeance,  vv.  23,  24 :  A7ul 
Lemccli  said  unto  his  wives: 

Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice; 

Ye  wives  of  Lemech,  hearken  unto  my  speecJi: 

Surely  I  slay  men  for  my  wound, 
And  young  men  for  my  scar. 

For  Cain  is  avenged  sevenfold, 
And  Lemech  seventy  and  seven  times. 

Lemech  is  praising  the  invention  of  Tubal-cain.  This  significa- 
tion of  the  words  of  Lemech  was  first  penetrated  by  Hamann 
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(JVcrJiC,  ii.  300)  and  Herder  (Fom  Gcist  der  Ehrdischcn  Focsie, 
pt.  i.  Discourse  x.).  Gaunter  (The  Poetry  of  the  Pentateuch, 
1839,  i.  p.  81)  cannot  make  the  fact  that  Lemech's  words  are 
addressed  to  his  wives  agree  with  this.  But  their  very  safety 
depended  on  Lemech's  capability  of  using  arms,  and  the  metal 
weapon,  to  which  this  lyric  effusion  applies,  was  the  invention 
of  the  son  of  Zillah.  Ephrem,  Jerome  and  others  agree  in  read- 
ing out  of  Lemech's  words,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  tliat, 
seduced  by  Tubal-cain,  he  had  slain  his  ancestor  Cain  (c*'i<), 
and  then  in  his  displeasure  thereat  had  killed  this  his  own  son 
{ih^).  It  is  but  a  foolish  Haggadah  picked  out  of  the  words.^ 
Such  a  fantastic  way  of  treating  history  is  avoided  by  taking 
^3  hypothetically,  and  with  Nagelsbach  making  the  periods  to 
be  :  If  I  have  slain  a  man  .  .  .  then  if  Cain  was  avenged  seven- 
fold, Lemech  would  be  avenged  seventy-seven  times.  But 
this  gives  an  intolerably  clumsy  construction,  in  which  the 
requisite  prominence  of  the  apodosis  is  absent  (comp.  Ex. 
xxii.  22,  23),  and  moreover  an  involved  meaning.  We  do 
not  expect  the  thought  that  Lemech,  having  committed  a 
murder,  will  better  protect  himself  against  blood-vengeance 
than  Cain  was  to  be  protected  by  God,  but  that  he  will  pay 
back  every  attack  by  slaying  him  who  makes  it,  and  will  by 
his  own  power  make  himself  more  inviolable  than  Cain  was 
by  God's  promise.  ^:]  either  justifies  the  summons  of  23a  by 
the  importance  of  the  matter  (for,  because),  or  gives  forth  the 
substance  of  what  is  to  be  heard  (that  =  0Tt,  subsequently 
faded  into  an  untranslatable  on  rccitaiivum),  or  it  has  an 
afiirmative  meaning  confirmative  of  what  preceded  (Ex. 
iv.  25 ;  comp.  Isa.  vii.  0),  as  we  have  translated  above. 
Certainly  'rip^n  seems  to  state  an  externally  completed  fact ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  certain  knowledge  concerning  this, 
we  take  it  as  a  perfect  of  certainty,  which  states  an 
act    completed     already    as    to    the    consciousness,    but     not 

1  See  the  explanation  of  the  whole  song,  according  to  this  Haggadah,  in  the 
Judseo-Polish  so-called  Weiber-Chionmasch,  translated  into  English  by  P.  J. 
Hershon  (London  1885)  {Comnientars  nher  die  Genesis  fur  Unrjelehrte),  p. 
37  sq. 
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as  yet  externally  accomplished  (comp.  the  prcet,  confidcntice 
of  prayer  aud  the  prt^^.  irrophdicum  of  prediction,  Ges. 
§  126.  4).  Beside  t^'^i:?  we  have  "i^',  the  young  man, 
which  Budde  mistakenly  declares  to  be  inadmissible  :  tlie 
young  men  of  Eehoboam  are  called  Dni?%  1  Kings  xii., 
so  are  the  pages  at  the  royal  court,  Dan.  i.  4  ;  in  Eccles. 
iv.  13,  lb;  (like  "ly:,  x.  10)  is  a  young  man  in  con- 
trast to  jpT.  The  suffix  of  ''V>*sp  is  as  usual  passive  (Job 
ix.  17  ;  comp.  'ri^^,  Jer.  x.  19;  Nah.  iii.  19  and  elsewhere),  ix. 
it  means  the  wound  inflicted  on  some  one,  not  the  wound  he 
inflicts ;  while  on  the  other  hand  in  n-j^3n  (n")l3n)  there  is  no 
question  of  the  objective  or  subjective  meaning  of  the  suffix, 
with  a  suffix  it  always  means  the  scar  which  one  has  on 
himself,  Ps.  xxxviii.  5  ;  Isa.  liii.  5.  The  preposition  h  ex- 
presses both  times,  as  in  Lev.  xix.  28,  the  causal  relation,  the 
external  occasion.  The  meaning  of  '"^y^^']  ^''Vp^  is  determined 
according  to  Q.^Dpy' ;  it  is  multiplicatively  meant,  and  does  not 
denote  70x7  (Kamphausen),  but  77  times,  which  is  also  the 
sense  of  the  kfiho^riKovraKL^  eiTTa  of  the  LXX.  (comp.  Matt, 
xviii.  22)  and  of  the  seiotuarjies  sci^tics  of  Jerome.  Elsewhere 
seven  times  is  called  V^f  (with  the  D^pys  understood),  Prov. 
xxiv.  1 6  ;  here  the  numeral  stands  in  its  primitive  form,  and 
only  becomes  multiplicative  through  the  connection  of  thought 
(E\v,  §  269Z^).  We  here  see  the  beginnings  of  music  followed 
by  the  beginning  of  its  sister  art  poetry.^  It  is  true  that 
Lemech  did  not  speak  Hebrew,  but  the  song  nevertheless 
exhibits  in  this  Hebrew  reproduction  the  genesis  of  poetry. 
It  began  with  lyric  poetry  as  a  primitive  and  powerful  pour- 
ing forth  of  strong  emotions  in  a  rhythmical  form.  In  this 
song  we  meet  with  all  the  characteristics  of  subsequent  poetry 
in  their  first  beginnings:  viz.  1.  Phytlim,  i.e.  the  regular 
succession   of  rise   and    fall ;    2.   consonance,  i.e.  the   similar 

1  Chas.  Aug.  Briggs  finds  stropliic  poetry  already  in  chs.  i.-iii.  :  viz.  in  the 
Elohistic  account  of  creation  a  poem  in  six  rising  strophes  with  pentametric 
lines,  in  the  Jahvistic  history  of  Paradise  a  i^oeni  in  ten  fourteen-lined  strophes. 
But  Q  and  JE  both  write  prose  and  not  even  poetically,  but  only  here  and  there 
prose  with  a  poetic  elevation  and  colouring. 
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ending  of  coinciding  members  of  the  verse,  which  in  older 
Semitic  poetry  was  not  developed  beyond  the  rhyme  of 
inflexion  ;  3.  parallelism  in  the  arrangement  of  the  thoughts, 
a  fundamental  property  especially  of  Hebrew  poetry,  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  rhythmic  systole  and  diastole  of  the 
heart,  or  to  the  regular  vibration  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
verse;  4.  the  construction  of  the  strophes,  for  the  Song  of 
Lemech  must  not  be  judged  according  to  the  two  Masoretic 
ver.^es  into  which  it  is  divided.  It  consists  of  three  dis- 
tichs,  the  distich  being  the  simplest  and  primitive  form  of 
the  strophe ;  5.  the  more  elevated  diction  shown  by  the 
clioice  both  of  rarer  forms,  such  as  WP"^  for  i^^^yrpv',  Isa.  xxxii.  9 
(like  i^l?,  call,  Ex.  ii.  20,  for  JN^.P,  Euth  i.  20  ;  comp.  Syr. 
Jcettllen  for  "^J^'^p),  and  of  expressions  like  T]^\]  and  '^'J?^,  which 
are  not  w^orn  out  in  familiar  language.  With  regard  to  the 
matter  of  the  song,  Budde  is  persuaded  that  simply  the  use  of 
the  new  invention  for  its  lawful  purpose  is  brought  to  notice, 
in  truth  however  that  Titanic  arrogance  of  which  it  is  said, 
Hab.  i.  11,  that  its  minht  is  its  sjod,  and  Job  xii.  6,  that  it 
brings  its  god,  viz.  the  sword,  in  its  hand,  is  expressed  therein. 
The  sword  in  his  hand  counts  for  more  w^ith  Lemech  than  a 
tlireat  in  the  mouth  of  God,  and  he  breathes  out  murder 
although  Cain  his  ancestor  had  fallen  under  the  curse  on 
account  of  it.  The  Cainitic  development  starts  from  murder 
and  culminates  in  tliat  murderous  lust  of  war,  in  which  the 
ascendancy  of  the  animal  instinct  in  human  nature  manifests 
itself.  It  is  said  that  iv.  1-16  and  17-24  do  not  har- 
monize. But  the  retrospect  of  Lemech's  song :  "  to  whoso 
killeth  Cain,  it  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold,"  loor,  binds  the 
two  supposed  discrepant  pieces  of  history  in  close  connection. 
The  unity  here  is  missed,  while  in  the  two  genealogies,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Cainitic  and  the  Sethitic  of  ch.  v.,  an  original  unity 
is  invented.  The  two  tables  are  however  characteristically 
distinct,  being  of  different  length  and  consciously  pursuing  a 
different  object.  The  Cainitic,  with  its  seven  members,  stops 
where  the  worldly  tendency  of  this  line  culminates,  wdiile  the 
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Sc'lliitic  in  cli.  v.  \Yitli  its  ten  members  has  in  view  the 
transition  from  primitive  history  to  the  history  of  tlie  Flood, 
and  according  to  iv.  25  sq.  a  fundamentally  different  tendency 
prevails  in  this  line. 

The  same  narrator  who  described  the  fall  of  man  and  the 
murder  of  Abel  now  continues  the  history  of  Adam  and  his 
wife,  ver.  25  :  And  Adam  hieiv  his  ivife  again;  and  she  hare 
a.  son,  and  called  his  name  Scth :  for  Elohim  has  ajopointed  me 
another  seed  for  Rebel,  because  Cain  slew  him.  Instead  of 
Dnxn,  ver.  1,  where  the  history  of  man  after  the  expulsion 
from  Paradise  begins,  we  here  read  the  proper  name  ons/ 
"liy  refers  to  the  two  preceding  births.  Even  if  this  niy  were 
absent,  as  in  the  LXX.,  VV.).  would  not  be  enough  to  justify 
the  conclusion,  that  accordinGj  to  the  original  text  Seth  was 
the  first  son  of  man  (Budde).  As  at  1  Sam.  i.  19  the  sub- 
ject treated  of  is  the  blessing  of  children  after  long  barren- 
ness, so  here  it  is  the  blessing  of  children  after  the  parents 
had  lost  Abel,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Cain  also.  The  name 
T\''^  seems,  according  to  this  explanation,  to  mean  the 
appointed,  but  a  passive  n*^'=n"'p^  cannot  be  authenticated, 
ntr  considered  as  a  participle  (like  rio)  signifies  the  appointer, 
viz.  of  a  new  beginning,  or  as  a  substantive  (like  ^^?)  :  the 
settlement  in  the  sense  of  foundation  (comp.  nc',  pillar),  and 
indeed  a  new  foundation.  ""S  is  followed  by  an  oratio  directa 
(not  ooliqua),  as  at  xxxiii.  31  (comp.  12,  xxvi.  7).  The 
metheg  in  V'^^  is  a  sign  of  the  long  a,  as  at  xxxv.  27  ;  Job 
ix.  20.  "  Another  seed  "  is  equal  to  another  descendant,  as 
D^C'JS  yir,  1  Sam.  i.  11,  means  a  male  descendant,  and 
n^rbii  yiT,  Mai.  ii.  15,  a  descendant  according  to  the  promise. 
Parents    have    already    a    posterity    in    one    descendant,   ynr 

1  "  Tlii-s  D1S  as  a  proper  name,  remarks  Buckle,  cannot  proceed  from  the 
same  hand  which  wrote  the  Paradisaic  history  and  iv.  1."  Mere  cobwebs  ! 
Dli^n  and  D*1X  are  reLated  to  each  other  as  DM^XH  and  D\n!?S  ;  the  former 
means  o  a.vPpwro;,  the  latter  ^vSpea-roi  as  a  proper  name.  It  is  J  who  in  iv.  1-16 
continues  the  history  of  primitive  mankind  ;  the  different  colouring  of  iv.  17-24 
is  explained  by  assuming  that  he  here  draws  from  a  different  source,  and  at 
iv.  25  sq.  recurs  to  the  track  of  his  own  narrative. 
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is  not  always  the  singular  comprehension  of  many/  The 
words  TP  i^in  "'^  are  no  accessory  remark  of  the  narrator, 
but  ^2  is,  as  at  2  Sam.  xix.  22,  Zeph.  ii.  10,  in  virtue  of  the 
preceding  rinri,  equal  to  ''3  nnn  Deut.  iv.  37;  Prov.  i.  29. 
Budde's  degradation  of  ]^p  ^^in  ^^  to  a  patched-ou  historical 
remark  is  even  syntactically  refuted.  The  reason  for  Seth's 
mother  here  calling  God  n^rhi^  is  found  by  Dillmann  to  be, 
that  he  who  meant  to  bring  in  266  could  not  well  put  nin*' 
into  the  mouth  of  Eve.  But  why  not  ?  Dillmann  himself 
understands  2G6  of  the  solemn  worship  of  Jahveh,  which 
presupposed  that  men  who  joined  together  for  such  a  purpose 
already  knew  Him.  Hence  it  would  not  seem  strange  to  find 
the  word  nin''  here  (comp.  iv.  1).  Seth,  who  continues  the 
line  of  promise,  was  indeed  a  gift  of  the  God  of  the  promise. 
But  the  fact  that  Eve  here  calls  God  D\n^&^,  shows  that  the 
idea  preponderant  in  her  consciousness  was  that  of  the  creative 
power,  which  had  renewed  the  hope  that  had  blossomed  in 
Abel  and  been  destroyed  by  Cain :  Abel  had  died  childless, 
but  in  Seth  the  line  of  promise,  from  which  Cain  had  wilfully 
broken  off,  is  actually  continued,  ver.  26  :  And  Seth,  to  him 
was  lorn  a  son,  and  he  called  his  name  Ends  ;  then  to  declare  the 
name  of  Jahveh  was  hegun.  On  i^^rroa^  etiam  ci,  see  Ges. 
§  121.  3.     Similar  perhaps  is  the  i^^n-f]X  (even  his)  of  Elisha, 

2  Kings  ii.  14.      The  verb  m^  (related  to  the  Arab,    ^j^.^) 

means  to  be,  or  to  become  weak,  frail,  like  the  Assyr.  eneho 
(comp.  aaOeveta,  sickness),  whence  the  adj.  Snsu,  weak.  This 
is  also  undoubtedly  the  meaning  of  ^^^^.,  to  whom  as  a 
personage  of  primitive  history  Gajomeret  of  the  Persian  myth 
(who  became  king  in  Firdosi),  and  whose  name,  gaja  marcttaii, 
signifies  mortal  life,  corresponds.     And  w^hatever  the  deriva- 

1  The  Mi-^lrash  frequently  remarks  that  Esther  in  nn5<  DIpDD  (Esth.  iv.  14) 
lias  in  view  *'  that  seed "  (J^IJ  iniS),  viz.  King  Messiah  (see  Levy  under 
yit)-     St.  Paul  too,  in  Gal.  iii.  16,  takes  his  stand  upon  Jewish  thought  and 

diction,  according  to  which  j;"it  may  mean  an  individual,  who  rej)resents  the 

posterity  of  one  hitherto  childless. 
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tion  of  ^'i^i<,  it  designates,  accordinfr  to  the  usaGje  of  the 
language,  man  on  the  side  of  his  impotence,  frailty,  and 
mortality;  see  Ps.  viii.  5,  ciii.  15;  Job  vii.  1,  17,  especially 
Ps.  xc.  3,  where  the  departing  generation  is  called  c'lix,  in 
distinction  from  that  which  comes  into  its  place,  and  Isa.  li. 
12,  where  the  enemies  of  God  and  the  persecutors  of  His 
Church  are  said,  in  contrast  to  their  supposed  power,  greatness, 
and  imperishableness,  to  be  ri^c;  nJN^  as  at  Ps.  x.  18,  Dn:s 
pNn-|D.^  T^  is  generally  used  to  refer  to  some  elevating  and 
joyful  occurrence.  Even  on  this  account  it  is  improbable 
that  ^n^n  should  be  intended  as  passive  of  Hiph.,  Ezek.  xxxix. 
7  ;  and  here  is  related  what  Jerome  cites  as  a  Jewish  view 
(as  does  also  in  accordance  with  the  Midrash,  Targ.  Jer.,  comp. 
Abulwalid's  n't2\>'-\,  and  Effodi's  Grammatik,  p.  154),  quod  tunc 
^jviinum  in  nomine  Domini  et  in  similitudinc  ejus  fahricata  sint 
idola.  But  even  the  construction  ^51pb  b^'i^  would  in  this 
sense  be  a  monstrosity.  The  LXX.  effaces  the  TX  and  reads 
b'nin  nr,  ovto^;  ifKinGev,  for  which  ovro^  r)p^ev  {rjp^aTo)  — 
^[?!I'  ^l,  would  alone  be  linguistically  possible.  Aq.  correctly 
gives  Tore  ypx^v,  and  Gr.  Ven.  rore  rjpKTai.  It  was  then 
begun  to  call  with  or  by  means  of  the  name  of  Jahveh,  i.e. 
(the  obj.  being  conceived  of  as  the  means,  Ges.  §  138,  marginal 

1  While  JJ^^X,  with   its   plural  D"'D'"'i<5  points  back  to   the  verb  :>''is,   to  be 
strong,   n^N    (the  Z^  of  which   has,  according   to   the   Aram,    5<rinS,   Arab. 

^\j\  the  value  of  n,  cij),  from  the  verb  C^Jt^^  <»-^i*  designates  the  woman 
as  (TKivos  a,(r^in(rrspov.      From  this  same  verb  seem  to  be  derived,  not  only  L*  IDX, 

but   also  C':X,    u^-'^y    ^^'ith  its  plural  D^D^Jt^  (D"'C'i  as  plur.    of  the   wile   is 


* 


ditTerent),   j^LuJ^,   Assyr.  niSu,  plur.  nise  (male  beings)  and  the  like.      The 

verb    ij^'\  to  cling  to,  to  be  sociable,  also  offers  itself  for  the  </w  used  of  the 

male  relation  and  of  male  names  in  general,  and  this  excites  far  less  suspicion 

-  .^s 

of  being  a  denominative  than  the  Arab.    cU^^,    soft  (perliaps  peculiar  to  the 

fetnale  kind) ;  see  Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Prohrj.  p.   162  ;  comp.  Zinmiern,  JJabyl. 

Busspsalmen,  p.  20. 
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remark),  to  call  upon  Him,  viz.  by  prayer  (cornp.  Zepli.  iii.  9  ; 
Jer.  X.  25  ;  Zech.  xiii.  9),  and  by  proclaiming  Him  (Ps.  cv.  1 ; 
comp.  Ex.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  5,  with  xxxv.  30).  We  have  here 
the  first  link  of  the  chain,  xii.  8,  xiii.  4,  xxi.  33,  xxvi.  25. 
These  continuations  of  the  beginning  here  related  show,  that 
the  meaning  of  the  narrator  is  not,  that  then  began  the  appel- 
lation of  God  by  the  name  Jahveh,  which  gives  Eeuss  the 
opportunity  for  making  the  cavilling  remark :  en  celci  Vauteur 
se  contredit  hii-meme,  but  that  then  be2;an  the  formal  and 
solemn  common  worship  of  God,  the  proclaiming  (preaching) 
Church,  hence  the  Church  form  of  confessing  the  God  of 
salvation  (see  Kohler,  Bcbl.  Geschichte,  i.  51  sq.).  Certainly 
there  is  no  lack  of  connection  between  the  feeling  of  the 
nothingness  of  the  earthly  expressed  in  the  name  Enosh,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  just  now  that  the  worship  of  the  Church 
had  its  commencement. 


11. 

THE  TOLEDOTH  OF  ADAM,  V.-VI.   8. 

THE  GENEALOGY  FROM  ADAM  TO  NOAH,  CH.  V. 
(Parallel,  1  Chroii.  i.  1-4.) 

TuK  Toledotli  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  are  followed  by  the 
second  main  division  of  Genesis,  the  Toledotli  of  Adam,  and 
first  by  the  genealogical  table  of  the  ten  generations  from 
Adam  to  Noah,  to  which  this  title  more  especially  refers,  the 
beginning  of  that  genealogical  chain  running  through  Genesis, 
the  final  link  of  \vhich  is  formed  by  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The 
section  is  Elohistic  (by  Q).  The  view  and  mode  of  representa- 
tion of  the  history  of  creation,  that  genealogy  of  heaven  and 
earth,  are  here  continued;  in  one  passage  only,  v.  29,  is 
found  a  retrospective  reference  to  the  Jahveh-Elohim  section, 
and  we  there  have  nin^  and  not  U'^rh^.  In  a  rapid  survey  and 
so-to-speak  in  ten  strophes,  are  the  first  ten  patriarchs  of  the 
earliest  period  of  history  brought  before  us ;  the  tenth  member 
of  the  series  is  however  left  incomplete,  because  Noah  belongs 
as  much  to  the  post-diluvian  as  to  the  ante-diluvian  world. 
In  the  roll  of  the  Cainites,  the  contents  of  which  had  regard  to 
the  history  of  secular  culture,  no  computation  of  years  was 
given.  Here  they  begin  to  form  the  indispensable  scaffolding  of 
the  history  of  redemption,  the  continuation  of  which  is  secured 
through  Seth  the  substitute  of  Abel.  Tlie  narrator  computes 
the  years  of  each  patriarch  to  the  birth  of  the  son  who  was  to 
carry  on  tlie  line  of  promise  (of  Setli  therefore,  not  of  Cain 
in  the  case  of  Adam),  next  those  of  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  then  adds  these  two-year  marks  together  with  ''^^"i'S  ^I'^i*! 
(for  which  we  have,  vv.  23,  31,  and  ix.  29,^■^:1). 
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The  year  marks  of  birtli  added  together  with  the  100 
years  from  tlie  birth  of  Shem  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Delnge,  make  1656  years.  The  numbers  in  the  LXX. 
and  Samar.  differ  both  in  eh.  v.  and  ch.  xi.  (Shem  to 
Terah)  from  the  Hebrew  (see  the  table).  The  Septnagint 
reckons  from  Adam  to  the  Deluge  2242  (according  to 
another  reading  2262)  years,  the  Samaritan  (with  which 
the  book  of  Jubilees  or  Aeirrii  Teveau^,  preserved  in 
j^thiopic  and  partially  in  Latin,  and  edited  by  Dillmann 
and  Eonsch,  agrees)  1307  years.  The  computation  of  the 
LXX.  was  long  regarded  as  authentic  by  both  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  and  the  ancient  Church,  whence  it  was  transferred  to 
Moslem  authors :  it  is  advocated  in  the  Eoman  martyrology, 
and  maintained  its  credit,  although  Jerome  in  his  trans- 
lation, which  became  the  Church  one,  keeps  to  the  Hebrew 
text.  Beda  caused  offence  when  in  his  works,  de  temjoorihis 
and  de  temjwrum  ratione,  he  preferred  the  numbers  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  although  he  could  appeal  to  both  Jerome  and 
Augustine  (Civ.  xv.  13)  in  their  favour.  Among  older 
Protestant  investigators,  Ludw.  Cappellus  and  Is.  Yossius 
defended  the  numbers  of  the  LXX.,  the  former  against  J. 
Buxtorf,  jun.,  the  latter  against  Geo.  Horn.  The  Hebrew  text 
subsequently  found  its  most  learned  advocate  in  J.  D, 
Michael  is,  in  his  treatises,  de  Chronologia  Mosis  ante  diluvium 
and  a  diluvio  ad  Abrahamuin,  1763-68,  and  recently  in  Ed. 
Preuss,  Zeitrechnung  dcr  LXX.  1859.  In  England  on  the 
other  hand  the  authenticity  of  the  Septnagint  figures  found 
zealous  defenders  in  Jackson,  Eussell,  Geo.  Eawlinson  (in  his 
ten  articles  on  "Early  Civilisation  "  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  1876), 
and  lastly  in  Budd,  The  Modern  Hehrew  Numbers,  London  1880. 

The  question,  how  the  variation  in  the  three  computations 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  is  still  undecided.  Gesenius  and  others 
explain  the  differences  of  the  Samaritan  as  resulting  from 
an  effort  for  a  symmetrical  decrease  in  the  length  of  life ; 
Gehringer  {Tilhinger  Programm,  1842),  from  accidental 
errors  in  reading  and  writing    in  the  years    of   Methuselali 
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and  Lemech.  The  variations  of  the  LXX.  have  been  ex- 
plained by  Bockh  {Mandlio  mui  die  Ilimdssternperiodc, 
p.  470  sqq.)  and  ISTiebulir  (Gcschichte  Assurs  und  Bahels, 
p.  357  sqq.)  from  an  effort  to  syncln-onize  the  biblical  and 
Egyptian  chronologies.  The  attempt  of  Niebuhr  labours 
under  violent  expedients  (see  Rosch's  art.  "  Zeitrechnung," 
in  Herzog's  EF.) ;  that  of  Bockh  is  far  the  more  seductive. 
He  sees  in  the  2242  years  to  the  Deluge  of  the  LXX.  a 
reduction  of  nineteen  dog-star  periods  of  the  previous  history 
of  Egypt,  i.e.  of  27,759  years  to  as  many  months  of  2  9^  days, 
this  reduction  giving  818,890^  days  =  2242  Julian  years. 
The  LXX.  might  esteem  such  a  reduction  justifiable,  because 
ancient  tradition  testifies  to  computation  by  years  of  a  month 
each  in  the  primitive  times  of  Egypt.  Eusebius  also  reduces 
the  years  of  the  Egyptian  history  of  Menes  to  months  ;  he 
reckons  however,  not  27,759,  but  24,900. 

But  how  is  the  reckoning  of  the  period  at  1656  years  in 
the  Hebrew  text  to  be  explained  ?  Bertheau  (JahreshericJit 
of  the  D3IZ.  1845)  thinks  it  is  founded  on  the  assumption, 
that  the  average  length  of  human  life  during  the  first  period 
amounted  to  160  years,  in  the  second  to  120  years,  and 
that  subsequently  the  1600  solar  years  became  1656  lunar 
years  of  355  days  each.  But  in  none  of  the  three  recensions 
is  the  first  period  reckoned  at  1600  and  the  second  at  1200  ; 
and  it  is  a  very  precarious  expedient  to  assume  that  these 
were  the  original  rates.  Besides,  the  Israelites  never  computed 
by  mere  lunar  years,  but  only  by  lunar  years  compensated  for 
by  the  intercalation  of  solar  years,  so  that  the  prevailing 
measure  of  time  was  really  the  solar  year. 

The  hypothesis  of  Lagarde,  according  to  which  the  com- 
putation of  the  extant  Hebrew  text  was  shortened  by  about 
1000  years  in  a  polemical  interest,  viz.  that  of  depriving 
Christians  of  the  proof  that  the  Messiah  really  appeared  in 
the  year  of  the  world  5500,  has  been  convincingly  refuted 
by  Kuenen  in  a  treatise  published  in  French  under  the  title, 
Lcs  Origincs  die  Texte  Masordthiciuc,  1875.       Certainly  Chris- 
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tiaii  cliroiiograpliers  reckon  GOOO  years  of  precliristiaii  history 
{Chronicon  Paschale,  ii,  p.  117,  ed.  Bonn),  or  more  accurately  : 
it  was  assumed  that  after  the  completion  of  the  fifth  millen- 
nium Christ  appeared  in  the  sixth,  His  birth  being  placed  in 
the  year  5000,  or  more  accurately  in  the  year  5500  after 
the  creation  of  the  world  (see  Eyssel,  Georg  der  Bisclwf  dcr 
Araber,  p.  46).  But  the  Jews  would  have  been  caught  in 
their  own  net  by  any  such  curtailment.  For  according  to  the 
ancient  Elijah  tradition,^  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  was  to 
be  expected  after  2000  years  inn  and  2000  years  niin, 
therefore  after  the  year  of  the  world  4000;  and  the 
Talmudists  are  conscious  that  this  term  has  been  long  ex- 
ceeded without  His  appearing.  According  to  the  computa- 
tion of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  advent  of  Christ 
really  falls  pretty  nearly  in  the  year  4000  (according  to 
Scaliger  and  Calvisius,  3950;  according  to  Kepler  and 
Petavius,  3984;  according  to  Usher,  4004). 

The  low  figure  of  the  period  elapsing  between  Adam  and 
the  Flood,  viz.  1307  in  the  Samaritan  version,  is  from  an 
historical  point  of  view  the  most  incredible,  and  yet  the 
view  that  these  are  the  original  figures  has  now  obtained 
renowned  advocates.  But  the  circumstance  that  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  duration  of  life  is  here  brought  forward  more 
clearly,  or  to  speak  correctly,  comparatively  more  so,  testifies 
rather  to  tendency  than  originality.  Bertheau  in  his  article 
on  the  numbers  in  Genesis,  ch.  v.  and  xi.,  in  the  Jahrhh.  filr 
dcutscJie  Theologic,  xxiii.  p.  657  sqq.,  has  directed  attention 
to  a  surprising  phenomenon.  The  amounts  of  tlie  duration  uf 
life  seem  to  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  adding  together 
the  numbers  of  the  years  of  generation.  Thus  the  930  years 
of  Adam's  life  result  from  adding  together  the  105  years  of 
Seth,  the  90  of  Enoch,  70  of  Kenan,  65  of  Mahalalel,  500  of 
Noah,  with  the  100  to  the  Flood.  And  Henoch's  365  years 
are  given  by  reckoning  up  the  130  years  of  Adam,  the  70 

!*  See  my  essay,   "Der  escliatologische  Denksprucli  der  Eeformatoreii,"  in 
the  Allg.  Ev.  Luth.  KZ.  1884,  pp.  G-8. 
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of  Kenan,  65  of  Mahalalel,  with  the  100  to  the  Tloud. 
J]oth  these  periods  coincide  equally  in  the  Hebrew  and  in 
the  Samaritan  text,  but  the  910  years  of  Kenan  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  addition  of  the  year-marks  of  generation  of 
the  Samaritan.  Before  however  we  regard  the  year-marks  of 
life  as  the  sum -total  of  so  unintelligent  and  nonsensical 
an  addition,  we  would  see  in  the  possibility  discovered  by 
Bertheau  a  curious  trick  of  accident.  And  that  it  is  such  is 
indeed  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  365  years  of  Henoch's 
life,  though  an  undoubted  tradition,  may  yet  also  be  obtained 
by  such  an  addition  sum.  The  Hebrew  text  reckons  349 
years  more  from  Adam  to  the  Deluge  than  the  Samaritan. 
Certainly  the  motive  of  this  increase  might  be  the  assumption 
that  two- thirds  of  the  4000  years  of  the  world,  i.e.  2666, 
elapsed  between  the  commencement  of  the  world  and  the 
departure  from  Egypt.  And  when  we  consider  the  division 
of  this  plus  of  349  years  among  the  year-marks  furnished  by 
the  periods  when  Jared,  Methuselah,  and  Lemech  begat,  a 
conclusion  more  favourable  to  the  originality  of  the  Samaritan 
text  may  be  drawn.  To  these  proofs  from  probability  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Samaritan  computation  by  Bertheau  and 
Dillmann,  another  has  been  added  by  Budde  in  his  work  on 
Biblical  Primceval  History,  1883.  He  starts  from  the  view 
that  the  ten  antediluvian  patriarchs,  who  now,  when  opposed 
to  the  Cainites,  all  appear  as  saints  (which  however  is  not  the 
case,  the  contrary  being  proved  by  the  sole  deliverance  of 
Noah),  were  originally  divided  into  a  godly  and  an  ungodly 
half;  Mahalalel  closing  the  godly  half,  while  with  Jared,  whose 
name  means  decline,  begins  that  decay  of  morals  out  of  which 
Henoch  was  removed.  The  Samaritan  gives  the  most  faithful 
representation  of  this  downfall.  In  the  Hebrew  text  it  is 
only  Methuselah  who  attains  to  the  year  of  the  Deluge  (which 
according  to  the  inconsiderate  division  of  the  year-marks  of 
generation  in  the  LXX.  he  survives  by  about  fourteen  years). 
In  tlie  Samaritan,  on  the  other  hand,  the  year  of  the  Deluge, 
viz.  1307,  is  the  death  year  alike  of  Jared,  Methuselah,  and 

0 
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Lemecli.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  are  to  be 
thought  of  as  perishing  in  the  Flood ;  still  it  is  probable  that 
this  form  of  the  chronological  table  is  designed  to  represent 
how  the  Sethitic  line  at  last  fell  in  their  representatives  into 
moral  corruption  and  incurred  the  judgment  of  the  Flood. 
Budde  thinks  that  the  Hebrew  text  changed  the  1307  (from 
Adam  to  the  Flood)  of  the  Samaritan  into  1656  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Methuselah  alone  survive  till  the  year  of 
the  Deluge,  and  the  others  all  die  previously;  that  the  1656 
years  are  derived  from  the  1657  which  according  to  the 
Samaritan  elapsed  from  Adam  to  the  death  of  Noah ;  he 
thinks  he  can  also  explain  the  subtraction  of  the  one  year. 

But  all  these  are  mere  possibilities.     What  is  here  regarded 
as  the   intention   of  the   Hebrew  may   on    the   contrary   be 
considered  as  the  intention  of  the  Samaritan.      One  thing  is 
certain,  viz.  that  the  increase  of  the  year-marks  in  the  LXX. 
presupposes  the  shorter  rates  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan. 
But  if  we  further  ask  whether  the  authentic,  i.e.  the  original 
computation  in  the  text  of  the    Pentateuch,  is    that   of  the 
Hebrew  or  that  of  the  Samaritan,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  figures  in  both  are  based  upon  arithmetical  reflection  ;  and 
since  the  Samaritan  also  can  make  no  higher  claim,  it  speaks 
in  favour  of  the  Hebrew,  that  its  1656  years  show  themselves 
to  be  the  product  of  an  intelligent  systematic  chronology.     For 
if  1656  years  elapsed  between  Adam  and  the  Deluge,  there 
will  be  found,  on  following  the  Hebrew  chronology  on  to  the 
exodus,  2666  years,  and  these  are,  as  Alfred  von  Gutschmid 
perceives,  two -thirds  of  4000    years.      Hence  the   number 
1656   comes  from  a  system  which,  according  to  the  before- 
mentioned    Elijah   tradition,   reckoned    the   duration    of   the 
world  to  the  j<an  ub^V,  the  time  of  Messiah,  at  4000  years  (i.e. 
100  generations  of  40  years  each),  and  made  two-thirds  of  this 
entire  duration  of  the  world  to  have  ela]3sed  when  the  exodus 
and  the  giving  of  the  law  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  period. 
If  one  of  the  three  numbers  from  Adam  to  the  Flood,  1656 
(Heb.),  1307  (Sam.),  and  2242  (LXX.),  can  be  regarded  as 
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anything  more  than  an  arbitrary  product,  it  is,  as  Noldeke 
also  judges  {UntcrsuchuiKjcn,  p.  112),  the  1G56  of  the 
Hebrew  ;  and  I  agree  with  Ed.  Konig  (**Beitrage  zur  biblischen 
Chronologie,  i.,"  in  Luthardt's  Zcitschri/t,  1883,  p.  281  sqq.), 
that  the  Hebrew  has  preserved  the  most  ancient  and  original 
computation,  wliile  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  exhibit  in  this 
respect  secondary  phases  of  the  Old  Testament  text.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  tliat  the  Babylonians,  according  to  Berosos, 
reckon  120  Sarc  (crapo?,  i.e.  chief  number,  from  the  Accad. 
mr,  many,  mass  =  3600)  =  432,000  years,  from  Aloros  to 
Xisuthros  ;  and  that,  as  Jul.  Oppert  has  shown  in  the  article 
iiu  the  dates  of  Genesis  in  the  Gotting.  Anzcigen,  1877,  No.  10, 
this  432,000  has  with  the  1656  years  of  the  Hebrew  tlie 
common  divisor  72. 

But  the  question  as  to  the  motives  for  distributing  these 
1656  years  just  as  has  been  done  among  the  ten  antediluvian 
patriarchs,  has  hitherto  defied  all  ingenuity.  What  cannot  be 
understood  as  the  work  of  reflection  proves  itself  to  be  tradi- 
tion. What  then  is  our  position  with  respect  to  the  state- 
ments of  prolonged  life,  whicli  reach  from  777  to  960  years  ? 
Every  attempt  to  reduce  the  years  to  shorter  periods  has  been 
vain.  Two  Byzantine  monks,  Anianos  and  Panodoros,  and  in 
recent  times  Hensler,  Rask,  Lesueur,  tried  this  expedient. 
The  lirst  reckoned  the  year  at  three  months,  the  latter  at  one 
month,  the  third  {Revue  arcliMogique,  1858)  at  Chaldee  Sossi 
of  sixty  days.  But  such  reductions  are  incompatible  witli 
the  text  as  it  now  stands ;  the  statements  of  the  years  of 
generation  in  the  cases  of  Mahalalel  and  Henoch  make  tlieni 
impossible,  while  the  total  amount  of  the  period  from  Adam 
to  the  Flood,  which  certainly  is  not  put  too  high  at  1656 
years,  is  intolerably  dwindled.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  so  long  a  duration  of  life  as  is  spoken 
<jf  in  ch.  V.  cainiot  be  conceived,  of  either  histoi'ic  or  present 


^  The  Babylonian  432,000  years  also  dwindle,  when  viewed  as  the  days  ol'  a 
year  of  360  days,  to  1200  years, — an  improbable  amount  which  does  not  even 
roach  the  1307  of  the  Samaritan. 
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human  nature.  In  the  present  time  only  one  out  of  100,000 
attains  the  age  of  100,  and  only  one  out  of  500  that  of  90. 
According  to  Alex.  Becker  however,  a  lifetime  of  150  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  snow  mountains  of  South  Dagestan,  nor, 
according  to  Riley,  Prince  Piickler,  and  others,  one  of  200  in 
the  Arabian  deserts  of  Africa.  In  primaeval  times  however  a 
longer  lifetime  than  even  200  years  must  be  esteemed  possible. 
Tlie  state  of  integrity — says  Zockler  in  his  Lehre  vom  Urstandc 
der  Menschheit,  1879 — was  succeeded  by  a  stage  of  transition, 
during  which  death,  the  result  of  sin,  but  slowly  overcame 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  strong  physical  organization  of 
primitive  mankind.  At  all  events  the  climate,  weather,  and 
other  natural  conditions  were  different  from  those  of  the  post- 
diluvian world,  while  life  w^as  much  simpler  and  flowed  on  in  a 
more  equable  course.  And  what  w^as  already  probable  in  itself, 
viz.  that  men  should  then  live  longer  than  they  do  at  present, 
is  testified  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  popular  legends.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  ^Epy.  130,  childhood  lasted  in  the  silver  age 
130  years,  which  presupposes  a  lifetime  of  1000  years  in  the 
golden  age.  2  Isaiah  Ixv.  20-22,  predicts  the  restoration  of 
such  length  of  life  in  the  latter  days.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  3.  9, 
repeated  in  Eusebius,  Prcep.  ix.  15)  appeals  to  Egyptian, 
Chaldee,  Phoenician  and  other  ancient  testimony  for  the 
gradual  shortening  of  human  life  from  1000  years. 

Hence  the  enormous  length  of  life  seems  comparatively  less 
strancfe  than  the  lateness  of  the  first  births.     Noah  does  not 

o 

become  a  father  till  his  500th  year.  It  is  here  certain 
that  the  letter  conceals  some  enigma,  for  such  long  celibacy 
is  not  connected  with  his  piety,  Henoch  becoming  a  father  at 
65.  And  if  we  further  keep  in  view  the  relation  of  the  years 
of  generation  to  the  length  of  life,  in  Adam  130  and  939,  in 
Enosh  90  and  905,  in  Jared  162  and  9  62,  in  Henoch  65  and 
365  (the  number  of  days  in  a  solar  year),  the  consideration  is 
pressed  upon  us  that  a  computation  which  is  the  result  of 
reflection  here  takes  the  place  of  deficient  special  tradition. 
From  this  we  may  further  infer  that  the  numbers  930,  912. 
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905,  etc.,  designate  epochs  of  antediluvian  liistory  which  are 
named  after  their  chief  representatives,  and  that  the  period 
of  these  epochs  is  oUotted  to  the  individual  life  of  these 
chief  representatives,  as  though  it  had  extended  over  the 
whole  period. 

The  Cainitic  and  Sethitic  tables  may  originally  have  been 
one  which  contained  the  descendants  of  Adam,  through  Cain 
and  Seth,  side  by  side.  The  names  in  the  two  lines  were  not 
originally  Hebrew,^  they  were  therefore  linguistically  trans- 
formed by  tradition,  and  much  that  is  striking  in  the  relation 
of  the  names  in  the  one  to  those  in  the  other  may  (altliough 
it  can  also,  as  we  saw  at  iv.  18,  be  differently  explained)  be 
the  result  of  the  separation  of  tlie  one  table  into  two. 
Moderns,  since  Buttmann's  Mythologus,  think  otherwise, 
especiall}^  Budde,  according  to  whom  the  original  table  of  the 
Cainites  and  that  of  the  Sethites,  wdiich  was  a  modification  of 
it,  are  two  independent  attempts  to  deduce  primitive  mankind 
from  Adam,  whose  eldest  son  was  according  to  the  one  Cain, 
according  to  the  other  Seth.  The  fratricide  was,  he  thinks,  a 
mere  iietion,  or  else  picked  np  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner 
of  Hebrew  tradition,  perhaps  originally  a  Canaanite  legend, 
which  was  first  inserted  by  J^  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
place  for  the  Cainitic  table  of  J^  and  the  Sethitic  table 
of  J-  in  one  and  the  same  work.  In  the  fundamental  woik, 
Le.  in  Q,  which  furnishes  the  scaffolding  of  the  present  Genesis, 
there  was  no  Cainitic  table,  and  nothing  about  Cain  and  Abel, 
but  a  mere  register  of  the  Sethites  which  has  been  garnished 
irom  that  of  J"^.  It  is  therefore  a  fiction,  with  a  tendency, 
which  gave  to  Cain  and  Seth  a  third  brother  Abel,  and 
invented  the  fratricide  and  banishment  of  Cain. 

We  feel  however  greater  confidence  in  the  truthfulness  of 
the  extant  Mosaic  picture  of  primitive  history  than  in  this 
all-knowing  hypercriticism,  which  tears  the  stones  out  of  posi- 
tion and  mixes  them  promiscuously  to  form  from  tliem  a  new 

^  Tlie  Babylonian  names  of  the  ten  primitive  kings  are  quite  diflerent.     See 
Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Paradies,  p.  149. 
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edifice  of  hypotheses,  which  reflects  all  honour  upon  its  pene- 
tration, but  offers  all  the  greater  insult  to  the  biblical  history. 
Title,  V.  la :  This  is  the  hook  of  the  generations  of 
Adam.  i2p  may  designate  any  completed  writing,  even  a 
document  consisting  of  only  a  few  leaves  or  of  a  single  one, 
such  as,  e.g.,  a  writing  of  divorcement,  Deut.  xxiv.  1  ;  or  a 
deed  of  purchase,  Jer.  xxxii.  11  ;  or  a  written  memorial,  Ex. 
xvii.  14  ;  Isa.  xxx.  8.  Gr.  Ven.  correctly  renders  :  avrrj  i) 
/8//3\o9  TUiv  >yevvi-jae(Dv ;  but  like  LXX.,  Luther  erroneously 
takes  D1j<  as  a  generic  instead  of  a  proper  name.  What  follows 
is  not  meant  to  be  a  regressive  genealogy  (as  St.  J\Iatthew 
applies  the  /8/^\o?  yevio-eco^  of  the  LXX.  ii.  4,  v.  1),  but  a 
progressive.  Nevertheless,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
continuation  of  the  beginning  made  in  Adam  in  the  right 
light,  the  origin  of  this  beginning  itself  is  recalled,  Ih :  In  the 
dag  that  Elohim  created  Adam,  He  made  him  in  the  likeness  of 
Elohim.  In  ii.  4  and  Num.  iii.  1,  what  follows  with  Ci''Zi 
belongs  to  the  title  ;  here  it  appears,  as  at  vi.  9,  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  sentence.  Schrader  construes:  On  the  day  that 
God  created  Adam,  etc..  He  blessed  them ;  but  this  would  be, 
like  i.  1-3,  ii.  4—7,  an  objectionable  and  clumsy  period.  The 
construction  of  the  sentence  Ih  is  like  Num.  iii.  13,  viii.  17. 
Ver.  2  continues  in  a  succession  of  short  sentences  like  i.  27  : 
Male  and  female  erecded  He  them ;  and  He  blessed  them,  and 
called  their  name  Adam  {man),  in  the  dag  when  they  ivere 
created.  There  is  here  another  repetition  of  what  was  alluded 
to  i.  27,  and  related  in  detail  in  ch.  ii.,  viz.  that  man  was  first 
created  as  one,  and  not  paired  till  afterwards.  That  it  was 
God  Himself  who  called  the  first  created  pair  D"ix  may  be 
regarded  as  referring  back  to  i.  26,  where  God  speaks  before- 
hand of  the  bein"  ^vith  whom  He  is  about  to  conclude  the 
series  of  His  creations  as  D"ix.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
matter  that  the  name  of  the  first  created  was  a  generic  name, 
which  afterwards  became  his  proper  name.  The  birth  of  Seth, 
ver.  3  :  And  Adam  lived  a  hundred  ccnd  thirtg  gears,  then  he 
hrgat  in  his  likeness  after  his  image  and  called  his  name  Seth. 
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After  ^ji*l  (from  the  Hipli.  "iv^n,  which  is  more  accurate  and 
customary  than  nf'S  ch.  iv.)  we  have  to  supply  in  thought  i? 
(a  son),  which  the  narrator  omits,  because  he  desires  to  state 
in  a  general  manner  that  Adam  transmitted  his  human  nature 
in  his  own  image.  The  expression  :  in  his  likeness,  after  his 
image  (comp.  i.  26,  "  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness  "),  means 
to  say  that  tlie  nature  of  the  begotten  corresponded  to  that  of 
the  begetter,  and  indeed  in  that  present  precise  condition 
whicli  the  self  -  decision  that  had  meantime  taken  place 
involved.  The  likeness  of  Adam  is  not  opposed  to,  though 
it  differs  from,  the  absolute  directness  of  the  likeness  of  God. 
Adam,  not  the  mother  (iv.  25),  here  appears  as  the  name- 
giver,  the  validity  of  the  name  depending  indeed  upon  his 
acquiescence  and  confirmation.  It  is  as  clear  as  day,  says 
Budde,  that  the  generation  of  Seth  must  be  regarded  as 
the  first  human  generation.  This  cannot  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  "iiy  after  nbvi,  for  after  iv.  25 
such  a  nij;  was  needed,  but  would  be  here  out  of  place. 
Certainly  Seth  becomes  the  first  human  child,  if  we  pre- 
suppose that  the  author  of  this  table  of  Sethites  either 
knew  or  desired  to  know  nothing  of  iv.  25  and  what  is 
connected  with  it.  We  may  regard  this  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, for  the  sources  J  and  Q  have  not  become  canonical, 
and  in  their  combination  the  deficit  of  the  one  is  historically 
and  unhesitatingly  met  by  the  plus  of  the  other.  The  re- 
mainder of  Adam's  lifetime  and  total  amount  of  his  years, 
vv.  4,  5  :  And  the  days  of  Adam,  after  he  hegat  Seth,  amounted 
to  eight  hundred  years,  and  he  hegat  sons  and  daughters.  And 
all  the  days  that  Adeem  lived  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and, 
thirty  years,  and  he  died.  With  regard  to  the  syntax  we 
remark  for  here  and  onwards,  that  (1)  the  numbers  2  to 
10  are  followed  by  the  object  numbered  in  the  plural,  e.g. 
D"*:^  cbn,  the  higher  numbers  by  the  sing.,  e.g.  n^c^  D'c^7t^ ; 
65  is  expressed,  ver.  21,  by  njc^  D''5^'t^'^  trbn  ver.  15  more  par- 
ticularly by  nrc^  D^D'n  D^rj^"  c^bn;  (2)  the  units  precede  the 
tens  and  botli  the  hundreds ;  we  also  say  five  and  sixty,  but 
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not  tliirty  and  a  hundred,  as  eg,  ver.  3  ;  (3)  in  the  higher 
compound  year  marks  ^'''^f,  or  especially  ^y^,  is  used  with  the 
numbers  up  to  ninety-nine,  and  especially  n3f'  with  the 
hundreds,  e.g.  nr^  n^i^o  c6k>i  n;*^  u^^m  t^bn;  (4)  because 
nyj^  is  feminine,  the  masculine  form  of  the  numerals  3-10, 
which  is  syntactically  the  feminine,  is  combined  with  it ; 
(5)  njjr  nxo  (a  hundred  in  years)  is  used  interchangeably,  and 
is  of  like  significance  with  HiC^  ns?p  (a  century  of  years).  We 
have  translated  the  verb  nM  in  the  summings  up  by  "  amount 
to  "  (make  up) ;  it  means  to  become,  and  here  the  becoming,  i.e. 
the  resulting  total.  Summary  of  Setli's  life,  vv.  6-8:  And  Seth 
lived  a  hundred  and  five  years,  and  hegat  Ends.  And  Seth 
lived,  after  he  begat  Enosh,  eight  hundred  and  seven  years,  and 
hegat  sons  and  daughters.  And  all  the  days  of  Seth  amounted  to 
nine  hundred  and  limlve  years,  and  he  died.  Summary  of 
the  life  of  Enosh,  vv.  9-11:  And  Enosh  lived,  ninety  years, 
and  hegat  Keno.n.  And  Enosh  lived,  after  he  hegat  Kenan,  eight 
hundred  and  fifteen  years,  and  hegat  sons  and  daughters.  And 
all  the  days  of  Enosh  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  five  years, 
and  he  died.  Summary  of  the  life  of  Kenan,  vv.  12-14: 
And  Kenan  lived  seventy  years,  and  hegat  Malicdalel.  And 
Kenan  lived,  after  he  hegat  Malicdalel,  eight  hundred  and  forty 
years,  and  hegat  sons  and  daughters.  And  cdl  the  days  of  Kenan 
amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  ten  years,  and  he  died.  Sum- 
mary of  the  life  of  Mahalalel,  vv.  15-17:  And  Mahalalel 
lived  sixty  and  five  years,  and  hegat  Jared.  And  Malicdalel 
lived,  after  he  hegat  Jared,  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and 
hegat  sons  and  daughters.  And  cdl  the  clays  of  Mahalalel 
amounted  to  eight  liundred  and  ninety-five  years,  a.ncl  he  died. 
Summary  of  the  life  of  Jared,  vv.  18-20:  And  Jared  lived 
a  hundred  and  sixty-two  years,  and  hegat  Henoch.  And  Jared 
lived,  after  lie  hegat  Henoch,  eight  hundred  years,  and  hegat  sons 
and  claughte7's.  And  cdl  the  days  of  Jared  luere  nine  hundred 
and  sixfy-tvjo  years,  and  he  died.  One  summary  after  another 
ends  with  rib^i^  the  pausal  form  of  np*^"i.  Death  always  forms 
the  dark  background  of  even  these  long  lifetimes.    All  at  last, 
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from  Adam  onwards  (Eom.  v.  14),  fall  victims  to  this  reigning 
king  of  terrors.  ITenocli  alone  forms  an  exception,  and  is 
translated  to  another  life  witlioiit  dying. 

Summary  of  the  life  of  Henoch,  vv.  21-24:  And  Henoch 
lived  sixty  and  five  years,  and  hegat  Methuselah.  And  Henoeh 
ivalked  with  God,  after  lie  hcgat  MethusSlah,  three  hundred 
years,  and  hegat  sons  and  daughters.  And  the  sum  of  the  days 
of  Henoeh  amounted  to  three  liundred  and  sixty-five  years. 
And  Henoeh  walked  with  God,  and  he  loas  not ;  for  Elohim 
took  him.  At  ver.  22  the  question  of  astonishment  is  sug- 
gested :  Was  he  not  then  godly  till  after  the  birth  of  his 
eldest  son  ?  (Budde,  p.  170  sqq.).  Jerome  meets  this  question 
hy  inserting  et  vixit  before  2^ostquam  genuit,  as  does  also  the 
LXX.  in  de  Lagarde's  text.  But  anibidavit  cum  Deo  itself 
stands  in  the  case  of  Henoch  for  et  vixit  in  the  other  sum- 
maries; but  ver.  21  is  not  yet  the  place,  as  the  narrator  has 
the  tact  to  perceive,  for  giving  up  the  Ti^l  everywhere  else 
employed.  D'Ti'^mh,  used  twice,  is  once  exchanged  for  ^'^rh'i^  ; 
Budde  thinks  that  the  reason  for  Henoch's  removal  was 
perhaps  inserted  from  the  Jahvistic  table  of  Sethites, 
where  perhaps  'n  ^r^th  stood  for  D\"i^«n-nN*,  wliich  E.  trans- 
formed to  correspond  better  with  the  neiglibouring  D\n^x 
(p.  174  sq.).  But  is  not  D\i^Nn-nsi  -i^nnn  defended  as  pro- 
ceeding from  Q  by  vi.  9  ;  and  is  not  rix  pnnn^  which  is  in 
the  Old  Testament  predicated  exclusively  of  Henoch  and 
Noah,  something  different  from  ''JSp  IPnnn^  xvii.  1,  xxiv.  40, 
and  ''inN*,  Deut.  xiii.  5  ?  Are  not  n'^rh^n  and  wrh^  similarly 
exchanged  e.g.  Jonah  iv.  7  sq. ;  and  may  not  any  piece  of 
writing  be  mangled  by  such  overstrained  ingenuity  ?  "  To 
walk  with  God"  means  to  the  narrator  the  most  intimate 
communion  and  closest  intercourse  with  the  Deity.  Similarly 
does  Mai.  ii.  6  say  of  Levi  or  tlie  priest,  as  admitted  to 
the  greatest  nearness  to  God,  and  as  a  teacher  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God  whose  behaviour  accorded  thereto :  ^^^  '^\}, 
Henoch's  intimate  communion  with  God,  from  which  the 
Knoch-legend  inferred  his  close  acquaintance  with  tlie  secrets 
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of  the  Deity  (Judg.  v.   14  sq.)  and  the   world  of  spirits,  is, 

considering  the  close  relation  in  which  the  Bible  and  antiquity 

in  general   placed   spirits  and   stars,  connected  also  with  his 

being  esteemed,  by  Eusebius,  Prcep.  ix.  17,  comp.  H.  E.  vii.  32, 

as  the  predecessor  of  Abraham  in  the  knowledge  of  the  stars, 

and  is  in  accordance  with  his  departure  from  the  world.     The 

consecutive  '^^!'^X  used  with  the  force  of  a  verb  in  the  perfect, 

is  the  expression  of  a  sudden  disappearance  (comp.  xlii.  13,  36  ; 

Job  vii.  8  ;   Ges.   Thcs.  p.  82).     On  a  sudden  he  was  gone, 

without  sickness,  without  dying,  without  burial ;  for  Elohim 

had  taken  liim,  i.e.  removed  him  from  this  visible  world  and 

taken  Him  to  Himself,  and  hence  to  a  higher  life  (npP,  as  at  the 

going  up  of  Elijah,  2  Kings  ii.  3,  9,  10  ;   comp.  the  passages 

in  Ps.  Ixxiii.   24,  xlix.    16,   which  perhaps  are  allusions  to 

this).      Not   that  he  was  made   a  participator  of  the  glory 

which  awaits  the  righteous  at  the  resurrection.      Christ,  who 

was  the  first  to  rise,  was  also  the  first  to  be  glorified.      The 

glorification  of  Henoch  would  deprive  Him  of  the  precedence, 

and  the  translation  of  Henoch  to  the  heaven  of  God  and  the 

angels  would  deprive  Him  of  the  honour  of  having  opened  to 

men  the  heaven,  in  which  no  Old  Testament  visions  show  as 

yet  any  holy  human  being.     .God  translated  him  from  this 

world  of  sin  and  sorrow  without   letting  him  be  subject  to 

death  (Wisd.  iv.  10  sq. ;  Heb.  xi.  5),  therefore  by  means  of 

eVeVSfo-i?  without  €/cBucrt<;   (2   Cor.  v.  4  ;   1    Cor.  xv.  51  sq. ; 

1   Thess.  iv.  17)  into  a  condition  which  resembled  the  lost 

Paradise  (Irenseus,   c.  Hoer.  iv.  5)      He   thus  exempted  him 

from  the  law  of  death  or  tlie  return  to  dust,  showing  thereby, 

that  though  He  had  subjected  men  to  this  law,  He  had  not 

bound    Himself    to    it.       The    Babylonian    tradition    makes 

Hasisadra  (Xisuthros  =  Noah)    to  have    experienced  such    a 

removal.       Similar    events    in    heathen    myths    are    kindred 

images   of   heavenward    aspirations    (Niigelsbach,   Homerische 

Theol.  vii.  32).     This  wondrous  issue  of  Henoch's  life,  falling 

in  the  middle  of  the  time  between  Adam  and  the  Flood,  was 

a  preaching  of  repentance  (Ecclus.  xliv.  16),  and  to  the  faithful 
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an  object  for  the  eye  of  hope  to  rest  upon — it  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  reign  of  death  a  finger-post  pointing  backwards  to  show 
that  an  ascending  development  of  man  was  possible  even 
without  death,  and  forwards  to  show  that  the  aspiration  after 
redemption  from  tlie  dominion  of  death  and  Kades  would 
not  remain  unsatisfied.  Summary  of  Methuselah's  life,  vv. 
25-27:  And  Methuselah  lived  a  hunched  and  eighty-seven 
ycarSy  and  hegat  Lemeeh.  And  MetMtselah  livedo  after  he  begat 
Lcmech,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  years,  and  hegat  sons  and 
daugJifers.  And  all  the  days  of  Methuselah  amounted  to  nine 
hundred  and  sivty-nine  years :  and  he  died.  The  name 
npLnno  might  mean  a  man  of  missiles  (--1-;),  therefore  an 
armed  man,  but  more  probably  a  man  of  sprouting  (Assyr. 
sillu),  a  scion,  a  descendant.  Summary  of  Lemech's  life, 
with  a  Jahvistic  explanation  of  the  name  of  Noah  inter- 
woven, vv.  28-32  :  And  Lemeeh  lived  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  years,  and  hegat  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Noah,  saying : 
This  same  will  comfort  us  from  our  ivork  and  from  the  toil  of 
our  hands,  from  the  ground  which  Jahvch  liath  cursed..  And 
Lemeeh  lived,  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  years,  and  hegat  sons 
and  daughters.  And  the  sum  of  the  days  of  Lemeeh  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years :  and  he  died.  Lemeeh 
the  Cainite  was  full  of  insolent  defiance ;  Lemeeh  the  Sethite, 
on  the  contrary,  has  no  other  joy  than  in  the  promised  future. 
When  Noah,  the  tenth  from  Adain,  was  born  to  him,  he  com- 
bines with  him  the  hope  of  a  final  close  of  the  troublous  days 
which  have  hitheito  prevailed,  and  in  which  the  curse  of  sin 
has  borne  rule.  His  words  breathe  an  elevated  and  joyous 
frame,  and  are  in  consequence  euphoniously  and  poetically 
arranged.  The  Jahvistic  explanation  of  the  name  nb  has 
been  unjustly  found  fault  with  {DMZ.  xxiv.  208).  Proper 
names  are  as  a  rule  meant  only  as  a  reminder  or  a  hint  (13T) 
of  the  thoughts  intended  (see  Grilnbaum  in  DMZ.  xl.  2oo). 
Besides,  the  phonetic  groups  n:  and  on^  are  both  expressions 
imitative  of  the  sound  of  breathing  again ;  IP  Dn^,  to  comfort, 
i.e.  to  cause  to  breathe  again  from  something,  is  here  a  more 
significant  synonym  of  TP  D'^l",  to   procure  rest  {resjnratiojicm) 
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from  anything,  Deut.  xii.  10  ;  Isa.  xiv.  3  ;  comp.  Estb.  ix.  IG. 
While  in  the  house  of  Cain  tliere  is  rejoicing  even  to  defiance 
over  the  newly  invented  alleviations  and  means  of  security 
for  earthly  life,  we  here  perceive  a  deep  sigh  over  its  toil  on 
account  of  the  Divine  wrath.  Lemech  hopes  that  his  son  is 
the  man  who  will  introduce  a  turn  for  the  better.  And  he 
was  not  deceived.^  For  though  the  final  consolation  was 
reserved  for  the  more  distant  future,  yet  the  transition  from 
a  world  in  which  the  curse  predominated  to  a  world  in  which 
the  blessing  predominated,  and  over  which  the  rainbow  was 
extended  as  the  sign  of  a  new  covenant  of  God  wdth  man,  a 
pledge  of  the  future  total  abolition  of  the  curse,  the  future 
sole  supremacy  of  love,  w^as  accomplished  in  Noah.  At 
ver.  32  a  start  is  made  tow\ards  completing  these  Toledoth 
with  the  tenth  genealogical  member :  And  Noah  ivas  Jive 
hundred  years  old:  and  he  hegat  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhcth. 
The  chronological  method  of  these  historical  tables,  according 
to  which  computation  is  always  made  (apart  from  the  case  of 
Seth)  from  the  birth  of  the  first-born  to  that  of  the  succeed- 
ing first-born,  j^laces  it  beyond  doubt  that  Shem,  and  not 
Japheth,  as  might  appear  from  ch.  x.,  is  to  be  thought  of  as  the 
eldest.  The  two  other  sons  are  named  too-ether  with  the  first- 
l)orn  Avithout  the  year  of  their  birth  being  stated.  The  five 
hundredth  year  being  that  of  the  birth  of  Shem,  and  the 
terminus  a  quo  for  that  of  the  others.  They  are  named 
together,  because  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  post- 
diluvian triple-branched  human  race  that  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob  do  to  the  chosen  people.  How  long  jSToah  lived  after 
the  birth  of  Shem,  and  what  was  the  entire  duration  of  his 
life,  is  not  here  told,  the  tenth  member  of  the  Toledoth  being 
left  unfinished,  because  it  is  to  be  independently  treated  farther 
on  as  n:  mi^in  with  the  history  of  the  Flood  inserted.  We  are 
first  however  made  acquainted,  in  a  j)assage  of  peculiar  colour- 
ing, with  the  corruption  of  morals  which  had  set  in  in  the 
days  of  Koah. 

1  Badde   tliiiiks  that  it   was   J^  who  added  v.  29,    with   reference   to   the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  whicli  began  with  Noah. 
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The  Antediluvian  Patriarclis. 

The  figures  in  brackets  in  the  LXX.  column  are  tlie  readings  of  the 
Cod.  Alexandrinus. 
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1  Beside  190,  the  reading  290  is  also  found  (Simon  Halatensis  in  Assemani 
Blhl.  iii.  213),  but  the  assumed  3000  years  from  the  Creation  to  the  death  oi 
Teleg  (whose  name  Hesychius  interprets  ^fAi<rv,  as  denoting  the  middle  of  the 
6000  years  of  the  world  down  to  Christ)  result  all  the  same  (K«7vSv,  with  his 
130  years  in  Gen.  xi.  being  omitted)  from  the  number  2262  (which  presupposes 
the  reading  190,  and  also  187),  by  adding  to  this  135  years  to  the  birth  of  Selah, 
130  to  that  of  Eber,  134  to  that  of  Peleg,  and  339  of  Peleg's  lifetime.  Ephrem, 
on  the  other  hand,  reckons  from  the  Flood  to  Abraham  940,  and  consequently 
from  Adam  to  Abraham  3000  years,  which  agrees  with  neither  of  the  three 
systems.  On  the  6000  years  of  prechristian  history,  see  Chronkon  Panch.  ii. 
p.  117,  ed.  Bonn.     The  Book  of  Jubilees  follows  the  ligures  of  the  Samaritan. 

2  Changed  by  Dcmetriu.s,  Jul.  Africanus  and  many  others  into  187  (as  A**), 
because  with  the  other  computation  ^lethuselah  would  have  survived  the  Deluge 
fourteen  years. 

*  This  number  is  chiefly  advocated  by  the  Fathirs.  Josephus  reckons  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Flood  2656,  or  rather  2256  years.  See  Kuenen,  Les  Orifjines 
du  Texte  Masorethique,  p.  35. 
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JUDGMENT  CALLED  FORTH,  THE  LONG-SUFFERING  OF  GOD,  AND 
THE  DECREE  OF  JUDGMENT,  VI.  1-8. 

The  origin  of  siu  was  related  in  cbs.  ii.  and  iii.,  and  its 
increase  in  the  Cainitic  race  with  which  the  Sethitic  is  con- 
trasted in  ch.  iv.,  and  here  its  almost  universal  sway,  wdiicli 
inevitably  entailed  the  judgment  of  the  Flood,  vv.  1,  2  :  And 
it  came  to  ^rtss,  when  men  legem  to  he  many  on  the  earth, 
and  daughters  ivere  horn  to  them,  that  the  sons  of  God 
saw  the  daughters  of  men,  that  they  v:cre  fair,  and  took  to 
themselves  wives  of  all  that  they  chose.  In  ''3  '•n^l  (like  xxvi.  8, 
xxvii.  1  ;  Deut.  xi.  29),  ""S  is  the  same  as  "^^'^3.  ^h?  is  dis- 
tinguished from  r)i3"i?,  as  to  become  many  is  from  to  multiply. 
Tlie  IP  of  i'sp  is  generalizing  and  partitive,  like  vii.  22,  ix.  10, 
xvii.  12,  Deut.  xv.  7,  Lev.  iv.  2,  Song  of  Sol.  iii.  6  :  which- 
ever, quascunque,  they  chose.  c:\'i^)S!n  "'ps  being  everywhere  else 
the  name  of  the  angels,  Job  i.  2,  xxxviii.  7,  Ps.  xxix.  1, 
Ixxxix.  7,  Dan.  iii.  25,  and  indeed  nomen  naturce,  as  2^?^5rP 
is  nomen  officii,  it  is  most  obvious  to  think  here  of  angels.  So 
the  LXX.  (the  text  of  which  fluctuates  between  ajyeXoi  tou 
Seov  in  Philo,  de  gigantihus,  Eusebius,  Augustine,  and  Ambrose, 
find  the  reading  viol  rov  &eov,  which  has  prevailed  since 
Cyril  and  Augustine),  Philo,  ihid. ;  Josephus,  Ant.  i.  3.1; 
Aquila  {viol  t(x)v  ©ecov,  also  Jerome :  Deos  intelligens  angelos 
sive  sanetos) ;  tlie  Peshito,  which  takes  over  wrh^  ^:3,  like 
Job  i.  6,  ii.  1  (comp.  xxxviii.  7),  untranslated  ;  the  book  of 
Henoch,  which  understands  the  heavenly  p-i*y,  iyp'ijyopot ; 
the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Book  of  Jubilees, 
the  later  Jewish  Haggadah  (e.g.  in  Midrash  Ahehir  in  Jellinek, 
Klcine  Midvaschim,  pt.  iv.),  and  most  of  the  ancient  Fathers, 
from  Justin  and  Athenagoras  to  Cyprian  and  Lactantius,  also 
Methodius,  Ambrosius,  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  the  author  of 
the  work  de  singidaritate  clerieorum.  Tertullian  explains 
1  Cor.  xi.  10  by  referring  to  this  passage  {adv.  Marc.  v.  18, 
de  virg.  vclandis,  c.  7,  comp.  the  Fragment  of  Clemens  Alex. 
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p.  980,  ed.  Potter).  Griiiibaiim  has  treated  on  the  inoLley 
collection  of  myths  relating  to  the  intercourse  of  angels  witli 
the  daughters  of  men,  in  DMZ.  xxxi.  225  sqq. 

But  could  angels  have  had  carnal  intercourse  with  human 
women?  According  to  Bcrcshith  rahha,  c.  26,  E.  Simeon  b. 
Jochai  pronounced  an  anathema  upon  all  who  should  under- 
stand DM^xn  '22  of  angels  (though  the  Sohar  makes  him  affirm 
it  himself);  xVugustine  (civ.  Dei,  xv.  23)  advises  rather  to 
relinquish  the  apocryplial  fable ;  Jerome  reserves  his  judg- 
ment ;  Cyril  of  Alexandria  reckons  this  opinion  among  the 
droTrcoTara ;  Theodoret  calls  its  advocates  ifjifipovTTjToc  koI 
ciyav  rfkldioi  (Qitccst.  in  Gen.  §  47) ;  Philastrius  numbers  it 
among  the  heresies ;  the  ancient  l^rotestant  interpreters  regard 
it  as  a  Jewish  Platonizing  fancy. 

Hence  expedients  have  always  been  sought  for.  Onkelos 
translates  D^ni^sn  ^:n  by  ^^;?')?'!  '.^? ;  p.  Simeon  b.  Jochai  by 
^'^n  ^.^1 ;  as  also  Ephrem,  though  he  vacillates,  by  ^.^*"1  'J:i ; 
Symm.  renders  filii  i^otentium  ;  while  Targ.  Jer.,  the  Samaritan 
translations,  Saadia,  Arabs  Erpenii,  understand  by  DNn^j^n  '•jd, 
sons  of  men  of  eminent  position  (like  '^'hv  "^3,  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6),  and 
by  DINH  niJ3,  daughters  of  people  of  low  condition  (comp.  ms, 
opp.  c^\s,  Ps.  xlix.  3).  Spinoza  also,  together  witli  Paslii,  thus 
explains  the  expression  in  his  Tractatus  tlieoloijico-iMiticns ; 
and  Herder,  Schiller,  Phil  Buttmann  have  given  the  narra- 
tive an  imaginative  colouring  in  accordance  herewith.  But 
men  of  eminent  position  are  elsewhere  distinguished  as  C'^x  '':3 
from  ons  '•J3.  ^luch  rather  perhaps  may  D\ipNn  "':3  be  under- 
stood of  children  of  God  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

So  Jul.  Africanus  already  has :  ol  airo  tov  Xh^  SUaLOL  (see 
Gelzer,  Sextus  JuL  Africanus,  1880,  p.  62),  rejecting  the 
other  view,  on  account  of  the  double  reading  of  the  LXX. 
with  fjuvOeuerat  &)9  ol/iai ;  so  also  the  Clement.  Recog.,  accord- 
ing to  the  text  of  Pufins  :  homines  justi  qui  angeloritm  vixerant 
vitam  (i.  29),  where  nevertheless  the  view  brought  forward  in 
the  eighth  of  the  homilies  concerning  the  mingling  of  "  angelic 
fire   and   female   blood "    peeps   through ;   so   too  Adamshieh, 
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p.  100  sq.,  translated  by  Dillmann  from  the  ^thiopic,  and 
Gregor  Barliebriius  in  his  Syrische  Chronih  (Sethites  who, 
renouncing  marriage,  retired  to  the  solitude  of  Mount  Hermon), 
in  opposition  to  which  the  old  view  is  still  found  in  Bar- 
desanes' "  Book  of  Fate"  (in  Cureton's  Sjncilerjmm,  1885); 
Cyril  Alex,,  Procopius,  Augustine,  who  all  understand  it  of 
the  godly  race  of  Sethites  who,  according  to  tradition,  dwelt 
far  from  the  Cainites  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paradise,  as 
also  Luther,  after  Lyra,  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  etc.;  and  among 
moderns,  Hengst.,  Keil,  J.  P.  Lange,  Rampf  (Brief  Judd, 
1854),  Keerl  {Lehre  von  der  Herrlicliheit  Gottes,  1863),  Veith 
{Anfdnge  des  MenschengeschlecJits,  1865),  Scholz  (Die  Ehen  dcr 
Sohne  Gottes,  1865),  etc., — all  these  find  here  the  statement, 
that  as  the  human  race  became  more  widely  propagated,  the 
distinction  between  Sethites  and  Cainites  was  obliterated,  and 
godly  living  swallowed  up  by  worldly  living.  - 

The  following  reasons   however   are    decisive   against  this 
ethic  comprehension  of    the   two    notions.      (1)   Though   the 
notion   of   the   fatherhood  of  God  does  indeed  make   a  faint 
start    towards    obtaining  beyond   its  theocratic  limitation  to 
Israel    (Ex.  iv.    22  ;  Deut.   xiv.    1,   xxxii.  5  ;  Hos.   ii.    1)   an 
ethical   and  general   human   significance    (see    especially   Ps. 
Ixxiii.   15,  not  however  Prov.   xiv.   26,  which  must  be  ex- 
plained   according  to    Prov.    xx.   7    and  the    like),  yet    this 
extension   and   deepening   goes    neither  in   the    Old  nor  the 
New  Testament  so  far,  that  w^nbi^n  ^n  and  n^^n  ^22  could  hi 
the  prosaic  style   of  historic  writing   mean    children  of   God 
and  daughters  of  worldly  men.      Such  a  view  is   here  refuted 
by  the    context   itself,  for   (2)   after    onxn    has   been   used  in 
ver.  1   of  the  human  race  without  any  secondary  meaning,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  D^j^n  nm  should  signify  women  belonging 
to  that  portion  of  mankind  which  was  alienated  from   God, 
and  not  to  the  human  race  in  general.     Hence  it  seems  that 
we  must  really  assume,  with  Kurtz    (Die  Sohne  Gottes,  etc. 
1858),  Hoelemann  ("Die  vorstindflutlichen  Hlinen,"   in   the 
JSfeucn  Bihelstudien),  Kohler  (Biblical  GescJi.),  Lenormant   (Lc^ 
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Origines  de  VHistoire,  1880,  c.  vii.)  and  others,  that  a  sexual 
intercourse  of  angels  with  women  is  here  related.  It  was 
thus  that  Jude  in  his  Epistle,  ver.  6  sq.,  in  agreement  with 
the  book  of  Henoch,  understands  the  matter;  for  tovtol^, 
ver.  7,  refers  back  to  angels,  the  unnatural  sin  of  the  men 
of  Sodom,  who  burnt  with  lust  towards  angels,  being  com- 
pared with  the  unnatural  sin  of  angels,  who  were  in  love 
with  women.  Schelling  rightly  finds  in  the  passage,  vi.  1-4, 
a  peculiarly  deep  mythological  tinge ;  and  Dinter  justly 
remarks  in  his  Schullehrer  Bihel,  that  "  only  the  scholar 
understands  its  true  meaning  by  comparison  of  this  narrative 
with  the  legends  of  other  ancient  nations."  Among  these  are 
those  Grseco-Eoman  myths  of  the  amours  of  the  gods  which 
are  branded  as  the  disgrace  of  heathenism  by  Christian 
apologists.  The  Eranian  theory,  that  a  demoniacal  corruption 
of  morals  preceded  the  appearance  of  Zarathustra,  and  that  he 
dashed  to  pieces  the  bodies  of  the  angels,  because  they  had  made 
an  evil  use  of  them  for  wandering  on  the  earth,  and  especi- 
ally for  amatory  dealings  with  earthly  women,  sounds  more 
serious  and  nearer  to  the  scriptural  account  (Jagna,  ix.  46). 

The  most  important  of  the  reasons  asserted  by  Keil 
{Luth.  Zeitschrifl,  1855,  2)  for  the  ethical  view  of  the  ""j^ 
D^n^i^n  is,  that  r\^^  n\h  is  everywhere  used  for  the  contraction 
of  actual  and  lasting  marriages.  And  this  is  certainly  the  case  ; 
comp.  also  ^t^*X  ^m  of  the  rape  of  the  women  of  Benjamin 
(Judg.  xxi.  23).  The  narrative  as  it  runs  would  hence 
mean,  not  merely  single  acts  of  intercourse,  but  lasting  and, 
with  respect  to  the  angels  (Matt.  xxii.  30),  unnatural  relations 
with  women,  who  are  subjected  by  superior  force  and  crafty 
seduction  to  their  will.  To  make  this  to  a  certain  degree 
conceivable,  we  must  admit  an  assumption  of  human  bodies 
by  angels ;  and  hence  not  merely  transitory  appearances  of 
angels  in  human  form,  but  actual  angelic  incarnation.  Even 
Servius  however  on  ^ncicl,  vi.  13,  where  gods  occupy  the 
place  of  the  sons  of  God,  does  not  go  so  far,  but  seeks  to 
make  the  matter  more  conceivable  by  saying :  rorporibus  se 
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infundebant  potestates  supernce.  This  leads  to  something  like 
possession,  and  here  we  must  let  the  matter  rest.  They 
were  daemons  who  accomplished  what  is  here  narrated,  by 
means  of  men  whom  they  made  their  instruments,  i.e.  through 
demoniacs,  who  with  demoniacal  violence  drew  women  within 
the  radius  of  their  enchantments  and  made  them  subserve 
the  purpose  of  their  sensual  lusts.  In  this  we  are  perhaps 
fT^oinfT  farther  than  the  narrator,  who  here  reduces  to  their 
germ  of  fact  the  obscene  stories  which  heathen  mythology 
delights  to  depict.  He  is  satisfied  with  degrading  to  dni^x  "•n 
the  n^rhi^  of  the  heathen  myths  (as  e.g.  Plato  in  the  Kratylos, 
398a,  says  of  the  heroes  as  demi  -  gods  :  iravTe^;  hiqirov 
r^e^ovacnv  epaa9evo<i^  t)  6eo<i  Ovtjttj'^  rj  Ovrjra  6ea<^).  The 
short  section,  vi.  1-4,  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  might  come  from 
a  separate  source,  perhaps  the  same  as  iv.  17-24  (the 
inventions  in  the  Cainite  race),  with  which  the  Phoenician 
circle  of  myths  alone  offers  points  of  contact.  But  to  isolate 
vi.  1-4,  with  Dillmann  and  others,  in  such  wise  as  to  deny 
knowledge  of  the  Flood  to  the  original  narrator,  is  arbitrary. 
Whether  vi.  1-4  may  have  been  placed  here  hj  J  ov  E  (the 
redactor) — and  who  can  decide  this  point  ? — we  have  still 
no  right  to  charge  either  the  one  or  the  other  with  having 
estranged  it  from  its  original  meaning.  What  ingenuity  is  able 
■  to  effect  has  been  shown  by  Budde,  who,  after  having  excluded 
as  of  more  recent  insertion  the  tree  of  life  and  all  connected  with 
it  from  the  history  of  Paradise,  places  vi.  3  between  iii.  2 1  and 
iii.  23  as  a  penal  decree  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  "  an  essential  element  of  the  history  of  Paradise 
has  been  preserved  as  by  a  miracle  in  vi.  3  "  (p.  244).  His  J 
also  knows  nothing  of  the  Flood.  We  think  that  even  if  vi.  3 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  diminution  of  the  duration  of  human 
life,  there  is  still  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  narrator  of  vi.  1-4 
should  not  have  regarded  the  disturbance  of  the  boundary 
between  the  spiritual  and  human  sphere  as  a  portion  of  the 
general  and  deep  corruption  which  brought  about  the  Deluge. 

'  So  in  Stallbaum,  Sclianz,  etc.  j  ipaff^'ivTi;  is  an  old  error  of  transcription. 
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The  penal  sentence,  3a:  And  JaJivch  said:  My  spirit  shall 
not  always  act  in  man,  for  he  indeed  is  also  flesh,  nn  as  the 
name  of  the  wind  is  fern.,  as  the  name  of  the  spirit  it  is 
double-gendered.  It  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  office  of 
chastisement  which  is  here  meant  (as  Targ.  II.  and  III.  para- 
phrase, and  Symm.  Grsec.  Yen.  and  Luth.  translate),  but,  the 
object  of  the  resolution  being  the  destruction  or  shortening  of 
physical  life,  the  breath  of  life  by  which  men  are  animated, 
ii.  7,  and  which  by  reason  of  its  Divine  origin  and  kinship 
w^ith  the  Divine  nature,  or  even  as  merely  a  Divine  gift,  is 
called  '•nn  by  God.  This  acts  in  man  so  long  as  it  animates 
and  rules  his  corporeal  nature.  V^\  is  the  jussive  of  jn  =  |n. 
Job  xix.  29,  Keri,  Niph.  jHJ,  in  the  meaning  of  to  act  (walten) 
(with  the  ace.  Zech.  iii.  7,  to  rule,  verwalten),  from  which 
also  pl^,  as  elative  form  for  adwan,  may  be  derived.  The 
verb  |n  is  also  Assyrian ;  this,  together  with  the  middle 
vowelled  ddnu  with  its  impf.  iclin,  has  also  the  reduplicated 
dandmo,  to  be  powerful.  But  the  Heb.  \\i  (r"i)  means  walten, 
to  act,  to  rule,  not  gewaltig  sein,  to  be  powerful,  so  as  to  let  us 
translate  with  Eiehm  :  My  spirit  shall  not  for  ever  be  power- 
ful in  men  because  of  their  (the  sons  of  God)  error.  The 
meaning  too  of  the  Arab.  j^^J,  to  be  low  (to  which  |n,  in  the 
meaning,  to  have  under  one  =  itherwalten,  to  rule  over,  might 
be  referred),  is  alien  to  the  Hebrew,  on  which  account  the 
explanation  humilietur  (Ges.  Tuch,  Ew.  Dillm.)  is  inadmis- 
sible, as  is  also  the  explanation  haUtet  (LXX.  Jer.  Onk. 
Syr.  Saad.),  which  is  based  upon  the  confusion  of  jiT' 
with  niT  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11).  The  meaning  imlten  however 
gives  a  consistent  sense,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  stray 
to  a  distance,  or  even,  with  Noldeke,^  to  find  the  passage 
"  inexplicable."  ^V>  .  .  .  '^,  placed  as  here,  has  elsewhere  the 
sense  of  "  now  and  never  (absolutely  not),"  here  of  "  not  for 
ever."     Schrader  compares  Jer.  iii.  12  (Ps.  ciii.  9)  and  Lam. 

1  In  DMZ.  xxxvii.  534.  It  is  there  rightly  shown  that  the  verbs  '•"y  are  not 
abbreviated  Hiphil  forms  of  those  in  l"y,  pT  and  jH  having  both  been  in  use 
together  down  to  the  time  of  the  Talmud. 
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iii.  31.  God  will  not  let  His  spirit  act  in  man  to  an  unlimited 
future.  He  will  take  it  back,  so  that  man  as  an  inanimate 
natural  formation  shall  fall  again  to  the  dust  from  which  he 
was  taken,  and  the  history  of  man  shall  be  over.  And  why  ? 
im  fc^^n  D2^3.  If  d:ik>  is  thus  pointed  with  Kametz  it  is  the 
inf.  of  iit^,  to  stagger  hither  and  thither,  to  go  astray  (comp. 
njEJ'  of  the  intoxication  of  passion,  Prov.  v.  1 9  sq.) :  in  their 
wandering  (that  of  the  men  of  that  time)  he  (man  as  a  species) 
is  flesh,  i.e.  in  such  going  astray  to  ungodly  lust,  man,  the 
being  who  is  both  spiritual  and  material,  becomes,  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  original  nature  and  destiny,  entirely  flesh.  Such  is, 
down  to  Dillmann,  the  prevailing  interpretation.  But  even  the 
formation  02*^^  is  very  precarious,  there  is  nothing  analogous 
to  it  but  Ci"i27  {=l%arram),  Eccles.  iii.  18.  Less  ambiguous 
would  be  ^^^^^"^  or  DJ^,^^,  according  to  the  formations,  Isa.  xxx, 
18 ;  Ps.  cii.  14.  The  enallage  numeri  is  also  objectionable,  since 
the  sing,  i^in  here  interchanging  with  the  plur.  DiC^3  is  not,  as 
e.g.  at  Ps.  v.  10,  Isa.  ii.  8,  an  individualizing,  but  a  collective 
notion.  The  combination  of  the  letters  DJK^n  with  Nin  (not 
r\'^r\,  f actus  est)  gives  the  impression  of  a  quoniam,  stating  a 
reason ;  this  is  what  might  be  expected,  and  the  LXX.  {8ta  to 
elvau  avTov^  adpKa<;)  Targums,  Samar.,  the  ancients  in  general 
and  Jewish  expositors  translate  accordingly,  without  being 
perplexed  by  the  fact  that  the  vocalization  is  not  in  accord- 
ance therewith.  Heidenheim,  who,  in  his  great  unfinished 
commentary  on  Genesis  of  the  year  1797,  points  indeed 
D^tJ'B,  but  translates,  because  he  also  is  flesh,  was  the  first  to 
remark  in  his  edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  Mem^  Enajim  1818, 
that  an  ancient  Codex,  the  Soncinian  edit,  of  1488,  and  other 
ancients  vocalize  ^^^"2.  with  Pathach.  And  this  we  esteem 
correct.  That  C'="):j'x  appears  only  this  once  in  the  Pentateuch 
need  the  less  astonish  us,  that  it  is  used  once  only  in  the 
book  of  Job,  xix.  29.  When  Dillmann  maintains  that  this 
relative  ^  is  North  Palestinian  and  later  Hebrew  and  unknown 
to  the  Pentateuch,  it  may  be  replied,  that  according  to  his 
own  view,  vi.  1-4  is  a  peculiar  section  and  has  a  Phoenician 
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tino-e,  and  then  that  this  ^  occurs  in  Deborah's  son^?,  JudL!:. 
V.  7,  and  is  therefore,  if  North  Palestinian,  certainly  not  late 
Hebrew.  Also  that  apparently  the  proper  name  ^^f^^  (who  is 
what  God  (is)  ?),  Ex.  vi.  22,  Lev.  x.  4,  perhaps  also  ^i<?^=inD,  iv.  18 
(if  it  is  the  same  as  the  Assyr.  mtitic  sa  ilu),  contains  it.  ^3  is 
the  same  as  ">tf^??3,  xxxix.  9,  23,  and  ^  is  elsewhere  also,  Judg. 
V.  7,  Song  Sol.  i.  7,  exchanged  for  f  (Da^,  Eccles.  i.  17  and 
frequently),  in  an  open  syllable  ^,  Judg.  vi.  17.^  Hence 
the  reason  for  the  penal  sentence  would  run :  because  he  also 
is  flesh.  The  reference  of  xin  to  Tin  is  excluded.  Kn. 
explains:  he  also  as  well  as  other  earthly  beings.  But  cer- 
tainly this  is  incorrect,  for  where  there  is  "^^2  there  is  c^sj,  and 
where  there  is  '^23  there  also  is  nn ;  but  only  man  can  become 
entirely  "ib's  by  the  spirit  losing  its  rule  over  the  flesh ;  the 
carnalized  man  is  as  it  were  devoid  of  spirit,  he  is  irvev/jua  firj 
e-xwv  (Jude  19).  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  reference 
of  DJ  to  the  whole  sentence,  as  by  Nolde  in  the  Partikel-Con- 
cordanz :  eo  quod  (he  punctuates  DJSJ'n)  ceo^te  ipse  caro,  satisfac- 
tory. What  is  most  obvious  is  to  take  i<in  DJ  together,  like 
nr  DJ,  Eccles.  i.  17:  He  too  on  his  part,  i.e.  in  the  retaliative 
sense  (as  e.g.  Isa.  Ixvi.  3  sq.) :  God  will  no  longer  let  His 
spirit  act  in  man,  because  he  too  on  his  part  has  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  action  of  the  spirit  and  is  entirely  identified 
with  flesh.  The  notion  of  flesh  is  here  not  merely  a  physical, 
but  at  the  same  time  an  ethical  one,  like  the  New  Testament 
adp^  o-apKLKo^,  the  flesh  being  so  called,  not  as  sensible, 
transitory  extern  alism,  but  as  unspiritualized,  unbridled 
sensuousness.  If  then  God  takes  His  nn  from  man,  he 
falls,  according  to  Ps.  civ.  29,  a  prey  to  death.  God  is  there- 
fore about  to  inflict  upon  the  human  race  the  penalty  of  extir- 
pation, but  He  does  not  do  this  at  once,  because  He  is  long- 
suffering,  3& ;  And  let  his  days  he  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
Whether  we  understand  this  second  half  of  the  penal  sentence 
as  a  diminution  of  the  length  of  life,  or  as  the  grant  of  a 

'  The  Babylonian  system  of  punctuation  has  throughout  k;  and  "it^S-     See 
Pinsker,  Einleitung,  p.  xxi. 
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gracious  respite,  the  expression  is  still  strikingly  sparing  in 
words.  In  the  first  case  the  meaning  is,  that  the  days  which 
man  has  henceforth  to  live  shall  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years ;  in  the  second,  that  the  days  he  has  yet  to  live 
shall  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  years;  in  the  former  we 
miss  i^^J/P,  in  the  latter  niy.  The  alternative  cannot  be  decided 
by  the  style.  It  is  strange  that  such  expositors  as  Havernick 
and  Baumgarten  should,  like  Philo  and  Josephus  before  them, 
understand  the  saying  of  a  diminution  of  the  length  of  life,  for 
to  make  120  the  maximum  is  opposed  to  the  fact  that  the  post- 
diluvian patriarchs  from  Shem  to  Terah  attained  to  a  greater 
age.  For  our  part  we  also  accept  the  view  that  J  wrote  this 
paragraph  without  having  Q  before  him, — but  that  this,  vi.  1-4, 
was  originally  unconnected  with  the  history  of  the  Flood 
(Reuss),  and  that  the  writer  knew  nothing  at  all  of  a  Flood 
(Dillm.),  results  in  our  estimation  from  a  consistently  bungling 
hunt  for  contradictions.  And  even  when  the  above-mentioned 
view  is  accepted,  the  120  years  has  still  the  unquestionable 
durations  of  Sarah's  life  127  years,  of  Abraham's  175,  Isaac's 
180,  and  Jacob's  147  against  it.  Moses  was  120  years 
old  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7^),  as  was,  according  to  Herodot.  i.  163, 
Arganthonios,  king  of  Tartessos,  and  according  to  iii.  23  the 
greater  part  of  the  Ethiopians ;  but  for  the  primitive  age,  to 
which  this  statement  at  all  events  belongs,  120  years  seems 
too  low  a  figure  for  the  maximum  of  longevity.  In  Jewish 
popular  language,  indeed,  120  years  are  proverbial  for  a  long 
life  ;  see  e.g.  a  Hebrew  inscription  in  the  church  of  S.  Giuliano 
at  Venice,  of  the  year  1544,  in  praise  of  its  restorer  Dr. 
Gianotti  of  Eavenna,  because  his  skill  had  been  able  to 
prolong  the  life  of  man  r\w  D"'n£J'yi  r\^^)2  "inv.  Nevertheless 
both  ancient  and  modern  Jewish  expositors,  e.g.  Rashi  and 
Reggio,  Abenezra  and  Heidenheim,  explain  this  120  years  of 

^  Because  Moses  was  120  years  old,  and  W^^l  t»as  the  same  numerical  value 
(345)  as  n^D,  Uy^l  becomes  in  the  Jewish  Midrash  {e.g.  Lelcach  toh,  p.  D 
and  in  Samaritan  lays  a  symbolical  name  of  Moses,  see  Geiger  in  DMZ. 
xxviii.  489-491  ;  comp.  Nestle,  ih.  xxvii.  509,  according  to  which  Trebellius 
Pollio  in  vita  Claudii  and  Barhebraus  ascribe  to  Moses  125  years  of  life. 
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a  respite  accorded  to  men  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  by 
repentance  the  judgment  of  extermhiation.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  Targums  and  Luther  paraphrase  the  saying,  and  that 
the  Midrash,  Jerome  in  his  Qiicestiones,  and  Augustine  in  Civ. 
Dei,  XV.  24,  explain  it.  Among  the  most  recent  expositors, 
Abr.  Geiger  on  the  Jewish,  and  Kohler  in  his  Biblischcn  Gesch. 
on  the  Christian  side,  and  now  Schrader  also,  advocate  this 
view,  according  to  which  VOJ  does  not  refer,  as  e.g.  in  Ps. 
cix.  8,  to  the  lifetime  of  a  single  man,  but  to  that  of  men 
taken  together,  i.e.  of  mankind  at  that  era.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  years  are  a  double  Sosse.  In  the  Babylonio-Assyrian 
sexagesimal  system,^  which  preceded  the  centesimal  system, 
computations  were  made  by  Sosses  (sussu  =  60),  Neres  (600), 
and  Sares  (3600).  But  the  figure  of  the  respite  granted  may 
also  be  taken  according  to  the  scriptural  symbolism  of 
numbers.  40  is  the  number  for  the  time  of  waiting  and 
transition,  120  the  tripling  of  this  number  of  the  crisis.  In 
this  time  of  waiting  there  arose  for  the  generation  of  the 
Flood — says  the  Midrash  on  Genesis,  section  30 — a  ti"i3,  viz. 
Noah.  Announcing  the  threatening  judgment,  he  became, 
according  to  2  Pet.  ii.  5,  hiKaioavvT]^  Krjpv^.  But  the  call  to 
repentance  of  this  announcement  was  without  result,  ver.  4  : 
The  Nepliilim  arose  on  the  earth  in  those  days  ;  and  also  after- 
wards, ivhen  the  sons  of  God  joined  themselves  unto  the  daughters 
of  men,  and  they  hare  children  to  them,  those  were  the  Gihborim 
which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown.  The  notice,  4*  *,  is  of  the 
same  kind  as  xii.  6,  xiii.  7  ;  the  order  of  the  words  is  also 
similar,  but  the  connection  with  what  precedes  is  wanting.  A 
connecting  1.  was  however  inadmissible,  and  the  narrator  does 
not  write  ^''n*^,  because  he  wants  to  give  emphatic  prominence  to 
the  subject  Qy*'??!!.  Even  Dillmann  allows  that  the  narrator 
regards  the  D'-^s:  as  proceeding  from  the  demoniacal  cohabi- 
tations,  although    he  translates   ^""n,  fucrunt.      In    sentences 

''  On  the  Babylonian  sexagesimal  system  and  its  supposed  origin,  see  Cantor, 
Gesch.  der  Mathematik,  kap.  iii.  :  Die  Bahylonier,  and  the  article,  there  made 
use  of,  of  Friedr.  Delitzsch  :  '*  Soss,  Ner,  Sar,"  in  the  jErjyptolog.  Ztitschr.  1878, 
p.  56  sqq. 
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however  of  similar  construction,  like  vii.  6,  x.  15, 1 7,  it  means 
entrance  into  appearance,  then  why  not  here  also  exstitcrunt, 
i.e.  they  entered  into  existence  ?  The  d^^^sd  are  the  same  as 
the  vy}rri\ol  ylyavje^,  Judith  xvi.  6,  who,  according  to  Wisd. 
xiv.  6,  3  Mace.  ii.  4,  comp.  Apollodor.  i.  7.  2,  fell  victims  to 
the  Deluge.  If  yLya<i  could  be  combined  with  7/9  =  f /?,  vis  (but 
see  Curtius,  Etym.  No.  128,  according  to  which,  coming  from 
the  V7a,  to  grow,  it  means  as  a  word  of  comparison  one  who 
has  grown  tall,  comp.  Lat.  ingcns),  the  derivation  of  i)^D3  from 
^"•2  or  ^ia  ~  Assyr.  'puly  to  be  strong  or  powerful  (whence  dbne 
pilS,  blocks,  squares,  and  the  proper  name  Pithiv),  would 
commend  itself.  It  would  then  be  formed  as  "i^J  is  from 
T'T  or  nit,  but  both  these  derivations  are  very  uncertain. 
On  the  other  hand,  Aquila's  ol  iircTrLirTovTe^;,  whence  Luther 
translates  "  Tyrannen "  (in  the  comm.  liomines  violenti  et 
injurii),  is  also  inadmissible,  because  f^sj  cannot  of  itself  have 
the  meaning  of  hostile  attack  and  surprise.  We  must  perhaps 
take  ^SJ  in  the  sense  of  Isa.  xxvi.  18,  comp.  bs^,  abortion 
(Muhlau-Volck,  after  Oehler),  and  regard  D'''^^D3  as  designat- 
ing, like  chance-child  =  bastard,  the  fallen  as  unnaturally 
begotten.  "  In  those  days "  refers,  if  we  have  correctly 
understood  ver.  3^5,  to  the  prediluvian  times,  and  "  also  after 
that "  to  the  period  of  the  allowed  respite,  and  not  as, 
according  to  ISTum.  xiii.  33,  it  might  be  thought,  to  the  time 
after  the  Flood,  for  what  the  spies  there  relate  from  hearsay 
cannot  determine  the  conditions  of  what  is  here  stated  his- 
torically. lp'^?  I?"'?.n5?  ^^"1  means  atqioe  etiam  postea  quum 
{^^^y  like  xxx.  38  ;  Lev.  iv.  22),  and  ij<n^  is  equally  past,  as 
|sbn^  xxx.  38.  To  have  carnal  intercourse  with  a  woman  is 
euphemistically  expressed  by  h^  ku  (to  go  in  unto  her),  xvi.  2, 
xxx.  3,  xxxviii.  8,  Deut.  xxii.  13,  or  less  euphemistically  by 
hv  5<u,  xix.  31  ;  Deut.  xxv.  5.  The  apodosis  does  not  begin 
with  onb  nV^l,  in  which  case  '^^?^y  or  nnpni  must  have  been 
said.  Hence  the  sense  is,  that  also  afterwards,  when  the 
sons  of  God  associated  with  the  daughters  of  men  and  the 
latter  bore  children  unto  them  (the  doemonian  begetters),  such 
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D^ij-W  came  into  existence.  ^^^,  will  then  have  to  be  referred 
to  these  later  born  beings,  the  narrator,  like  later  Greek 
my  thology,  distinguishing  between  a  gigantic  race  and  a  heroic 
race  which  followed  it.  Three  particulars  are  told  us  of 
these  later  born:  (1)  They  were  the  heroes,  the  r/ficOecov  jivo^; 
avSpwv,  of  Homer,  11.  xii.  23,  and  of  Hesiod's  fourth  of  the  five 
ages  of  the  ancient  world,  who  (2)  belonged  to  the  primitive 
age,  DPiy,  in  the  sense  of  K6crfjLo<i  ap-^alo^,  2  Pet.  ii.  5 — 
a  separate  member  of  the  sentence,  on  which  account  Dnn:!!! 
has  Tebir,  and  DPiyD  the  still  stronger  separative  Tiphchah ;  (3) 
they  were  men  of  renown,  i.e.  famous  in  popular  legends 
(Num.  xvi.  2),  much  spoken  of,  jroXvOpvWrjTOL. 

The  definite  decree  of  judgment,  5-7.  The  motive,  ver.  5  : 
And  JaJiveh  saw  that  great  was  the  wickedness  of  man  on  earth, 
and  that  all  the  images  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  were  only 
evil  the  ivhole  dag.  The  character  of  the  picture  is  as  dark 
as  possible.  The  depravity  is  designated  by  n3"i  {^Milra,  and 
therefore  an  adj.)  as  intensely  great  and  widespread ;  by 
13^  nh-C'TO  iy.  ("IV';,  Jahvistico  -  Deuteronomic,  viii.  21;  Deut. 
xxxi.  21,  of  the  forms  of  thought  and  will  in  their  con- 
tinual course)  as  profoundly  inward,  and  pervading  the  heart 
(=  z^ou?,  the  property  of  self-consciousness  and  self-determina- 
tion) ;  by  iV''-i)D  as  total,  and  by  Vl  P"}  (opp.  to  ^^^  '^'^,  Ps.  Ixxiii. 
1  ;  comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  33  with  the  same,  xvi.  15)  as  radical  ; 
by  Di*n"73,  per  totum  diem  =  omni  tempoi^e,  as  continual  and 
habitual.  Eesult  of  the  judicial  cognition,  ver.  6  :  A7id  it 
repented  Jahveh  that  He  had  made  man  upon  earth,  and  He 
grieved  in  His  heart.  The  ISTiph.  cnj  means  to  fetch  a 
deep  breath,  to  grieve,  and  especially  to  feel  repentance.  ^Sfynn, 
to  pierce  oneself,  to  experience  piercing,  and,  as  ^sp-^if  empha- 
sizes it,  heart-piercing  sorrow,  sounds  ev^en  more  anthropopathic. 
Just  so  does  Jahveh  say,  1  Sam.  xv.  11,  ^nnm,  and  soon  after 
this  we  read,  1  Sam.  xv.  29:  God  is  not  man  that  He  should 
repent.  On  the  one  hand,  what  Clem.  Alex,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Stoa  asserts,  that  God  is  absolute  apathy,  is, 
when  rightly  understood  (see  on  Hos.  xi.  9),  not  untrue  ;  on  the 
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other,  it  is  not  less  true,  if  rightly  understood,  that  God  feels 
repentance  when  He  sees  the  original  design  of  His  love 
rendered  vain,  that  He  feels  grief  when  His  holy  love  is 
rejected.  He  is  the  living  God,  upon  wdiom  the  sight  of 
fallen  man,  of  the  deeply  corrupted  world,  does  not  fail  to  react. 
Hence  it  is  not  with  cold  indifference  that  He  resolves  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  world,  ver.  7  :  A^id  Jahveh  said,  I  tvill 
destroy  man,  wliom  I  have  made,  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  from 
man  to  cattle,  to  creeping  things,  and  to  birds  of  the  heaven  ;  for 
it  repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  them.  The  verb  nriD,  to  wdpe 
out,  to  blot  out,  recurs  in  the  history  of  the  Flood  at  vii. 
4,  23.  The  enumeration  of  living  beings  beginning  wdth 
D*is^  is  literally  the  same  as  at  vii.  23,  and  has  more  an 
Elohistic  than  a  Jahvistic  tinge.  The  unreasoning  creatures 
are  exposed  to  the  same  ruin  as  man,  for  they  were  created 
for  his  sake  and  are  combined  with  him  in  solidarity.  But 
the  human  race  is  not  exterminated  without  its  continuance 
being  at  the  same  time  kept  in  view.  For  one  among  mankind 
was  the  object  of  divine  favour,  ver.  8  :  And  Noah  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  Jahveh,  i.e.  Noah  was  regarded  by  God  as 
worthy  that  He  should  incline  towards  him  (in  V  |n,  inclinare) 
in  pitying  love.  The  tone  of  XJf?  before  jn  falls  back  on  the 
jMuult,  which  does  not  take  place  with  Merca  before  Pashta, 
Jer.  xxxi.  2.  The  historical  narrative  of  Genesis  has  now 
again  arrived  at  the  place  where  it  interrupted  the  Toledoth 
of  Adam,  v.  32.  The  overlapping  verse,  v.  32,  was  Q's,  this 
transitional  one,  ver.  8,  is  J's,  who  here  names  ]N"oah  for  the 
first  time,  here  viz.  where  we  have  extracts  from  his  book 
which  are  used  as  the  stones  of  a  mosaic.  This  ver.  8  intro- 
duces the  history  of  Noah,  which  forms  an  independent  section, 
and  the  third  main  portion  of  Genesis. 


III. 

THE  TOLEDOTH  OF  NOAH,  VI.   9-TX.   29. 

The  title  promises  the  "  generations  "  of  Noah,  i.e.  a  statement 
of  the  posterity  of  which  he  is  the  ancestor,  or  more  generally  : 
a  statement  of  the  history  of  which  he  is  the  starting-point 
and  centre.  This  history,  so  far  as  it  forms  an  essential 
element  of  sacred  history — in  other  words,  of  the  ways  of  God 
with  mankind — is  the  history  of  the  nb  ^p,  Isa.  liv.  9,  the 
history  of  the  Flood,  of  that  great  and  long-lasting  Flood  ^  which 
took  place  during  the  life  of  Noah.  The  narrator  tarries  with 
special  interest  at  this  event,  and  describes  it  fully  with  mosaic- 
like insertion  of  whatever  his  sources  of  information  offered. 
For  the  Deluge  was  an  act,  both  of  judgment  and  salvation,  of 
the  very  greatest  importance  on  the  part  of  God.  It  was  a 
total  judgment  which  made  a  division  as  deep  and  wide,  and  of 
as  violent  and  universal  a  nature  in  the  history  of  mankind,  as 
the  final  judgment  at  the  end  of  this  world  will  alone  produce. 
This  act  of  judgment  however  is  at  the  same  time  an  act  of 
salvation,  this  sunset  the  means  of  a  new  rising  again,  a  new 
beginning. — From  the  New  Testament  standpoint  the  Flood 
appears  as  the  type  of  holy  baptism,  1  Pet.  iii.   21,  and  of 

1  In  old  high  German,  besides  sintjluot,  we  have  more  commonly  the 
original  form  sinfluot,  compounded  with  sin,  not  occurring  alone,  and  meaning 
always,  everywhere  complete  ;  hence  sinfluot  is  equivalent  to  umniaz  fluot 
[inimensum  diluvium),  by  which  old  high  German  glosses  of  the  monastery 
of  Reichenau  of  the  eighth  century  designate  the  Noachian  Deluge.  Csedmon 
has^dcZ,  saeflod,  sea-flood,  heahfldd,  high-flood,  or  viUfldd,  spring-flood,  for  it. 
The  designation  Sundflut  is  just  such  a  popular  etymological  change  of  meaning 
as  Sinngriin  for  singruna,  i.e.  evergreen  pervinca.  Luther  still  writes  ^Sw^f/^^^. 
But  on  how  early  Sundflut  had  already  made  its  appearance  in  place  of 
Shulflut,  see  Weigand's  Deutsches  WB.,  comp.  Vilmar  in  the  Pastoral- Theo- 
loijischen  Bldttern,  1861,  p.  109  sq.,  and  Glosses  to  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Theol.  LB.  of  the  Alhj.  KZ.  1862,  p.  699  sq. 
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life  arisinfj  from  death,  on  which  account  the  ancient  Church 
was  wont  to  decorate  mortuary  chapels  with  pictures  of  the 
Deluge.  Extermination  took  place  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
servation, drowning  for  the  purpose  of  purification,  the  death 
of  the  human  race  for  the  purpose  of  its  new  birth.  The  old 
corrupt  earth  was  buried  in  the  waters  of  the  Flood,  that  from 
this  grave  a  new  world  might  emerge ;  it  was  very  nearly 
thrown  back  to  the  stage  of  chaos,  that  it  might  come  forth 
from  it  as  it  were  transformed.  To  this  must  be  added, 
that  the  mountains  of  Ararat  point  to  Sinai,  the  covenant  of 
Elohim,  which  God  there  made  with  the  holy  seed  that  had 
been  preserved  and  with  the  whole  natural  world,  to  the 
covenant  of  Jahveh.  The  few  and  brief  n^  ""Jn  niyrp  (com- 
mandments for  the  sons  of  Noah)  are  the  commencement  of  a 
positive  Thorah,  are  in  tenor  and  purpose  the  foundation  and 
preparation  for  the  Sinaitic  law,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
prophetic  finger-post  to  point  out  that  as  a  law  binding  on  the 
whole  human  race  preceded  the  law  which  entered  into 
national  limitations,  so  will  the  latter  be  at  last  generalized 
to  a  law  for  all  mankind. 

There  is  a  tendency  of  modern  science  which,  as  recently 
carried  out  with  systematic  consistency  by  Goldziher,  Grill 
and  Jul.  Pepper,  restamps  the  primitive  histories  of  Scripture 
as  having  originated  from  naturalistic  myths.  This  line  has 
been  struck  out  with  regard  to  the  Flood  by  Phil.  Buttmann. 
The  names  of  Sisuthros  and  Sesostris — he  asserts — are  nothing 
more  than  reduplicative  forms  of  the  name  Sothis,  and  there- 
fore symbolical  of  Sirius  (the  dog-star),  and  also  of  rains  and 
floods  in  general.  Noah  moreover,  who  was  the  inventor  of 
wine,  is  also  a  symbol  of  water,  just  as  Ogyges  has  a  similarity 
of  sound  with  Okeanos, — Noah  was  originally  the  deity  of  the 
water,  who  sent  the  great  Flood,  it  was  a  later  form  of  the 
legend  which  made  him  its  central  point  as  a  human  being. 
Schirren  (^Wander ung en  der  JNeuseeldnder,  1856),  Gerland  (in 
Waitz'  Anthropologie,  vol.  vi.)  and  Cheyne  (art.  "  Deluge,"  in 
the  Fncyclopcedia  Britannicd)  have  advanced  still  further  on 
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this  path.  The  oldest  cosmogonies  originated,  according  to 
Schirren,  from  mythical  descriptions  of  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge  was  originally  a  mythic  picture 
of  his  setting.  Gerland,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Cheyne,  regard 
an  ether -myth  as  its  foundation.  The  sun  and  moon  are 
represented  as  mountain-tops  emerging  from  the  waters,  some- 
times as  boats  which  navigate  them,  sometimes  as  man  and 
w^ife,  the  only  beings  (with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  stars, 
their  children)  who  did  not  perish  in  the  Flood.  Cheyne  finds 
this  confirmed  by  the  names  of  the  Babylonian  Noah  and  his 
father,  but  by  reason  of  an  uncertain  reading  and  an  erroneous 
interpretation.  This  reduction  of  the  primitive  narratives  to 
allegories  of  natural  phenomena  is  like  the  reduction  of  the 
history  of  redemption  to  moral  commonplaces.  It  is  true  that 
to  heathenism,  which  deified  the  forces  of  nature,  natural 
observations  were  transformed  into  mythic  pictures  ;  but  human 
history  too,  like  the  natural  world,  surely  left  its  reflection  in 
the  consciousness,  and  we  may  hence  assume,  that  as  there 
are  nature-myths  in  which  natural  phenomena  were  incorpo- 
rated, so  also  were  historic  memories  transmitted  in  the  form 
of  legends,  which,  though  mythologically  coloured,  have  still 
the  fate  of  actual  men  as  their  subject.  Such  a  legend  is 
that  of  the  Deluge,  which  is  in  the  scriptural  account  brought 
down,  by  the  removal  of  all  mythological  embellishment,  to 
historical  prose.  The  Babylonio-Assyrian  account  is  far  more 
fanciful,  and  hence  more  poetical,  but  like  that  of  the  Bible 
so  specifically  human,  that  it  would  be  quite  as  arbitrary  to 
make  the  waters  of  ISToah  a  picture  of  the  ocean  of  heaven,  as 
to  generalize  the  victorious  Eastern  expedition  of  Alexander  into 
a  picture  of  the  victory  of  the  sun  over  mist  and  darkness. 

The  Chaldee  account  of  the  Flood  has  been  preserved  in 
Armenian  in  Eusebius'  Chronicon,  according  to  extracts  from 
Berosos  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  in  Greek  in  Syncellus ;  we 
give  it  here  in  a  free,  and  in  some  places  abbreviated  trans- 
lation, placing  together  in  important  passages  the  Armenio- 
Latin  and  the  Greek  texts.     Ardates,  the  ninth  ruler  before 
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the  Deluge,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xisuthros,  who  reigned  for 

eighteen  sares.      To  him  it  was  announced  in  sleep  by  Kronos, 

that  the  destruction  of  mankind  by  a  flood  would  take  place 

on  the  loth  of  the  month  Daesios,  and  he  was  commanded  to 

commit  to  writing  and  deposit  in  Sispara  (Sipara),  the  city  of 

the  sun,  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  all  things.      He  was 

further  bidden  to  build  a  vessel  {aKd<j)o<;),  to  enter  it  with  his 

belongings  and  nearest  friends,  to  store  it  with  food  and  drink, 

to  take  in  with  him  all  kinds  of  birds  and  four-footed  beasts, 

and  when  all  was  ready  to  set  out.      If  asked  whither  he  was 

going,  he  was  to  say :  To   the   gods,  to    beg   them   to    show 

favour  to  men.     He  therefore  built  a  ship,  according  to  the 

Divine  command,  of  15   stadia  long  and  2  wide,  and,  having 

collected   all   that   was   directed,   entered    it    with    his    wife, 

children   and   nearest   friends.     When   the   Flood  came   and 

immediately  ceased  {confcstim  cessanie,  Gr.  evdeco^  Xrj^avTos:), 

Xisuthros  sent  forth  some  birds ;  but  they  finding  neither  food 

nor  resting-place,  came   back   to  the  vessel  {tt\oIov).     After 

some   days   he   again    sent   forth   the   birds,  and   they  again 

returned  to  the   ship  {vavv)  with  mud  on  their  feet.      When 

however  they  were  sent  forth  for  the  third  time  they  stayed 

away.     Then   Xisuthros   perceived   that   the  land  had  again 

appeared,  and  took  off  a  portion  of  the  roofing  {tmv  tov  ttXolov 

pacpcov  fjLepo<i  rt),  and  when  he  saw  that  the  vessel  was  stranded 

on  a  mountain,  he    came   out   with   his   wife,  daughters  and 

pilot,  prayed  upon  the  earth  (Gr.  rrjv  yrj^),  erected  an  altar, 

sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  immediately  disappeared,  together 

with  those  who  were  with  him.      Those  who  remained  in  the 

ship   waited   in   expectation,  and  when  Xisuthros  and   those 

who   went   with   him   did   not   return,  they  came  forth  and 

sought   him,  calling   him  by  name.     He  however  continued 

invisible,  and  a  voice   resounding   downwards   from   the   air 

exhorted   them   to   the    duty  of  godliness,  and  declared  that 

because  of  his  piety  he  had  gone  to  dwell  with  the  gods,  and 

that  the  same  honour  had  been  bestowed  upon  his  wife,  his 

daughters   and   the   pilot.     It   also   told   them   to   return  to 
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Babylon  (ut  rursiim  Babilonem  proficiscerentitr),  and  that 
there  they  were,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  gods,  to  bring 
the  writings  back  from  Sispara  (Sipara),  and  to  deliver  them 
to  men,  and  that  the  place  in  which  they  now  found  them- 
selves on  coming  out  of  the  ship  was  the  land  of  Armenia. 
When  they  learned  this,  they  sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  went 
on  foot  to  Babylon.  A  portion  of  the  vessel  stranded  in 
Armenia  is  still  found  upon  the  Corduenian  mountains  of 
Armenia,  many  fetch  thence  asphalt  (hitumen),  which  they 
have  scraped  off  the  ship,  and  use  it  to  ward  off  diseases. 
When  they  arrived  at  Babylon  they  dug  out  the  writings  of 
Sispara  (Sipara),  founded  many  cities,  erected  sanctuaries  and 
rebuilt  Babylon  (iraktv  eTTLKTiaau  ttjv  Ba^vXcova).  Eusebius 
also  gives  us  the  Chaldee  legend  of  the  Flood  according  to 
Abydenus ;  the  parallels  of  this  portion  of  the  Armenian 
Chronicon  are  found  in  his  Frmp.  ev.  ix.  12  ;  comp.  Syncellus, 
Ixx.  2-15.  Here  too  Sisythros  (the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
is  here  used)  sails  to  Armenia,  and  has  speedily  to  experi- 
ence what  he  has  heard  from  God  (kuI  irapavrUa  fxtv 
KaTeXdfi^ave  ra  e/c  rod  Oeov).  The  sending  forth  of  the  birds 
takes  place  on  the  third  day,  when  the  rain  has  ceased,  and 
for  the  second  time  after  three  days  more.  Nicolaus  Damas- 
cenus,  in  Joseph,  and  Euseb.,  designates  a  high  mountain  in 
Armenia  above  (the  province  of)  Minyas,  which  is  called 
Baris,  as  the  resting-place  of  the  ark. 

The  cuneiform  account  of  the  Deluge,  which  has  been 
published  most  accurately  by  Paul  Haupt  (in  the  Ifonograjjhie, 
1881,  and  in  Schrader's  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  A.  T. 
1883),  coincides  with  the  statement  in  Berosus  in  the  im- 
portant point,  that  Noah,  who  is  there  called  Pir  napistim 
(sprout  of  life),  son  of  the  Uhara-Tuho  (meaning  servant  of 
Merodach),^  having  proved  himself  obedient  to  the  deity  in 
the  time  of  the  Deluge,  was  rewarded  witli  removal  to  the 

^  Hasisadra,  which,  occurs  in  the  inscriptions,  is  not  as  yet  warranted  as  the 
surname  of  the  hero  of  the  Flood,  but  is  according  to  all  appearance  the 
equivalent  of  Stirev&pos  {^iaovSfOi). 
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gods  (on  which  account  he  has  the  surname  ruTcu :  of  the 
distance).  Izdubar  (Nimrod)  there  seeks  him  "in  the  dis- 
tance at  the  mouth  of  the  river,"  to  ask  him  how  he,  who 
has  been  smitten  with  sickness  by  the  goddess  Istar,  may 
find  healing.  For  the  cuneiform  account  of  the  Flood  dis- 
covered 1872  by  George  Smith  among  the  brick  tablets  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  world  in  the  Daily  News  of  December  5,  1872, 
is  the  contents  of  the  11th  tablet  of  the  Izdubar-epic,  an 
episode  of  the  history  of  this  Babylonian  national  hero. 
Hasisadra  answers  his  question  by  relating  what  he  has 
himself  experienced,  by  the  history  of  his  deliverance  from 
the  great  Flood  and  of  his  translation.  The  Flood  here 
appears  as  the  work  of  the  gods  Anu,  Bel,  Adar  and  Ennugi ; 
the  god  Ea  only  co-operates  in  the  transaction,  while  according 
to  another  fragment  (interpolated  as  Col.  ii.  36-52),  Ea 
appears  to  be  the  originator  (see  Haupt  in  Schrader,  p.  57). 
We  abbreviate  the  mythologic  accessories,  though  it  is  just 
through  these  that  the  narrative  acquires  its  highly  poetic 
colouring,  and  reproduce  merely  the  succession  of  events, 
beginning  with  the  address :  "  Surripakite,  son  of  Ubara-Tutu, 
forsake  the  house,  build  a  vessel  (elippa),  collect  what  living 
creatures  you  can  get."  ^  The  measure  of  the  length,  breadth, 
and  height  of  the  vessel  are  unfortunately  no  longer  legible. 
Hasisadra  fears  to  become  by  the  execution  of  this  building 
the  derision  of  the  people  and  the  elders,  it  is  however  put 
into  his  mouth  what  to  say.  He  hides  his  silver  and  gold  in 
the  ship,  and  brings  into  it  all  his  family,  together  with  his 
servants  and  relatives,  also  the  cattle  of  the  field  {hul  sSri), 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  (umdm  sSri),  and  all  that  lives. 
When  then  the  sun  had  brought  on  the  predetermined  time, 
the  call  resounded  :  ina  lildti  usazndnu  samutu  kebdti,  at 
evening  will  the  heavens  rain  woes  (see  Paradise,  p.  156). 
In  alarmed  expectation  of  the  evening,  Hasisadra  went  into 

^  So  imist  Col.   i.   21,  as  Haupt  subsequently  acknowledged  he  read  and 
understood. 
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the  sliip  and  closed  the  door.  Buzurkurgal,  the  pilot,  was 
entrusted  by  him  with  the  direction  of  the  great  vessel. 
Then  followed  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  a  fearful  strife  of 
the  subject  powers  of  nature,  incessant  floods  of  rain  come 
from  above,  and  at  the  same  time,  while  the  earth  quakes, 
floods  of  subterranean  waters  come  from  beneath,  and  the 
billowy  mass  rises  as  high  as  the  heavens.  Among  men 
each  has  regard  only  to  his  own  preservation.  The  very 
gods  (the  subordinate  ones)  are  afraid,  and  cower  together  at 
the  lattice  of  heaven  {ina  kamdti),  they  lament  with  Istar 
the  destruction  of  mankind.  Flood  (ctbuhu)  and  storm  (mShu) 
raged  for  six  days  and  seven  nights  in  a  continual  tempest 
{sdru  —  ">V^).  At  the  dawn  of  the  seventh  day  however  the 
storm  abated,  the  flood  was  assuaged,  the  waters  fell.  Hasisadra 
sadly  navigated  the  sea  {tdmata),  with  the  dwelling-places  of 
men  filled  with  mud,  and  their  corpses  driven  hither  and 
thither.  At  last  a  tract  of  land  twelve  measures  (tan)  high 
rose  high  above  the  fearful  watery  mass.  The  vessel  was 
steering  towards  the  land  of  Nisir  (ivj),  the  mountain  there 
held  it  fast,  and  did  not  again  let  it  go.  On  the  seventh 
day  after  being  stranded  he  let  the  dove  {summatu)  fly  out, 
which  because  it  found  no  resting  -  place  returned ;  the 
swallow  (sinunhc)  also  came  back,  but  the  raven  (arihu) 
though  still  wading  in  the  water  stayed  away.  Then  he 
gradually  sent  forth  everything  towards  the  four  winds, 
erected  an  altar  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and 
offered  a  sacrifice,  the  sweet  savour  of  which  the  gods 
imbibed  with  avidity.  Only  Bel  was  enraged  because  his 
resolution  to  destroy  men  one  and  all  remained  unaccom- 
plished. He  was  however  appeased  by  the  other  gods,  who 
represented  to  him  that  it  was  unjust  to  let  the  innocent 
suffer  with  the  guilty,  and  that  there  were  yet  other  means 
of  punishment,  such  as  wild  beasts,  famine  and  pestilence. 
Then  he  took  counsel  with  himself,  went  up  into  the 
vessel,  blessed  Hasisadra  and  his  wife,  and  declared  that 
l)oth  should  be  forthwith  together  raised  to  the  gods.     Then 

Q 
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they  took  me — says  Hasisadra  to  Izdubar — and  placed  me 
at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  a  long  way  off  {ina  pi  ndrdti). 

The  clay  tablets  containing  the  epic  of  Izdubar  are  from 
the  great  library  of  Asurbanipal,  668-626  (see  Murdter, 
Gesch.  Bdbyloniens  und  Assyriens^  p.  228),  and  hence  of  the 
epoch  when  the  Assyrian  universal  empire  was  approaching 
its  close ;  the  poem  is  self-evidently  older  by  far  than  this  its 
record,  and  the  legend  of  the  Flood,  which  is  woven  into  it, 
older  by  far  than  the  poet  who  met  with  it.  Much  in  the 
description  of  the  judgment  of  the  Flood  may  be  his  own 
addition,  but  the  narrative  of  Berosus  is  a  pledge  that  he 
reproduces  the  tradition  in  all  essential  particulars.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this  episode 
of  the  Deluge  shows  no  acquaintance  with  the  hiding  and 
recovery  of  the  sacred  books,  that  tradition  gives  to  this  ancient 
event  a  testimony  of  many  voices,  though  these  do  not  always 
agree  in  all  particulars.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  in  which  we  have,  in  spite  of  all  discrepancies, 
the  legend  of  the  Flood  in  its  original  form.  And  the 
Israelitish  nation  being  conscious  of  having  come  in  the 
persons  of  its  ancestors  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  the 
district  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  will  have  to  be  regarded 
as  the  home  of  the  legend  of  the  Flood,  and  also  indeed  as 
the  scene  of  the  event  itself.  Wherever  we  meet  among 
ancient  nations  with  a  legend  of  the  Deluge  homogeneous  in 
its  chief  features,  it  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  it  has  arisen, 
if  not  directly,  yet  through  some  kind  of  medium  either  more 
ancient  or  more  recent,  from  the  source  of  legends  found  in 
Mesopotamia. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  legend  of  the  Deluge,  in  its 
wanderings  from  nation  to  nation,  would  experience  national 
transformations  in  accordance  with  the  religions  and  dwelling- 
places  of  these  nations,  and  this  circumstance  must  not  be 
abused,  as  by  Diestel  in  his  Lecture  on  the  Deluge  and  the 
ancient  legend  of  the  Deluge,  1871,  to  cut  through  undeniable 
connections. 
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The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Indian  legend  is  the  incar- 
nation (avatdra)  of  Brahma  or  Vishnu  as  a  fish  {matsja) ;  Manu 
fastens  the  cable  of  the  ship  in  which  he  finds  himself  together 
with  seven  Eishis  (sacred  minstrels)  to  the  horn  of  the  fish ; 
the  Himavat  where  the  ship  lands  has  since  been  called  "the 
Descent  of  Manu  "  or  "  the  ship's  mooring  "  {nauhandhanam). 
After  his  deliverance  he  sacrifices,  and  in  virtue  of  the  bless- 
ing produced  by  his  offering  a  new  race  of  men  arises.  Such 
are  the  main  features  of  the  Indian  legend.  It  is  not  as  yet 
found  in  the  Eigveda,  and  there  are  only  uncertain  traces  of 
it  in  the  Atharvan.  It  appears  however  only  the  more 
developed  in  Catapatlm  Brdhmana  (Weber,  Indische  Studien, 
1850,  2),  then  in  Mahdhharata  (Bopp,  Diluvium,  1829;  comp. 
Ad.  Holtzmann  in  DAIZ.  xxxviii.  181  sq.),  and  in  the  Paranas, 
especially  the  Matsja-Purana,  which  is  specially  devoted  to 
this  Vishnu- Avatara  (v.  Bohlen,  Altes  Indien,  i.  214  sqq.)  ; 
its  most  recent  form  is  exhibited  in  Bhagavata-Puranct  (ed. 
Burnouf),  a  very  modern  performance  (Felix  Neve,  La  Tradi- 
tion Iiidienne  du  Deluge,  1851).  This  Deluge  is  identical  in 
the  main  matter  and  also  in  several  details  with  the  event  of  the 
Babylonian  and  scriptural  accounts  ;  like  Noah,  Manu  becomes 
the  medium  of  a  new  and  purified  world,  being  preserved 
through  the  Flood  in  a  vessel  which  is  stranded  on  a  mountain. 
The  Greek  legend  of  the  Ogygian  Deluge  makes  Attica 
its  scene  of  action.  This  is  not  in  itself  opposed  to  its  con- 
nection with  the  legend  originating  in  the  district  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris;  it  tells  us  however  that  the  destruction 
of  mankind  by  this  Deluge  was  not  universal.  It  is  Nonnus 
who  in  his  Dioiiysiaka  first  gives  Ogygos  (Ogyges)  a  vessel : — 

"i^yvyti  ^XifixToio  ^/'  u^uto;  ai^ipx  TSfcvuVt 

X^6/y   OTi   XlvSiTO   TOiffa,    XOCToippUTOS, 

Few  facts  of  this  kind  can  however  be  (as  Phil.  Buttmann 
expresses  it)  as  certain,  as  tliat  the  Deucalion  Deluge  is  con- 
nected with  the  legend  of  the  Flood.  The  legend  is  only 
sketched  in  Pindar's  9th  Olympic  ode :  The  surface  of  the 
earth  was  flooded  by  the  billowy  mass  until  the  interposition 
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of  Zeus  caused  it  to  appear,  Deucalion  and  Pyrrlia  then 
descended  from  Parnassus  to  found  the  first  city  and  to  beget 
a  new  race  (the  stone  race  after  the  bronze  race).  Then,  as 
farther  described  in  Apollodor.  Bill.  i.  7,  DeucaUon  saved  him- 
self and  his  wife  in  a  chest,  journeyed  nine  days  and  nine 
nights  upon  the  waters  of  the  flood,  and  landed  on  Parnassus, 
hie  uhi  Deucalion,  as  Ovid  {Metam.  i.  317  sq.)  says,  nam  coitera 
texerat  cequor,  Cum  consorte  tori  parva  rate  tectus  adhcesit.  In 
Syria  the  legend  was,  as  Lucian  (de  Dea  Syra,  c.  12)  relates, 
connected  with  a  temple  in  Hierapolis,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Deucalion  the  Scythian  {AevKokiwva 
Tov  ^KvOea),  because  the  Flood  had  abated  there  in  Syria,  and 
the  waters  had  subsided  into  the  chasm  over  which  the  temple 
was  built.  Phil.  Buttmann  corrects  ^Kv9ea  for  ^iavdea. 
The  surname  seems  really  to  have  arisen  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  Xio-idpo^,  'XicrovOpo^,  'aicTovOpo^i.  At  all  events 
Deucalion  is  the  Hellenized  Xisuthros-Noah,  and  the  Deucalion 
Deluge  the  Noachian  as  adopted  in  the  circle  of  Hellenic 
legends,  in  saying  which  the  possibility  of  the  self-experience 
of  a  devastating  flood  being  blended  with  reminiscences  of  the 
premundane  Flood  ^  must  be  admitted.  Many  features  may 
have  been  first  added,  after  the  scriptural  account  had  become 
accessible  through  the  LXX.,  and  thence  through  the  Sibyl- 
lines  (i.  120  sqq.)  to  Hellenic  circles.  Thus  e.g.  the  dove  as 
Deucalion's  reconnoitrer  of  the  weather  in  Plutarch,  de  sollertia 
aniriialium,  §  13.  And  the  inscription  iV/2  on  coins  of  the 
city  of  Apamea  of  the  epoch  of  the  Emperors  Septimus 
Severus,  Macrinus  and  Philip  (known  since  Palconieri,  1688), 
with  the  representation  of  the  floating  ark,  from  which  Apamea 
itself  bears  the  name  of  Kc/Sooro^i  as  its  landing-place.^  Such 
embellishments  at  least  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  national 

^  This  indeed  applies  also  to  the  Chinese  description  of  the  great  flood  under  the 
Emperor  Jao,  which,  though  in  the  first  place  referable  to  a  native  flood,  yet 
exhibits  points  of  contact  with  the  legend  of  the  Deluge  which  Jones,  Klaproth, 
Wiudschniann,  GUtzlaff  think  not  accidental. 

^  According  to  Josephus,  Aoit.  xx.  2.  3,  the  remains  of  the  Noachian  ark 
were  shown  also  in  Kccppxi  (pn)- 
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Phrygian  legend  of  the  Flood  as  their  foundation.  It  can 
hardly  be  decided  whether  King  ' Avvukc^  (NavvaKo^)  of 
Iconium,  who  lived  more  than  three  hundred  years,  predicted 
the  Flood  and  lamented  and  prayed  for  his  people,  belongs  to 
its  original  form.  He  is  evidently  identical  with  Enoch ;  but 
comp.  Bottcher,  dc  infcris,  242,  251. 

The  circuit  within  which  the  legend  of  the  Flood  was  dissemi- 
nated in  the  ancient  world  is,  when  rightly  regarded,  of  no  great 
extent.  Starting  from  the  region  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
it  spread  westwards  over  Anterior  Asia  and  thence  to  Greece, 
and  eastwards  to  the  Indians,  after  they  had  advanced  from 
Hindukuh  along  the  Indus  as  far  as  the  sea,  acquiring  every- 
where fresh  national  colouring  and  attaching  itself  to  different 
localities.  We  have  no  longer  the  means  of  checking  what 
Josephus,  Ant.  i.  3.  6,  says,  viz.  that  Hieronymus,  the 
Egyptian,  in  his  history  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  Mnaseas  also 
bear  testimony  to  the  Deluge.  The  victory  of  Pontus  over 
Demarus  in  the  Phoenician  mythology  (in  Sanchuniathon)  is 
a  cosmogonic  myth.  Such  also,  in  the  Bundehesh,  one  of 
the  most  recent  sacred  books  of  the  Persians,  is  the  thirty 
days'  rain,  which  purifies  the  earth  from  the  unclean  demoniacal 
beings  with  which  Ahriman  had  filled  it,  the  water  being,  after 
the  Flood  had  done  this  service,  carried  up  by  a  heavenly 
wind  to  the  clouds,  and  the  salt  ocean  formed  from  the  re- 
mainder by  Ormuzd.  As  here  in  the  case  of  the  Persians,  so 
too  in  the  Scandinavian  and  German  mythologies,  do  we 
find  the  legends  of  the  Deluge  and  the  Creation  entangled 
with  each  other.  The  legend  of  the  Flood  in  the  Welsh 
Triads,  which  is  connected  with  the  outbreak  of  the  lake  of 
Llion,  is  however  under  the  influence  of  the  scriptural 
account,  the  Noah  of  the  bards  being  called  Neivion. 

The  fact  that  the  legend  of  the  Flood  did  not  take  root  in 
Egypt  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  land  is,  in  Egyptian  notions,  not  a  calamity,  but  a 
benefit.  Nevertheless  Brugsch's  work.  Die  neue  Weltordnung 
nach  Vernichtung  dcs  silndigcn  MenschengescJdechts,  1881,  has 
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made  us  acquainted  with  an  ancient  tradition,  according  to 
which  Ea  decreed  the  destruction  of  the  sin-corrupted  world, 
and  Hathor,  as  the  goddess  of  vengeance,  carried  the  decree 
into  execution ;  just  as  in  the  Babylonian  legend  Bel  decrees 

A 

the  judgment  and  Ea  brings  it  to  pass.  The  means  of  punish- 
ment is  however,  not  a  flood,  but  a  slaughter.  Nevertheless 
the  narrative,  inscribed  by  Bihdn  el  Muluk  on  the  wall  of  a 
chamber  of  the  Seti-catacomb  in  the  Theban  valley  of  the 
dead,  sounds  like  a  transformation  of  the  Izdubar  episode  into 
Egyptian. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  traditions  of  the  Flood  strikingly 
like  the  ancient  ones  in  their  details  among  many  more  modern 
nations,  with  whom  we  have  but  recently  become  acquainted. 
The  Mexicans,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  the 
Peruvians,  the  Tamanaki,  and  almost  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Upper  Orinoco  (Humboldt,  Reise  in  den  Aquinoctialgegenden 
des  cdten  Continents,  pt.  iii.  p.  416  sqq.),  the  Tahitians,  and 
other  islanders  of  the  Society  Archipelago  (Wegener,  Gescli.  i. 
153-155),  have  a  legend  of  a  flood  by  which  mankind  was 
exterminated.  According  to  a  legend  of  the  Macusi  Indians 
in  South  America,  the  only  man  who  survived  the  Flood  re- 
peopled  the  earth  by  changing  stones  into  men.  According  to 
the  legend  of  the  Tamaniki  on  tlie  Orinoco,  it  was  a  married 
pair,  who  threw  behind  them  the  fruit  of  the  Miriti-fan-palm 
(Mauritia  flcxuosa),  which  lasts  under  water,  and  men  and 
women  sprang  up  from  its  kernels.  That  it  is  not  the  mere 
transformation  of  what  has  been  heard  from  the  bearers  of  ad- 
vancing civilisation,  especially  missionaries,  into  these  fantastic 
images,  is  witnessed  by  two  trustworthy  testimonies :  1.  That 
of  the  missionary  Batsch  from  Eandshi,  of  June  24,  1875,  for 
the  legends  of  the  Kolhs,  who  speak  the  Munda  language. 
The  Munda-kolhs  relate  that  men  became  wicked  after  sing- 
honga  (the  sun-god)  had  created  them ;  that  they  would  neither 
wash  themselves  nor  w^ork,  but  only  dance  and  drink.  Then 
came  a  flood  from  sengel-daa  (i.e.  fire-water)  and  drowned  them 
all.     Only  a  brother  and  a  sister  hid  themselves  in  a  tiril 
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(ebony)  tree,  and  so  were  saved.  From  these  two  human 
beings,  they  say,  came  all  men,  who  were  afterwards  divided 
into  different  castes,  according  to  their  different  employments. 
2.  That  of  the  missionary  superintendent  C.  Hugo  Hahn  for 
the  IcLicnd  of  the  south-west  African  Herero  or  Damara.  He 
himself  communicated  to  me  this  legend,  with  the  assurance 
that  it  was  original,  for  that  no  white  man  and  no  Christian 
had  come  in  contact  with  the  Herero  before  himself.  These 
people  relate  that  an  inconceivably  long  time  ago  the  great 
ancients  (ovakiiru  ovanene)  up  in  heaven  were  angry  with 
men,  and  therefore  caused  heaven  to  fall,  i.e.  a  flood  of  rain  to 
rush  down  upon  them  (for  the  heaven  fell,  eyiirio  ra  u,  is  the 
same  as  it  rained  terribly),  while  moderate  rain  is  expressed  by 
oiiibura  mai  roko  (a  storm  rained).  Almost  every  man  was 
killed.  The  few  who  were  preserved  killed  a  black  sheep  as 
an  atoning  sacrifice,  whereupon  the  great  ones  of  heaven 
returned  to  heaven,  i.e.  caused  the  flood  of  rain  to  cease. 
They  are  still  there  above,  and  are  keeping  firm  the  vault  of 
heaven.  Before  the  falling  of  heaven,  men  were  able  to  enter 
it  where  earth  and  sky  meet,  but  since  then  this  has  been 
impossible.  At  the  boundary  there  now  dwell  giants  with 
one  eye  and  one  ear,  a  jointless  arm  and  leg,  who  pull  down 
by  the  leg  every  one  who  attempts  to  get  up  into  heaven. 

To  find  in  such  echoes  of  the  legend  of  the  Flood  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  a  confirmation  of  the  notion 
that  the  whole  world  was  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge  is  out  of  question  (see  Zockler's  article  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  ancient  legends  of  a  flood  to  the  scriptural  account 
in  the  Jahrh.  filr  deutsche  Theologie,  xv.  1870).  Dillmann,  on 
the  other  hand,  justly  remarks,  that  these  various  nations  were 
at  the  time  of  the  Deluge  certainly  not  yet  in  possession  of 
their  subsequent  abodes,  and  that  they  did  not  grow  out  of 
the  earth,  but  immigrated  from  elsewhere.  We  may  however 
regard  this  consentient  narrative  of  a  Flood  sent  as  a  judg- 
ment upon  sinful  mankind  as  a  confirmation  of  the  historical 
unity  of  the  human  race. 
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A  universal  Deluge,  covering  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
eartli  to  its  highest  mountain  peaks,  is  physically  and  geologi- 
cally inconceivable,  —  inconceivable  an  atmospheric  deposit 
taking  place  simultaneously  upon  both  hemispheres,  incon- 
ceivable the  creation  of  the  mass  of  water  needed  for  such  a 
watery  covering  of  the  whole  globe,  inconceivable  the  continued 
existence  of  the  world  of  water  animals  in  the  intermingling 
of  salt  and  fresh  water  by  the  Flood.  For  the  accomplishment 
of  these  inconceivabilities,  recourse  must  be  had  to  miracles  of 
omnipotence,  concerning  wdiich  the  narrative  is  entirely  silent, 
and  which  would  be  not  merely  unprecedented  in  Scripture 
history,  but  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the  scriptural  notion 
of  a  miracle.  For  the  credible  miracle  invariably  subserves 
some  great  object  in  the  history  of  redemption ;  but  what 
could  have  been  the  object  of  flooding  those  parts  of  the 
world  which  were  as  yet  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  and 
moreover  of  flooding  even  the  summit  of  the  Himalayas  and 
Cordilleras,  while  shoreless  water  the  height,  or  something 
above  the  height,  of  a  man  would  certainly  suffice  to  kill  men 
and  land  animals  ?  We  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our  exposi- 
tion that  it  is  not  at  all  the  meaning  of  the  narrator,  that  the 
earth  was  thus  plunged  back  into  the  condition  of  the  Dinn,  i.  2, 
in  which  it  had  been  enveloped  as  it  were — but  as  yet  with- 
out its  subsequent  relief  of  hills  and  valleys — by  the  primaeval 
waters.  The  Deluge  was  no  correction  of  the  creation,  but 
of  the  world  created  once  for  all,  especially  of  the  world  of 
men,  and  of  the  animals  associated  with  him  for  his  service 
and  pleasure.  The  object  of  the  Flood  w^as  the  establishment 
of  a  new  and  better  race  of  men  by  means  of  the  extermination 
of  the  incorrigible  old  race.  It  was  sufficient  for  the  effecting 
of  a  radical  cure  that  the  district  in  which  the  race  had  then 
spread  should  be  placed  under  water.  This  district  of  the 
dissemination  of  men  was  also  their  geographical  horizon,  it 
was  for  them  "  the  whole  earth."  The  narrator  is  reproducing 
an  ancient  tradition,  which  must  be  understood  in  the  spirit 
of  those  from  whom  it  proceeded.      The  circumstances  of  the 
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Deluge  have  as  yet  been  better  represented  by  no  one  than  by 
Edward  Suess  in  a  geological  study  of  them  which  forms  a 
portion  of  his  great  ^v^ork,  Das  Antlitz  dcr  Erde  (printed 
separately,  1883).  By  combining  the  scriptural  and  Baby- 
lonian accounts,  he  obtains  the  following  results:  1.  That  the 
event  began  at  the  Lower  Euphrates,  and  was  combined  with 
an  extensive  and  devastating  overflooding  of  the  Mesopotamian 
lowlands.  2.  That  a  considerable  earthquake  in  the  region  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  or  running  laterally  from  it,  and  preceded  by 
several  slighter  shocks,  was  the  chief  occasion.  3.  That  prob- 
ably during  the  period  of  the  most  violent  shocks  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  a  cyclone  (a  whirlwind)  set  in  from  the  south. 
A  flood  caused  merely  by  rain  would  have  carried  the  ark 
from  the  Lower  Euphrates  into  the  sea ;  the  earthquake  and 
cyclone  were  the  reason  that  it  was  driven  from  the  sea  land- 
wards towards  the  falls  of  the  river,  until  {i.e.  according  to  the 
Babylonian  account)  it  was  stranded  on  those  miocene  (mid- 
tertiary)  hills  which  form  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
boundary  of  the  lowlands  of  the  Tigris  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  lesser  Zab. 

That  the  history  of  the  Flood  in  its  present  form  is  com- 
posed of  two  closely  interwoven  accounts,  is  evident  to  even  a 
superficial  observation,  from  the  entrance  of  Noah  with  his 
family  and  the  animals  into  the  ark  being  related,  vii.  7-9,  and 
then  a  second  time,  vii.  13-1 6a.  The  tone  of  the  language,  in 
which  the  entrance  is  this  second  time  related,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Elohistic  account  of  the  Creation :  as  is  shown 
by  D'^n^x,  the  classification,  beasts,  cattle,  creeping  things  with 
7)^12^  and  '[7\Tti>,  just  like  i.  25  sq. ;  P]J3,  winged  fowl,  like  i.  2  1 ; 
r\'2.\>y\  "13T,  like  i.  27.  In  the  first  passage  it  is  not  said 
n^r^'^  ^'^""^  ^^t  ^Pl^V^'^V  ^^"1 ;  this  is  however  of  but  slight 
importance.  It  is  of  incomparably  greater,  that  we  here  have 
the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  animals,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  other  passage.  Moreover,  the  tone  of  speech  is 
a  mixed  one,  the  redactor  having  interposed  and  approximated 
the  first  passage  to  the  second.     From  his  not  having  however 
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left  out  the  Jalivistic  passage,  and  int;roduced  the  distinction 
of  clean  and  unclean  animals  peculiar;  to  it  into  the  Elohistic 
one,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  proceeded  with  conservative 
scrupulosity,  and  has  refrained  from  iiannonistic  interferences 
which  would  obscure  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  different 
narratives.  i 

Indubitable  portions  of  Q's  narrajcive,  by  which  all  that  has 
any  other  origin  is  supported  anjd  surrounded,  are  vi.  9-22, 
vii.  6,  11,  13-16^,  18-21,  24,  viii.  1-5,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  2h  (7  ?),  13a-19,  ix,.  1-17.  Characteristic  of  the 
style  of  this  author,  besides  what  has  been  already  noted  from 
vii.  13-1 6a,  are  'i?'?"^?  and  iban-t)3,  vi.  12  sq.,  17,  19,  vii. 
15  sq.,  21,  viii.  17,  ix.  11,  1,5-17;  vnhn  vi.  9,  comp.  ix.  12  ; 
nxo  nN'9,  vii.  19,  like  xvii.  2,  6,  20 ;  Dvy^.  eo  ipso  (die),  vii.  13, 
like  xvii.  23,  26;  nji)  n'^Q,  yiii.  17,  ix.  1,  7,  like  i.  28  ; 
nnn  D^ipn,  vi.  18,  ix.  9,  11,  1 7,  like  xvii.  7,  21.  But  of  equal 
weight  with  these  favourite  expressions,  as  characteristic  of 
this  writer,  are  the  title  rilpin  n^x,  vi.  9,  the  preciseness  every- 
where shown  in  statements  of  numbers  and  measures,  and 
especially  the  dating  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the 
Deluge  according  to  the  years  of  Noah's  life,  the  legislation 
for  the  sons  of  E"oah,  with  the  retrospect  of  man's  being  made 
in  God's  image,  and  of  his  diet  having  been  originally  only  of  a 
vegetable  kind,  the  sympathetic  prominence  given  to  the  token 
of  the  Noachian,  as  subsequently  to  that  of  the  patriarchal 
covenant  (ch.  xvii.),  the  preference  for  stereotyped  expressions, 
and  the  almost  strophic  arrangement  and  movement. 

Indubitable  portions  of  the  narrative  of  J^  are  vii.  1-5, 
7-9  (with  interpositions  of  B),  10,  12,  165,  17,  22  sq.  (not 
perhaps  without  exception),  viii.  (2h  ?)  6-12  (perhaps  not  7), 
loh,  20-22.  Characteristic  of  this  writer  are  besides  the 
Divine  name  ^'l^^  the  designation  of  the  sexes  by  W'f  ^1.  ^^i<^ 
vii.  2,  and  of  human  subjectiveness  by  i^*.''.,  viii.  21,  comp, 
vi.  5  ;  the  noun  ^'^P\  (that  which  exists  or  consists),  and  with 
it  nriD,  as  the  expression  of  extermination,  vii.  4,  23,  comp. 
vi.  7 ;  the  declaration  of  the  respite  with  b,  vii.  4,  1 0 ;  and 
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as  to  matter :  the  accentuation  of  inherited  sinfulness,  viii. 
21,  comp.  vi.  5;  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
animals,  the  prominence  given  to  Noah's  sacrificial  altar  (the 
first  of  a  series,  continued  xii.  8).  Tlie  boldness  too  of  his 
anthropomorphic  language  concerning  God  is  characteristic  of 
this  author. 

The  analysis  is  in  the  main  established,  but  here  and  there 
raises  questions,  the  answers  to  which  will  fluctuate  according 
to  individual  opinion  (compare  the  appendix  on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  state  of  analysis  in  my  earlier  editions  of  Genesis). 
The  observation  however  that  we  have  in  the  two  accounts 
different  statements,  not  only  concerning  the  origin,  but  also 
the  duration  of  the  Flood,  is  unaffected  by  this  fluctuation. 
In  the  Jahvistic  account,  which  is  composed  of  extracts,  the 
catastrophe  takes  place  in  forty  days  and  passes  away  in 
7  +  7  +  7.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  unabbreviated  Elohistic 
account,  the  time  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  is  incompar- 
ably longer.  The  Flood  begins  on  the  I7th  day  of  the 
second  month,  and  the  earth  is  again  dry  on  the  27th  day  of 
the  second  month,  thus  making  the  catastrophe  last  during 
its  increase  and  abatement  one  year  and  eleven  days.  At  how 
many  days  the  year  is  reckoned  cannot  be  certainly  said,  as 
there  is  within  this  account  but  one  statement  of  the  number 
of  the  days,  viz.  150  days  of  continuous  increase  (vii.  24, 
viii.  3).  This  is  not  yet  the  place  to  enter  into  the  computa- 
tion of  the  year  in  the  Elohistic  account — suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  one  account  the  duration  amounts  to  61,  or  at  most, 
if  we  reckon  a  four- times  repeated  respite  of  7  days,  to  68 
days,  in  the  other  to  above  a  year,  hence  at  all  events  to 
more  than  a  lunar  year  of  354  days.  Still  shorter  is  the 
duration  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  Babylonian  account.  This 
brevity  is  already  announced  in  the  'yevofxevov  rod  KaTaKkvajiov 
Kol  6v6eco<;  Xrj^avTo^;  of  Berosus.  It  is  corroborated  by  the 
cuneiform  episode  of  the  Izdubar  epic,  where  seven  days  are 
reckoned  for  the  increase  of  the  Flood,  and  seven  more  for  the 
resting  of  the  vessel  upon  the  mountain  Nisir. 
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There  were  therefore  three  different  traditions  concerning 
the  duration  of  the  Flood  :  Q  follows  a  different  tradition  from 
JE,  unless  we  insist  on  branding  Q  here  as  well  as  within  the 
Mosaic  legislature  as  an  inventor  of  history.  No  tendency, 
which  would  have  disposed  him  to  remodel  the  traditional 
account,  is  here  discernible.  Besides,  his  narrative  has  the 
advantage  over  the  other,  which  makes  the  Flood  simply  a 
deluge  of  rain,  that  he  makes  it  take  place,  not  merely  through 
descents  from  above,  but  also  through  the  rising  of  the  waters 
of  the  deep  in  consequence  of  commotions  of  the  earth.  To 
this  must  be  added,  that  the  points  of  contact  with  the  Baby- 
lonian account,  which  itself  is  not  harmonious  in  all  its 
details,  are  divided  between  Q  and  JU.  Hence  both  accounts 
have  the  primitive  legend  of  the  Flood  for  their  root.  And 
Ur  Casdim,  or  at  all  events  Harran,  having  been  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Israel's  ancestors,  we  need  not  assume  that  the 
Israelites  owe  their  knowledge  of  the  Flood  to  the  Babylonians, 
but  may  refer  the  legend,  both  in  its  Israelite  and  its  Baby- 
lonian form,  to  a  common  root.  The  view  that  "  both  the 
scriptural  accounts  of  the  Deluge  were  first  composed  during 
the  captivity,  with  knowledge  of  the  Babylonian  legend " 
(Paul  Haupt,  Sintfiutlericht,  1881,  p.  20),  in  its  defective 
acquaintance  with  Pentateuch  criticism  persuades  itself  of  the 
impossible.  That  the  Jahvistic  book  is  pre-exilian  and  pre- 
Deuteronomic  is  immoveably  established.  And  even  supposing 
that  Q  were  not  pre-exilian,  and  did  not  antedate  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  it  must  still  be  granted  that  he  does  not  catch  his 
pictures  of  ancient  times  from  the  air,  but  derives  them  from 
ancient  sources. 

Kohler  in  liis  Biblisclie  Geschichtc,  i.  59,  thinks  that  the 
Jahvistic  fragments  give  no  sufficient  support  for  ascribing  to 
this  narrator  a  duration  of  the  Flood  of  only  sixty-one  or  a  few 
more  days.  But  if  we  compare  the  still  shorter  duration  in 
the  Babylonian  narrative,  this  is  certainly  his  meaning.  The 
historian,  whose  work  Genesis  in  its  present  form  is,  did  not 
sliare  this  opinion,  but  made  the  selections  of  JE  a  component 
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part  of  Q's  narrative,  so  that  the  forty  days'  rain  appears  as 
only  a  co-operating  cause  of  the  height,  which  the  Flood 
attained  in  the  first  140  days  of  the  year  in  which  it  took 
place. 

Table  of  the  History  of  the  Flood. 
The  varioics  Succession  of  Months. 


The  Sacred  Year. 

The 

Civil 
Year 

enumer- 
ation 
of 

Months. 

The  Macedonian 

Months  as 
Lunar  Months.2 

Compared  with  the  Solar  Year.3 

The  Mosaic 
legal  Succession 

Later 
Names  of 

Tlie  Syro- 
Maeedonian 

The  Roman 

of  Months. 

Months. 

Months. 

1st  Month 

Kodesh  h 
abib  or 
Nisan 

a- 
7 

Xanthikos  6 

Nisan          7 

April             4 

2nd  Month 

Ziy  (Ijjar 

V     8 

Artemisios  7 

Ijjar            8 

Iklay            5 

3rd  Month 

Siyan 

9 

Daesios        8 

Hasivan      9 

June            6 

4th  Month 

(Tain  muz 

)      10 

Panemos     9 

Tammuz    10 

July            7 

5th  Month 

(Ab) 

11 

Loos           10 

Ab              11 

August        8 

6th  Month 

Elul 

12 

Gorpiaeos  11 
Hyper- 

Elul           12 
Tishri  L      1 

September  9 
October     10 

7th  Month 

Jerach  ha 

ethanini 

beretaios  12 

(Tishri) 

1 

8th  Month 

Bui  (Mar 
cheshyai 

1)       2 

Dios            1 

Tishri  II.    2 

November  11 

9th  Month 

Kislev 

3 

Apellaeos    2 

Kanun  I.     3 

December  12 

10th  Month 

Tebeth 

4 

Audynaeos  3 

Kanun  II.  4 

January       1 

11th  Month 

Schebat 

5 

Peritios       4 

Shebat         5 

February     2 

12th  Month 

Adar 

6 

Dystros       5 

Adar            6 

March         3 

NOAH  AND  HIS  AGE,  CH.  VI.  9-12. 

The  tenth  generation  of  the  genealogical  table  of  ch.  v.  is 
resumed  with  the  title,  9a;  These  are  the  Toledoth  of  Noah, 
and  the  genealogical  conclusion,  ix.  28  sq.,  corresponds  with 
the  genealogical  title  according  to  its  most  obvious  sense. 
Xoah  is  on  the  one  hand  the  last  member  of  the  ante-diluvian 
Sethitic  race,  and  on  the  other  the  first  of  a  new  three-stemmed 

^  The  bracketed  names  do  not  occur  in  the  Bible. 

2  The  same  names  for  the  months  are  retained  in  the  transition  to  the  Solar 
year. 

3  The   succession   of  months  in   the  solar  year  of  course   corresponds  but 
approximately  to  the  position  of  the  lunar  months. 
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race  of  mankind,  the  Adam,  so  to  speak,  of  post-diluvian 
humanity,  on  which  account  the  hero  of  the  Flood  and  the 
first  man  are  frequently  confounded.  It  was,  according  to 
vi.  8,  Jahv.,  a  proof  of  God's  favour  that  Noah  survived  the 
Flood;  here  the  correlative  side,  his  godly  life,  is  brought 
forward,  9h  :  Noah  was  a  righteous  man,  a  perfect  man  among 
his  contemijoraries.  Noah  walked  with  God.  The  name  nj  is 
repeated  three  times  in  ver.  9,  as  h^'W''  is  five  times,  Num.  viii. 
1 9  ;  the  Elohistic  style  delights  in  such  repetitions  :  it  is  plain, 
circumstantial,  monumental.  Following  the  accentuation,  we 
should  not  translate  :  Noah,  a  righteous  man,  was  perfect  .  .  . 
for  then  the  accentuation  would  be  vnina  H'-n  D^^n  pHv  tj>\s*  m  ; 
but  P'"]^*  has  Tehir,  which  is  a  lesser  separative  than  the  Tifcha 
following,  hence  DVon  pnv  must  be  taken  together,  like  Job 
xii.  4  (comp.  xv.  12&,  and  Heidenheim  in  his  Pentateuch,  n^an 
i{ip»n,  on  Num.  xix.  2) :  a  rigliteous  or  properly  upright  man, 
conforming  strictly  to  the  will  of  God,  perfect,  i.e.  wholly  and 

entirely  devoted  to  God  (comp.  >j,  to  be  whole ;  /♦Ij',  to  be 
entirely  devoted  ;  whence    ♦J.j',   one   devoted  =  servant).     He 

was  not  merely  relatively  upright  in  comparison  with  his 
contemporaries  (Jerome  from  Jewish  sources),  but  entirely  so 
in  contrast  to  them.  The  plur.  nh\  preferred  in  the  priestly 
Thorali  style  (comp.  on  the  contrary  -ih,  vii.  1,  Jahv.),  means 

properly  circles  ("in  =j^S),  periods,  intervals  of  time,  here  the 

generation  contemporary  with  Noah,  the  Nestor  of  his  age. 
It  is  further  said  of  Noah,  that  he  walked  with  God — he  was 
not  merely  a  servant,  but  a  friend  of  God,  like  Enoch,  v.  22, 
24 — a  rare  pattern  of  piety  (Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20  ;  comp.  Heb. 
xi.  *7).  What  was  already  said,  v.  32,  but  there  only  antici- 
patively,  is  now  repeated,  ver.  10:  And  Noah  he  gat  three  sons, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Jei^heth.  Surrounded  by  these  tln^ee  sons,  he 
is  the  hero  of  the  following  history.  The  reason  for  the 
judgment  of  the  Flood  is  also  restated.  The  picture  of  Noah, 
according  to  Q,  is  followed  by  the  picture  of  his  age,  according 
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to  the  same  autliority,  ver.  11  :  And  the  earth  ivas  corrupt 
before  God,  and  the  earth  was  full  of  violcnee.  The  earth  is 
here  used  of  its  inhabitants,  men,  at  least  chiefly  of  them. 
The  imperf.  consec.  ^^^^]  is  not  reflective,  corrwperat  se  (for  this 
the  author  expresses  by  iD-n-nx  n"'n*Lrn,  l^h),  but  corrup^ta  est. 
It  was  corrupt  D^n^sn  '•isS,  ix,  so  as  to  become  an  abomination 
to  God,  and  to  call  forth  His  judicial  interposition  (comp. 
1  Chron.  xiii.  10).  Dpn  (ace.  according  to  Ges.  §  138.  3)  is 
dSiKia,  injustice  and  injury  to  the  weaker,  action  which  sub- 
stitutes might  for  right  and  cares  for  no  higher  rule.  The 
judicial  result,  ver,  12  :  And  Elohim  saw  the  earth,  and,  hehold, 
it  had  beeome  eorriipt,  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon 
earth.  Perhaps  in  ^^^^^  ■^^'"'l  the  narrator  may  have  in  his 
mind  the  nsD  niD'H^ni  of  i,  31,  the  contrast  between  the  earth  as 
it  was  at  the  beginning  and  as  it  had  now  become.  Notice 
that  nnnc'i  is  3rd  praet,  and  that  the  reflective  sense  of  the 
Niphal  is  excluded  by  the  confirmation  which  follows.  "^'^^'^'^ 
is  the  human  race  and  the  animal  world.  The  natural  way 
of  life,  according  to  the  limits  and  rules  imposed  at  creation, 
is  here  called  '^/],.  A  mediaeval  rhymed  poem  on  the  Deluge 
says:  — 

Omnis  caro  peccaverat 

Viam  (Vitam)  suam  corruperatf 

Homo  Deum  reliquerat^ 

Lex  naturce  perierat 

JUDGMENT  DECREED,  AND  THE  ARK  ORDERED  AS  A  MEANS  OF 
PRESERVATION,  VI.  13-22. 

Announcement  of  judgment,  ver.  13  :  Then  Elohim  said  to 
Noah :  The  end  of  all  flesh  is  eome  before  me  ;  for  the  earth  is 
become  full  of  violence  from  them,  and,  behold,  I  destroy  them 
(eos)  ivith  the  earth.  ''p_s?  N3  here,  and  also  Esth.  ix,  11, 
means,  like  ^^  ^^,  xviii,  21,  Ex,  iii,  9,  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  some  one ;  here  it  is  the  judgment,  which  presents 
itself  before  God  as  unalterably  incurred  for  the  purpose  of 
being  carried  into  execution  by  His  resolve.      Tp.  is  not  the 
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extremity  of  self-corruption  (comp.  Y?  f^V,  Ezek.  xxi.  30),  but 
the  judgment  which  is  to  put  an  end  to  corruption.  Ciri'^jap 
means  from  them,  these  beings  living  in  the  flesh,  as  the 
effective  cause  (Ex.  viii.  20).  The  suffix  of  Dn^it^'b  ''::n^  en  me 
perditurum  eos,  refers  to  these  beings,  and  the  ns  which  follows 
is  a  prep.  There  is  no  need  of  either  the  alteration  bvo  (Olsh. 
Stade),  nor  of  the  much  more  violent  Dn  D^rT'nc'b  '•D  (Budde), 
the  text  as  it  stands  is  more  intelligible :  the  penal  de- 
struction falls  not  only  upon  the  beings  who  have  corrupted 
their  way,  but  also  upon  the  earth  as  the  desecrated  scene  of 
the  moral  corruption.  The  order  for  the  building  of  the  ark 
as  the  place  of  reffige,  ver.  14  :  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher- 
wood,  thou  shalt  make  the  ark  consisting  of  cells  and  pitch  it 
vjithin  and  vnthout  with  pitch.  The  noun  nnn  (perhaps  from 
nin,  a  secondary  formation  from  nii<,  to  be  convex  without 
and  hollow  within,  comp.  Dxn  and  DDK,  ni<n  and  nns,  nin  and 
hin)  is  a  hollow  concave  receptacle  in  various  forms,  so  named 
also  in  ancient  Egyptian  and  Koptic  (compare  ^i'/3t9,  Oi^r}, 
Orj/Sr],  Ex.  ii.  3,  5,  LXX.),  Targums  ^r\^2'^^^  in  the  Koran  tdhut  ; 
LXX.  (in  the  history  of  the  Flood)  and  Syr.  kl^(ot6<;  (Heb. 
xi.  7),  which  according  to  Fleischer  arose  from  nu^n  by  the 
exchange  of  the  initial  explosive  ^  (but  comp.  Aug.  Miiller  in 
Bezzenberger's  Beitrdgen,  i.  289);  Samar.  nrSD,  Vulg.  area 
{archa).  The  book  of  Wisdom  xiv.  6  has  for  it  a-^ehia, 
Berosus  and  Nicolaus  Damasc.  in  Josephus  irXolov  and 
Xdpva^  (Lucian,  de  Dea  Syra,  c.  12,  also  the  latter),  the 
Sibyllines  Sovpdreov  Soo/xa  or  olfco^;  (with  KL/Scoro^i),  the  Arme- 
nian legend  ,SdpL<;  (ferry  vessel,  Kopt.  hari),  the  Babylonio- 
Assyrian  elip^iJU,  ship  (Aram.  ^f^^).  This  chest  {Kastcn),  as 
Luther  translates,  or  ark,  which  after  the  Vulgate  is  already 
used  in  Gothic,  old  high  German,  and  Anglo  -  Saxon  for 
Noah's  vessel,  is  to  be  made  by  Noah  of  "i^J""*^)/ ;  D^vy  is  in 
ancient  Hebrew  the   plural   of  the   product,  and   signifies,  in 

^  "Explosive,"  the  German  scientific  term  for  the  letters  produced  by  the 
loosing  of  the  closed  mouth  accompanied  by  a  slight  explosion,  such  as  t,  v,  and 
the  like 
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distinction  from  TV,  wood,  in  its  use.  "^^'^  (related  to  ^^^^If^, 
sulphur,  as  according  to  Lagarde  the  Persian  (jixjlrd,  sul[)hur, 
arose  from  the  old  Bactrian  vohukcrdi)  denotes  a  resinous  lir- 
tree  {Conifcra),  and  is  perhaps  the  stem-wood  of  Kvirdpuaao^, 
cuprcssiis ;  the  cypress  (afterwards  w'i"i3,  ^^^r^)  was  from  tlie 
lightness  of  its  wood  and  its  resistance  to  corruption  used  by 
the  rha2nicians  (as  also  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Arriau, 
vii.  19)  for  ship-building,  and  by  the  Egyptians  for  mummy- 
coffins  (ancient  Egyptian,  tch,  chest,  sarcophagus).  He  was 
further  to  make  the  ark  C)''3ip  (originally,  according  to  Olsh. 
Lagarde,  Budde,  probably  D-'^p  D^jp;  Philo  Armen  Jaculosloculos), 
i.e.  (Ges.  §  139.  2)  so  as  to  consist  of  separate  nests  =  rooms, 
cells,  and  to  be  divided  into  such.  And  he  is  to  pitch  it, 
"ID2ZI  (see  on  the  art.  as  comprising  the  species,  Ges.  §  109, 
note  15),  i.e.  pitch,  and  that  not  properly  vegetable  pitch,  which 
is  called  nST  i^np],  but  mineral  pitch  or  asphalt,  Arab,     i.^   (also 

XOj  Aram.  ^^^^3  (Lagarde,  Onomastica,  ii.  95),  Assyr.  Miirii 
or  iclclu,  elsewhere  i^n^  xiv.  10.  Dillmann  regards  the  verb 
1DD  as  derived  from  the  noun  "iS3  (comp.  Mishna  nj  fromH^T)  ; 
but  as  the  verb  "isd  means  to  cover,  is'3  seems  on  the  con- 
trary to  have  come  from  idd,  in  the  meaning  covering,  means 
of  covering  (comp.  Dechfarhcn,  covering-colour).  Appointed 
measurements,  ver.  15:  And  this  is  lioiv  thou  shalt  make  it: 
three  htmdred  cubits  the  length  of  the  ark,  fifty  euhits  its  breadth, 
and  thirty  cubits  its  height.  The  style  is  the  same  as  at  the 
preparation  of  the  sacred  vessels,  Ex.  xxv.  10  and  onwards. 
The  cubits  are  ordinary  cubits,  i.e.  (according  to  Mislniic 
tradition), six  handbreadths  long;  n?3N^  Assyr.  ammatu,  zEgypt. 
raahe,  is  the  length  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 

linger,  Deut.  iii.  11,  properly  the  fore-arm,  from  ddx,  J;  but 

this  is  denied  by  Fried.  Delitzsch,  who  awards'  to  the  stem- 
word  the  meaning,  to  be  broad,  spacious.  That  tlie  cubit  is 
here  reckoned  at  six  handbreadths  (not  at  seven,  as  in 
Ezekiel's  closing  visions)  is  shown  by  Lepsius'  investigations 
concerning  the  Babylonio-Assyrian  measures  of  length  (1877), 

R 
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according  to  which  the  ancient  Sunierian  cubit  was  diviLled 
into  60  parts,  the  Babylonio-Semitic  into  6  hands  =  6  x  5 
fingers  =52^  centimetres  —  the  sexagesimal  system  every- 
where prevailing.  Philo  remarks  that  the  measurements  of  tlie 
ark  were  the  magnified  measurements  of  a  man  lying  down, 
who  is  ten  times  longer  than  he  is  high,  and  six  times  longer 
than  he  is  broad.  It  was  an  enormous  colossus,  A:t/3&)To? 
d\\6KOTo<;,  as  Celsus  (Origen,  c.  Celsus,  iv.  41)  contemptuously 
calls  it,  five  times  longer  and  more  than  twice  broader  than 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  with  a  surface  of  15,000  square 
cubits,  and  cubic  contents  of  450,000  cubits.  Peter  Jansen, 
a  Dutchman,  built  in  1604  a  ship  of  like  proportions  on  a 
reduced  scale,  which  was  found  to  be  little  adapted  for  pro- 
gress, but  of  extraordinary  carrying  power.  The  ark  is  not 
indeed  called  ^I0^5  or  "^^''S?,  nor  elijij^u,  as  in  the  no  less 
ancient  Babylonian  account,  which  accordingly  gives  it  a  pilot ; 
it  was  a  travelling  house  closed  at  the  top,  its  floor  a  well- 
compacted  raft ;  it  was  not  to  be  rowed,  steered  or  sailed,  but 
only  to  float  without  being  overturned.  The  measurements 
are  illegible  in  the  cuneiform  narrative  ;  according  to  Alex- 
ander Polyhistor's  reproduction  of  the  legend,  the  vessel  of 
Xisuthros  was  fifteen  bowshots  long  and  two  broad,  which  is 
fictitious.  The  opening  for  light  and  internal  arrangement, 
ver.  16  :  ^  loindow  shalt  tlioii  make  in  ilic  arlc,  and  to  the 
amount  of  a  cichit  shalt  thou  entirely  form  it  from,  above  ;  and 
a  door  of  the  ark  shalt  thou  j;/ftcc  in  its  side ;  of  a  loiver  storey, 
a  second  storey,  and  a  third  storey  thou  shalt  make  it  consisting. 
"inv   (here   used   as  fem.    like   ^P)    does    not   mean   the   roof 

(Schnlt.  Ewald  and  others  after  the  Arab.     A;,  back),  which  is 

called  noDrp^  vhi.  13,  tlie  word  means  the  lighting,  here  an  open 
space  for  the  admission  of  light ;  a  window  that  can  be  closed 
is  called  ]y^^,  viii.  6,  Jahv.  Wellhausen,  with  the  concurrence 
of  Budde  and  Piehm,  releoates  the  difticult  sentence,  nrss-psi 

'  O  '         T  -        V  : 

^f??^,  to  the  end  of  the  verse,  so  as  to  make  it  refer  to  tlie 
ark  as  a  whole.      But  how  did  it  cret  thence  into  the  middle 
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of  the  verse  ?  The  sense  is  not  that  the  opening  for  light 
was  to  be  so  contrived,  that  the  space  of  a  cubit  should  be 
left  from  the  roof  (Knobel,  Keil),  for  it  may  be  presumed 
that  ^^i^v^^  is  a  measurement  referring  to  the  opening  for 
light.  Nor  can  a  single  such  opening  of  a  cuint  square  be 
here  intended  (Jerome,  Luth.  Tuch),  for  the  animals  could 
not  be  housed  continually  in  the  dark  while  only  Noah's 
chamber  had  light.  We  must,  with  Dillm.,  conceive  of  the 
window  as  extending  along  every  side  of  the  ark  downwards, 
i.e.  under  the  roof,  and  this  the  expression  n^pDn,  "  thou  shalt 
make  it  throughout,  shalt  make  it  entirely,"  seems  chosen  to 
indicate.  Nor  does  nDX"5'X  mean  as  far  as  to  a  cubit,  but  as 
Ges.  in  his  Thesaurus  explains  by  comparison  with  Josh, 
xvii.  4  :  c(d  ulncun,  according  to  the  proportion,  i.e.  at  the 
rate  of  a  cubit ;  hence :  an  opening  for  light  running  round 
and  only  interrupted  by  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  of  the  height 
of  a  cubit.  At  its  side,  i.e.  one  of  its  lonoj  side  walls,  the 
ark  is  to  have  a  door,  and  to  contain  within  three  storeys 
lying  over  each  other ;  we  need  not  complete  the  three  plurals 
with  D''Dp,  they  are  neutrally  used  (LXX.  Kard'^aia,  Sicopocpa 
Kal  TpLa)po(j)a).  What  is  next  to  be  expected  on  the  part  of 
God,  ver.  17  :  And  I,  behold,  I  hrirtg  the  u-ater  flood  upon  the 
earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh,  in  which  is  the  breath  of  life,  from 
under  lieaven ;  everything  ivhich  is  on  the  earth  shall  die.  That 
the  abbreviated  ^^^  preponderates  in  the  style  of  Q  above  the 
original  ^?'J^5,  is  a  fact  ascertained  by  Driver,^  and  secured  by 
a  statement  of  the  true  proportion  against  exaggeration.  In 
the  combination  n^n  ""jt^,  however,  the  language  has  always 
(with  the  exception  of  the  peculiarly  formed  sentence,  Jer. 
vii.  11)  preferred  ''J^?..  The  accentuation  connects  D)P  ?^2ipr\ 
in  one  notion,  so  that  either  this  is  apposition  instead  of 
annexation :  flood,  waters,  i.e.  the  flood  consisting  of  water, 
or  D^D  hwo  belong  to  each  other  in  a  genitive  relation, 
and  the  article  applies  to   the  joint  notion.     It  is  however 

^  See  his  article,    "Linguistic   Affinities  of  the  Elohist  "  (voh    xi.    of  the 
Journal  of  Philoloijy),  p.  224. 
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suggested,  especially  with  regard  to  vii.  6,  to  accentuate 
differently  and  to  take  pxn-^y  n^D  as  added  in  explanation 
of  the  ancient  ^)2D  (Dillm.  Budde  and  others).  The  con- 
jecture that  it  should  be  Djo  instead  of  D)p  (.J.  J),  Mich., 
and  recently  Suess)  is  ingenious;  the  mention  of  the  sea 
would  be  welcome ;  still,  to  derive  the  flood  from  a  landward 
overflow  of  the  sea  would  be  to  take  but  a  partial  view,  while 
if  the  sea  were  regarded  as  a  co-operating  cause,  this  would 
not  have  been  expressed  by  a  single  word.  If  however 
we  combine  n'i2  bnon  (like  viy  n^niDn,  "  the  Byssus-coat,"  Ex. 
xxviii.  39,  xxxix.  27,  and  indeed  also  'n  nna  inj^n,  "the 
Jahveh — Ark  of — the  covenant,"  Josh.  iii.  17;  Ew.  §  290(/), 
or  D-'D  psn-^y,  then  the  derivation  of  ^13??,  which  consequently 
requires  some  nearer  definition  or  gloss,  from  ^2^  in  the 
Assyrian  meaning  to  destroy,  whence  nablu,  destruction, 
oicibultu,  corpse  (Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Hebrevj  Language,  67,  §  143), 
of  the  same  formation  as  V}'2'0  from  ^33,  n^np  from  m:,  com- 
mends itself ;  especially  since,  even  supposing  the  meanings  to 
wave  =  to  flow  (ba"*)  and  to  water  (^313,  hh'i,  Ps.  xcii.  11),^  suit 
the  root  ^3,  we  do  not  even  then  attain  to  the  meaning  inunda- 
tion for  hao ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  other 
derivation,  buD  denotes  some  natural  calamity  or  catastrophe 
in  general,  which  is  more  nearly  defined  by  D^D  as  a  Kara- 
Kkvajio^.  It  has  become  mamul  in  Syriac,  but  the  supposition 
that  the  Hebrew  buD  is  formed  from  the  Assyrian  aMhu  (the 
usual  name  of  the  Flood)  is  too  far-fetched  (Haupt  in  the 
excursus  to  Schrader's  KAT.y     C^*n  m"i,  breath  of  life,  com- 

'  The  meaning  to  water  seems  to  pass  over  into  the  meaning  to  fertilize. 
According  to  Wetzstein,  p!i3  is  the  month  in  which  the  young  progenies  of  the 
flock  is  born,  from  P"12  =  7'2%  to  fertilize,  whence  also  72^  designates  the   ram 

as  (JJiyi  does  the  rain  as  the  fertilizing  agent ;  aAAji    Cl-Jjft-v*-:)  means  the 
sheep  desire  the  ram. 

^  The  existence  of  a  73''^  <J-'9>  ^°  flow,  to  wave,  is  disputed  by  Friedr. 
Delitzsch,  Proleg.  pp.  122-125.  The  different  views  concerning  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  Assyrian  name  for  the  Flood,  abiibu,  are  discussed  by  Haupt  in 
Suess,  p.  70  sq.,  and  he  confirms  his  own  views  in  Hehraica,  i.  3  (Chicago 
1885),  p.  180. 
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prises,  like  vii.  15,  human  and  animal  life  ;  comp.  on  the  other 
hand,  vii.   22,  where  it  is  used  specially  of  men.     j;i:i,  root 

13,  means  the  collapse  of  death   (like  d^,  the  collapse  of  the 

stomach).  T?.^?  has  the  same  nieaning  as  nmriD,  vii.  22  ; 
the  animal  v^orld  of  the  waters  is  excluded.  Tlie  covenant 
and  its  obligation,  ver.  1 8  :  And  I  will  cstallish  my  covenant 
with  thcc :  and  iliou  shalt  go  into  the  ark,  thou  and  thy  children 
and  thy  wife  and  the  wives  of  thy  children  with  thee.  The 
reading  n"'n3  D^'p^l  is  in  the  Eloliistic  style  of  the  same  meaning 
as  nnn  n"iD  in  the  Jahvistic;  the  former  however  comprises  the 
maintenance  as  well  as  the  institution  of  the  covenant,  the 
latter  only  the  initiative.  On  the  origin  of  n^i3,  see  rem.  on 
ch.  XV.  It  is  the  name  given  to  the  mutual  relation  entered 
into  by  two  equals,  or  to  one  in  which  the  higher  makes  the 
advance  to  the  lower.  Into  such  a  covenant  relation  does 
God  now  enter  with  Noah,  a  relation  based  upon  the  gracjious 
condescension  which,  since  sin  entered  the  world,  has  aimed 
at  raisincj  mankind  from  the  fall.  The  covenant  consists  in 
God  on  the  one  hand  preserving  Noah  through  the  Flood,  and 
on  the  other  expecting  obedience  to  His  orders.  The  covenant 
will  also  profit  Noah's  belongings,  and  he  becomes  to  them  a 
mediator  of  the  preservation  for  the  effecting  of  which  God 
as  a  party  to  the  covenant  makes  Himself  responsible.  We 
see  from  '^^^*^]  that  Noah  had  only  one  wife,  and  had  thus 
remained  faithful  in  marriage  also  to  the  will  of  its  institutor. 
Preservation  of  the  animals,  vv.  19,  20  :  Aiid  of  every 
living  thing  of  all  flesh,  tico  of  every  sort  shalt  iliou  hring 
into  the  arh,  to  kce-p  (tlicm)  alive  ivith  thee;  a  nude  and  a 
female  shall  they  he.  Of  the  fowl  each  after  its  hind,  and 
of  the  cattle  after  its  hind,  of  every  creeping  thing  of  the 
earth  after  its  kind,  tivo  of  every  kind  shcdl  come  in  unto 
thee,  to  keep  {them)  cdivc.  Only  here  is  '•nn  so  pointed 
and  not  'nn,  as  e.g.  Ex.  xxi.  35,  according  to  Heidenheim  to 
distinguish  ''nn  as  a  substantive  from  '•nn  as  an  adjective. 
The  ii:'n"b3D  (without  an  article)  following  upon  ^nn-^DDi  shows 
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itself  to  l)e  a  subordinate  partition,  and  therefore  equivalent 
to  a  classifying  genitive.  The  self-evident  object  is  both 
times  absent  after  ^^Hf!? ;  comp.  on  xxxvii.  15,  17,  and  out- 
side the  Pentateuch,  e.g.  Jer.  vii.  29.  The  provisioning,  ver.  21 : 
And  tliou,  talcG  VMto  thee  of  all  kinds  of  food  that  is  eaten,  and 
f/ather  it  to  thee ;  and  it  shall  he  for  food  for  thee  and  for 
them.  The  inf.  ^7D^5  always  occurs  only  combined  with  ^5  of 
the  purpose,  and  except  Jer.  xii.  9,  always  also  with  the  dative 
of  that  to  which  the  thing  named  is  given  to  eat  (comp.  ^~^,, 
"  to  eat,"  and  ''9^^^  "  for  food  ") :  "  a  thing  is  given  i'bNP  on  a 
particular  occasion,  it  is  given  J^^?^?  for  a  continuance " 
(Driver).  Since  the  scriptural  account  of  the  Creation 
excludes  all  subsequent  creation  (which  must  be  firmly 
maintained  in  opposition  to  Eeusch,  Bihel  und  Natur,  1876, 
p.  322),  the  question,  how  the  numerous  animals  and 
their  food  for  a  whole  year  could  find  room  in  the  ark,  is 
simply  unanswerable,  if  the  Flood  is  regarded  as  absolutely 
universal  and  not  as  only  so  far  universal  as  to  have  carried 
off  the  whole  of  the  then  existing  race  of  mankind,  as  Isaac 
Voss,  so  early  as  1659,  judges,  diluvio  quidem  totum  genus 
liumanum  j^eriisse,  noii  tamen  aquis  cataelysmi  universuni  terra; 
glolum  fuisse  ohrutum.  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  the 
Flood  in  this  latter  kind  of  universality  cannot  be  proved  by 
fossil  remains,  these  all  belonging  to  the  prehistoric  epochs 
of  the  earth's  formation.  The  Flood  buried  only  men  and  a 
portion  of  the  animal  world,  nor  can  we  hope  to  discover 
bones  of  the  creatures  who  then  perished,  such  bones 
having  in  the  course  of  centuries  undergone  in  the  upper 
soil  the  process  of  decomposition.  Besides,  the  region  of  the 
dissemination  of  the  human  race  was  then  still  a  limited  one, 
and  consequently  the  destruction  of  the  animal  world  was  also 
a  limited  one.  Noah  preserved  in  the  ark  the  animal  world 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  indeed,  since  fish  and  the 
smaller  creeping  animals  T?.*^  are  not  spoken  of,  those  animals 
which  were,  by  means  of  some  nearer  relation,  within  the 
range   of   his    own    knowledge.       Even    if   the    Flood   were 
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regarded,  as  by  Keerl,  Keil  and  others,  as  absolutely  uni- 
versal, we  could  nevertheless  only  understand  this  universality 
so  to  mean,  that  no  part  of  the  earth  was  entirely  spared,  and 
not  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  was  so  inundated  that 
its  entire  animal  world  was  drowned.  For  nothing  is  said  after 
the  Flood  of  completion  by  a  subsequent  creation,  nor  of  any 
preservation  of  the  animals  by  a  miracle.  Besides,  a  miracle 
does  indeed  effect  what  is  naturally  impossible,  but  still 
always  by  making  the  laws  of  nature  subservient  by  force, 
not  by  capriciously  abolishing  them.  The  command  carried 
into  effect,  ver.  22  :  And  Noah  did  (it),  according  to  all  tliat 
Elohim  commanded,  so  did  he.  In  the  Elohistic  style,  and 
literally  the  same  as  Ex.  xl.  16  ;  comp.  Num.  i.  54,  v.  4,  and 
elsewhere,  with  only  the  change  of  the  Divine  name. 


THE  DIRECTION  TO  ENTER,  A>^D  THE  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  ARK, 

VII.  1-9. 

Xow  follows  a  Jahvistic  extract,  which  is  however  inter- 
rupted by  the  Elohistic  ver.  6,  and  is  thence  to  ver.  9  of  a 
mixed  character.  The  summons  to  enter,  ver.  1  :  And  Jahvch 
said  to  Noali :  Go  thou  and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark,  for  thee 
have  I  seen  righteous  before  me  in  this  generation.  This 
narrator  does  not  care,  like  the  other,  to  mention  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  by  name,  nor  does  he  use  the  plur.  of  lii.  Here 
also  Xoah  appears  as  the  righteous  one,  whom  God  has 
distinguished  above  all  his  contemporaries,  He  who  sees  the 
heart  recognising  in  him  a  righteousness  valid  before  Himself. 
P''^V  is  an  accusative  predicate.  The  preservation  of  the 
animals,  vv.  2,  3  :  Of  every  clean  least  thou  shall  take  to  thee 
seven  each,  the  male  and  his  female :  and  of  ccdlle  tltat  is  not 
clean  tvjo,  the  male  and  his  female.  Also  of  the  fowl  of  heaven 
seven  each,  mcde  and  female,  to  keep  seed  alive  upon  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth.  It  is  the  Jahvist  himself,  who  in  the  case  of 
the  birds,  between  whom  we  are  not  accustomed  to  make 
distinctions  of  sex  as  in   the  case  of  four-footed  beasts,  e.g. 
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COW  and  ox,  uses  nni;):i  -i3j  instead  of  wp'^-i  C'\s\  The  distinc- 
tion of  clean  and  unclean  animals  is  brought  forward  with  an 
eye  to  the  thank-offering  to  be  subsequently  related.  Instead 
of  nxp^n  (which  is  purposely  avoided,  because  the  question 
here  is  not  of  fitness  for  eating,  but  of  fitness  or  unfitness  for 
sacrifice)  it  is  said  with  syntactical  correctness  >^']*^^  ^^i'  1^^^ 
Nin,  with  sin  last,  like  Deut.  xx.  15;  1  Kings  ix.  20;  only 
ill  a  positive  relative  clause  does  t^in  precede,  as  ix.  3. 
Wliether  ^yni^•  nynii''  means  seven  individuals  or  seven  pairs 
(Ivnobel,  Schrader,  Dillmann)  is  an  old  matter  of  dispute. 
ry3L''  r\V2\i^  of  itself  means  by  sevens,  as  U'^yc^  D^JC^,  9a,  means 
by  twos.  And  for  what  purpose  should  Noah  have  had  to 
crowd  the  ark  with  seven  pairs  of  clean  (i.e.  sacrificial) 
animals  ?  It  is  more  probable  that  seven  heads,  and  so 
three  pairs  with  one  head  over,  and  meant  for  sacrifice,  are 
intended.  For  the  chief  purpose  of  their  preservation  was 
^"l.J  ^^'Dp,  i-e-  to  secure  the  continuance  and  dissemination  of 
the  animals  (here  the  Piel,  as  at  vi.  19  sq.  the  Hiph.). 
Announcement  of  the  imminence  of  the  judgment,  ver.  4  : 
Fo7'  ill  yd  seven  days,  I  cause  it  to  redn  upon  the  earth  forty 
days  and  forty  flights,  and  I  hlot  out  everything  existing,  that 
I  have  made,  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  temporal  h  is 
here,  as  at  Ex.  viii.  19,  that  of  direction,  to  the  stated 
\ime  of  a  future  limit.  Seven  days  are  a  week,  V'^'^\  xxix. 
27  sq.  The  noun  D^PI  (with  the  preformative  ja,  which  is 
also  the  pref.  of  the  imperf.  Dip^  =ja-kvicm)  means  continuance, 
subsistence,  and  concretely  anything  subsisting  (comp.  Syr 
i^D13p,  hypostasis,  person,  perhaps  transposed  from  ^^D1p3),  always 
in  the  combination  D^P^n-pB  (besides  here,  vii.  23  ;  Deut.  xi.  6, 
hence  Jahvistico-Deuteronomic).  The  preservation  effected, 
ver.  5  :  And  Noah  did  according  to  a.ll  that  Jahveh  commanded 
him.  This  Jahvistic  counterpart  to  vi.  22  is  followed  by  ver.  6, 
pointing  back  to  the  round  numbers  of  v.  32  :  And  Noah  was 
six  hundred  years  old  and  the  flood  hegan,  vjaters  over  the  earth. 
In  the  500th  year  of  his  life  Noah  first  became  a  father,  in 
the  GO 0th  he  entered  the  ark  with  his  sons.     The  verl)  n\-|  has 
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here  as  at  ver.  10  its  original  nieaning,  accidit,  cxstitit.  The 
suffix  stands  first  in  both  members  of  the  sentence  :  it  is  as  at 
1  Kings  xiv.  17,  the  syntactic  scheme  for  the  expression  of 
the  contemporaneous,  Ew.  §  314rA  H^V*"''^  ^'^?  appears  here, 
contrary  to  vi.  17,  more  decidedly  as  an  explanatory  apposi- 
tion to  fjnron.  The  entrance  accomplished,  vv.  7-9  :  And 
Koali  went  in,  and  his  sons  and  Ids  ivife  and  the  wives  of 
his  sons  with  him,  into  the  ark  heforc  the  waters  of  the  flood. 
Of  clean  cattle  and  of  cattle  that  is  not  clean  and  of  fowl  and 
of  everything  that  creeps  npon  the  earth. — Two  each  icent  in 
nnto  Noah  in  the  ark,  nude  and  female,  as  Elohim  had 
commanded  JSfoah.  These  are  the  three  verses  of  mixed 
origin  ;  D)^*f  d^JC^  is  related  harmonistically  to  both  vi.  19  sq. 
and  vii.  2  sq. ;  the  animals  were  admitted  by  pairs  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  heads. 


THE  FLOOD  AXD  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  NOAH  AND  HIS  FAMILY, 
VIL  10-VIIL  14. 

A  purely  Jahvistic  section  begins  with  ver.  1 0  :  And  it 
came  to  joass  after  the  seven  days,  and  the  ivaters  of  the  flood 
li-ere  upon  the  earth ;  more  accurately :  about  the  seventh  of 
the  days,  when  this  respite  that  had  been  granted  had  elapsed. 
Here  too  (comp.  Josh.  iii.  3)  the  two  members  of  the  sentence 
stand  in  co-ordination,  which  declares  that  the  second  coincides 
with  the  first.  The  precise  Elohistic  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Flood  follows  in  ver.  11  :  In  the  sixth  hundredth  year  of  Noalis 
life,  in  the  second  month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  on 
this  day  all  the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  ivere  hroken  and 
the  shiices  of  heaven  luere  ojyened.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
enumeration  of  the  months  begins  from  Nisan,  the  month  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year  nearest  to  the  vernal  equinox  (Ideler, 
Tuch,  Lepsius,  Friedr.  Delitzsch),  or  from  Tishri,  the  month  of 
the  agricultural  or  civil  year  nearest  to  the  autumnal  equinox 
(Kn.  Ew.  Dillm.).  This  latter  might  also  be  called  the  natural 
year,   because   seed-time,  which  begins    in  Tishri,  is  a  more 
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natural  commencement  of  the  year  than  harvest,  which  begins 
with  Nisan.  The  answer  will  vary  accoidingly  as  the  spring 
area  is  regarded  as  a  Mosaic  institution  (in  virtue  of  Ex.  xii.  2) 
or  considered  (in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  the  PC)  as  one 
subsequently  adopted  under  the  influence  of  the  Babylonians 
(Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  3rd  ed.  p.  110).  If  the  spring 
?era  is  an  institution  of  Moses  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  according  to  which  the  spring  month  2^?';5v'  ^^^P  (Ex. 
xiii.  4,  xxiii,  15)  is  the  first  month  after  the  sera  of  the  exodus, 
it  is  an  obvious  assumption  that  in  the  history  of  the  Flood  the 
months  were  not  yet  reckoned  according  to  the  period  of  the 
departure  from  Egypt,  but  according  to  the  laore  ancient 
autumnal  ^era.^  And  it  is  for  this  that  we  decide  with  Josephus 
and  the  Talmud.  In  the  legislation  too  we  here  and  there 
perceive  that  the  national  year  began  with  Tishri ;  for  according 
to  Ex.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  the 
close  of  harvest,  is  to  be  celebrated  at  the  turn  or  end  of  the 
year.  And  if  the  second  month  is  not  the  second  from  Nisan 
(Babyl.  Niscinu,  according  to  Friedr.  Delitzsch  from  nisu  =  yoj, 
to  break  up,  to  depart,  to  begin),  and  so  Ijjar,  but  the  second 
from  Tishri  (which,  according  to  Fr.  Delitzsch,  bears  this  name 
as  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  year),  and  so  Mar- 
cheshvan  (distorted  from  the  Babyl.  arah  samna,  the  eighth 
month,  i.e.  from  Nisan),  the  commencement  of  the  Flood  will 
fall  in  the  month  h^2,  which  is  the  old  Hebrew  name  of 
Marcheshvan,  1  Kings  vi.  38.  This  latter  month  offers,  as 
its  name  already  declares,  a  natural  starting-point  for  the 
commencement  of  the  Flood,  for  the  second  half  of  October 
till  about  the  middle  of  November  is  the  period  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  early  rain  (n'JV  or  '^T!^'^),  which  fell  near  the  time 
of  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  which  by  moistening  the  soil 
(^in=^^a,  Ps.  xcii.  11)  made  the  refilling  of  the  fields  practicable. 
These  reasons  are  not  outweighed  by  the  statement  of  Alex- 

^  In  the  history  of  the  creation  also  the  definition  of  the  days  by  morning  and 
morning  (not  evening  and  evening)  differs  from  the  subsequent  ecclesiastical 
calendar. 
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aiicler  Polylustor,  that  according  to  the  announcement  made 
to  Xisuthros,  the  Flood  was  to  begin  on  the  loth  Daesios 
(Eusebii  (Jliron.  coL  1 9,ed.  Schoene).  Daesios  is  the  Macedonian 
month  corresponding  with  the  Babyl.  Sivan  (simdnu),  the  third 
from  Nisan,  about  our  June,  in  which  the  overflowing  of  the 
Euphrates  reaches  its  greatest  height  (see  Eiehm,  RTF.  p.  414), 
while  the  Tigris  also  overflows  its  banks  somewhat  later.  But 
this  periodical  overflowing  of  the  two  rivers,  in  consequence  of 
the  rush  of  water  from  the  Armenian  high  land,  is  nowhere 
brought  forth  in  the  accounts  of  the  Flood  as  a  co-operating 
factor.  The  Flood  was,  according  to  J,  the  effect  of  rain,  and 
was  according  to  Q,  besides  the  rain,  accompanied  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ground  and  the  rushing  of  water  from  the 
deep — a  phenomenon  which  characteristically  accompanies 
convulsions  of  the  earth  in  the  alluvial  districts  of  great  rivers 
(Suess).  ns-i  ninn  is  especially  used  of  the  sea,  Isa.  li.  10, 
lying  below  the  level  of  the  land,  Ex.  xx.  4,  Deut.  iv.  18, 
V.  8,  including  however  all  the  waters  that  irrigate  and 
fertilize  the  earth  from  beneath,  xlix.  25,  Deut.  xxxiii.  1.3, 
Amos  vii.  4,  in  which  passages  the  Dinn,  upon  which  the 
earth  is  founded,  Ps.  xxiv.  2,  cxxxvi.  6,  appears  sejjarately. 
The  riii^V'?  of  the  great  deep  (comp.  Prov.  viii.  28  ;  Job 
xxxviii.  16)  are  its  assumed  subterraneous  centres,  whence 
the  sea  and  all  visible  bodies  of  water  are  fed.  These  subter- 
ranean stores  of  water  broke  forth  through  the  rent  ground, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  D^pK^n  nsnx  were  opened.  The 
noun  nniK  means  something  closed  by  means  of  another  fitting 
firmly  into  it  (ms  V  ai)  :  in  the  first  place,  a  window  consisting 
of  a  wooden  lattice  ;  here,  where  masses  of  water  are  kept  back 
by  it,  and  pour  forth  when  it  is  opened  (comp.  "  the  doors  of 
heaven,"  Ps.  Ixxviii.  23),  it  is  used  of  sluices  that  can  be 
closed.  The  LXX.  has  KarappaKrac,  a  word  which  combines 
the  meanings  of  waterfalls,  trap-doors,  and  sluices.  It  was  by 
a  co-operation  of  subterranean  and  celestial  forces,  which 
broke  through  the  restraints  placed  upon  the  waters  on  the 
second  and  third  days  of  creation,  that  the  Deluge  was  brought 
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to  pass.  The  Jahvistic  statement  of  the  duration  of  the  rain, 
ver.  12  :  And  the  rainfall  came  dovm  upon  the  earth  forty  days 
and  forty  nights.  According  to  this,  the  sluices  were  closed 
after  forty  days  ;  but  comp.  on  the  other  hand  ver.  24,  viii.  2. 
In  the  context  however,  as  we  have  it,  we  must  understand  the 
rainfall  with  which  the  catastrophe  began.  Entrance  into  tlu- 
ark,  according  to  Q,  ver.  13  :  On  this  same  day  did  Noali 
go,  and  Shem  and  Ham  and  Ja.pheth,  the  sons  of  Noah, 
and  Noah's  ivife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with  them,  into  the  arh. 
According  to  J,  the  entrance  took  place  during  the  seven  days' 
respite.  In  the  present  connection  ^<^  must  be  understood  in 
a  pluperfect  sense :  hoc  ipso  die,  viz.  on  the  first  day  of  the 
forty  after  the  seven  had  elapsed,  vii.  4.  Instead  of  Q^^> 
(with  their  husbands),  the  LXX.  has  the  more  significant  /act' 
avTov.  The  animals  who  went  in  with  Noah,  according  to  Q, 
vv.  14— 16«;  They,  and  every  least  after  its  kind,  and  all 
cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  creeping  thing  that  crccp)eth- 
upon  the  earth  after  its  kind,  and  every  foiol  after  its  kind, 
every  kind  of  bird,  every  kind  of  winged  creature.  And  went 
in  unto  Noah  into  the  ark  tioo  each  of  all  flesh,  in  which  is 
the  hreath  of  life.  And  they  that  went  in,  went  in  male  and 
female  of  every  kind  of  flesh,  as  Elohim  had  commanded  him. 
The  history  is  not  tired  of  repeating  that  the  animals  were 
not  forgotten ;  the  Divine  forbearance  in  the  midst  of  wrath 
w^as  manifested  upon  them  also.  Here  for  the  first  time  in 
the  account  of  the  Flood  are  the  wild  beasts  (njn)  also  named, 
which  hitherto  (as  in  Deut.  xxviii.  26,  xxxii.  24,  and  fre- 
quently outside  the  Pentateuch)  were  included  in  "^pr"?- 
Winged  animals  too  are  carefully  specialized :  every  kind  of 
liB^  (from  iDV,  Palest.  "iSV,  jsu^,  to  pipe,  V  5]v,  whence  ^>*SV,  to 
chirp),  every  kind  of  ^J3  (a  combination  borrowed  in  Ezek. 
xxxix.  4),  which  will  also  comprise  e.g.  locusts,  in  which  sense 
the  Samar.  here  and  elsewhere  translates  5]iy  and  "iiD^*  by 
kamas  (kamccsa  =  ^^"iOp,  locusts).  It  is  significantly  added 
from  tT",  16h :  And  Jahveh  shiU  behind  him.  It  is  certainly 
with  intention  that  the  nin>  of  the  original  document  is  left 
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unaltered.  This  shutting  in  was  an  act  of  condescending 
kindness,  (^iXavOpoiTTia,  a  proof  of  love  on  the  part  of  God, 
who  is  thus  interested  in  the  matter.    ni?3,  in  its  first  meaning, 

- 1^  - 
behind  him  (j)one,  like  j^*.',  2^081),  so  that  he  was  secure  behind 

the  closed  door. 

An  interweaving  of  the  two  documents  now  describes  how 
the  ark  floated,  kept  up  in  safety  upon  the  waters,  while  all 
around  every  living  creature  on  the  solid  earth  was  destroyed. 
"We  dispense  with  the  attempt  to  disentangle  the  web ;  it 
is  certain  that  what  is  said  17&  is  Elohistically  repeated 
ver.  18,  and  that  it  proceeds  Elohistically  as  far  as  ver.  21. 
17a  and  ver.  22  are  doubtful.  But  ver.  23  is  certainly  J's, 
and  ver.  24  §'s.  The  description  is  a  model  of  majestic 
simplicity  and  sublime  beauty  without  any  artificial  means, 
vv.  1 7-2  0  :  A7id  the  Jlood  was  forty  days  u])on  the  earth,  and 
the  luaters  increased  and  lifted  up  the  arh,  and  it  floated  high 
ahove  the  earth.  And  the  waters  'prevailed,  and  inereased 
(jreatly  upon  the  earth,  and  the  arh  went  upon  the  face  of  the 
vjaters.  And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth, 
and  all  the  high  mountains  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven 
luere  covered.  Fifteen  cubits  upivards  did  the  tvaters  prevail,  and 
the  mountains  ivere  covered.  The  tautologies  of  the  account 
as  it  lies  before  us  portray  the  fearful  monotony  of  the  un- 
bounded expanse  of  waters,  and  the  place  of  refuge  floating 
safely  upon  it,  though  surrounded  by  the  horrors  of  death. 
The  forty  days  are  the  above-named  forty  days  of  rain,  l^p  ni^p 
is  an  ancient  superlative,  which  beside  xvii.  2,  6,  20,  Ex.  i.  7, 
Num.  xiv.  7,  only  occurs  twice  in  Ezekiel  and  twice  in  Kings. 
If  we  isolate  the  statement,  ver.  19,  of  the  height  to  which 
the  Flood  rose  from  its  context,  we  must,  it  seems,  conceive  of 
Chimborazo,  Davalagiri  and  all  the  highest  summits  of  the  earth 
as  submerged.  But  the  statement  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  it  is  said,  Deut.  ii.  25,  that  God  is  shortly 
about  to  spread  terror  among  all  the  peoples  that  are  under 
the  whole  heavens  (comp.  with  the  expression,  Deut.  iv.   19  ; 
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Acts  ii.  5),  or  when,  according  to  xli.  57,  "the  wliole  earth  " 
(as  we  should  say  all  the  world)  came  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn, 
or  according  to  1  Kings  x.  24,  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  or  as  when  St.  Paul  says,  Eom.  x.  18, 
that  the  gospel  has  sounded  ei?  iraaav  ryv  yrjv,  and  i.  8,  that 
the  faith  of  the  Eoman  Church  is  spoken  of  iv  6\(p  rS  Koafjup. 
The  statement  here  made  is  limited  in  accordance  with  its 
date  by  the  fact,  that  it  must  be  understood  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  ancient  geographical  horizon,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  context  by  ver.  20,  in  which  the  fifteen  cubits  can 
only  be  an  average  statement  from  a  certain  standpoint.  The 
ark  drew  about  fifteen  cubits  of  water,  hence  at  the  time  of 
its  stranding  the  waters  whicli  were  then  beginning  to  fall  still 
covered  the  mountain,  on  which  it  stranded,  to  the  height  of 
about  fifteen  cubits.  It  has  been  asserted  that  a  partial  flood, 
rising  fifteen  cubits  above  only  moderately  high  mountains,  is 
nonsense.  But  the  Flood  was  not  caused  only  by  rain  from 
above,  but  at  the  same  time  by  the  influx  from  beneath ;  con- 
sequently the  waters  could,  just  where  the  extermination  of 
the  numerous  population  who  would  have  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains was  to  be  effected,  stand  at  such  a  height,  without 
reaching  a  similar  height  elsewhere  or  uniformly  covering  the 
whole  earth.  The  narrator  has  with  increasino-  effect  described 
the  Flood  as  ascending  higher  and  higher,  we  now  hear  how 
everything  living  was  buried  beneath  it,  vv.  21—23  :  And  all 
Jlcslh  tliat  moved  upon  the  earth  died,  of  birds  and  of  cattle  aiul 
of  least  and  of  cdl  small  animals  that  swarm  upon  the  eartli, 
and  all  men :  all  in  ivhose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  the 
inspiration  of  life,  all  vjhatever  lives  on  the  dry  land,  died. 
And  He  destroyed'  everything  existing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
from  man  to  cattle,  to  creeping  thing  and  to  the  foid  of  the 
heaven  ;  and  they  were  destroyed,  from,  the  earth,  and  Noah  only 
luas  left,  and  they  that  ivere  ivith  him.  in  the  ark.  While  the 
expression  "  all  that  was  under  the  whole  heaven "  is  not 
Elohistic,  but  Deuteronomic  and  therefore  Jahvistic  (Deut.  ii. 
25,  iv.  19),  the  Elohistic  style  is  distinguished  in  ver.  21  by 
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tlie  3,  which  specializes  the  whole  according  to  its  several 
contents,  comp.  viii.  17,  ix.  2  ;  ISTuni.  iv.  16  (and  indeed  also 
Hos.  iv.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  Q^^n  mi  npco^  ver.  22,  points 
back  to  ii.  7,  from  which  place  onwards  noK'':  is  the  nsual 
word  for  the  self-conscious  human  spirit,  'innn  too  (a  synonym 
of  ^^'2^),  like  Ex.  xiv.  21,  harmonizes  witli  the  Jahvistic  tone, 
while  the  partitive  ^^p,  quodcunque,  is,  as  shown  by  vi.  2,  at 
least  not  opposed  to  it.  In  ver.  23  the  reading  is  not, 
according  to  the  Masorah,  n^>l^  imjrf.  apoc,  Nipli.  (passive 
with  an  accus.  of  the  object),  but  n?p*i,  impf.  ccpoc.  Kal,  whence 
the  form  is  accentuated  as  Milel,  not  like  the  Nipli.,  Ps.  cix. 
13,  comp.  Isa.  xlvii.  3,  as  Milra.  "^^f^,  to  be  left  over, 
especially  in  catastrophes,  xiv.  10,  Ex.  xiv.  28,  Dan.  x.  8, 
has  here  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  subsequent  national  "l^?l^• 
or  nnsip  (parall.  in;,  Zeph.  ii.  9,  from  ^r\S^,  Isa.  iv.  3  ;  comp.  i.  8). 
Duration  of  the  increase  of  the  Flood,  according  to  Q,  ver.  24  : 
And  the  u'aters  2^TevaiIcd  vpon  the  earth  ci  hunelred  cind  fifty 
days. 

Cli.  viii.  1-5  now  relates  the  turn  of  the  Flood  from 
increasing  to  abating  till  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  seen. 
It  is  beyond  doubt  that  viii.  la,  2a,  3&-5,  belong  to  Q ;  nor  is 
there  any  adequate  reason  for  denying  him  the  authorship  of 
1?;,  but  21)  reads  like  a  continuation  of  vii.  12,  and  3a  also 
seems  to  be  a  statement  of  the  gradual  abatement  entered 
from  J.  The  turning-point,  viii.  1  :  Then  Elohim  remembered 
Koah,  and  all  the  leasts  and  all  the  cattle  that  tvere  ivith  him  in 
the  ark,  and  Elohim  made  a  loind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the 
icaters  abated.  God  remembered  ISToah,  i.e.  (like  xix.  29,  xxx. 
22,  Ex.  ii.  24,  everywhere  with  the  Divine  name  D\"ii'N)  He 
showed  that  He  did  not  forget  him  (and  his),  and  the  animals 
confined  with  him.  When  the  wrath  of  the  Judge  prevailed 
the  waters  rose;  now  grace  and  faithfulness  to  promise  began 
to  effect  their  work  of  deliverance,  and  the  waters  abated,  "j^l**, 
related  to  nn*t:',  n^n.  The  wind,  which  everywhere  in  Scripture 
appears  as  the  first  elementary  appearance  of  that  creative 
power    which    pervades    the    world    of    nature,    stands    first 
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as   an   intermediate    cause.      Simultaneous    cessation    of    the 
influxes  from  beneath  and  above,  ver.  2  :  And  the  foumlation  of 
the  deep,  and  the  sluices  of  heaven,  vjere  closed,  and  the  rain 
from  heaven  was  restrained.      Contrasts  to  vii.  11?^,  12,  and  in 
the  same  order.     Continuance  of  the  decrease,  ver.  3  :  And  the 
ioate7's  retreated  from  the  earth  in  a  continual  retreat, and  decreased 
after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  days.      The  gerund  "^^^^^ 
cundo,  designates  the  continuance  of  the  retreat,  as  at  ver.  5 
that  of   abatement,  and    xxvi.    13   that   of   increase.       n^'pp 
(always  with  an  undageshed  p)  means  from  the  end  of  a  period 
onwards,  hence  after  its  lapse ;  it  is  of  like  meaning  with  ri!!P, 
ver.   6,  iv.   3.       After  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  days, 
during  which  the  water  had,  according  to  vii.  24,  increased,  it 
abated.     The  hundred  and  fifty  days  extend  from  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  second  month,  on  which  the  Flood  commenced, 
to  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  on  which  the  ark 
stranded,  ver.  4  :  And  the  arJc  rested  in  the  seventh  month,  on 
the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat. 
The  name  t2"in5<  is   the  name   of  a   country,  like  the  Assyr. 
Urartu.      It  is  the  name  of  tlie  country  to  which  the  sons  of 
Sennacherib  fled  after  the  murder  of  their   father,   2   Kings 
xix.   37,  and    is    mentioned,   Jer.   li.    27,  together  with   "'^p 
(Armenia)  ;  it  is  undoubtedly  the  East- Armenian  province  of 
Araratia  in  the  plain  of  the  Araxes  at  the  foot  of  Taurus  (Jer. 
on  Isa.  xxxvii.  38),  Armenian  Airarat.     The  Targums  on  the 
contrary  translate  D"nx,  the  land  of  the  imp,  i.e.  Korduene 
(Karduchia),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper  Tigris  as  far  as  to  the 
Zab ;  so  do  the  Syrians  (Pesh.  on  viii.  4,  Isa.  xxxvii.  38,  and 
Ephrem)  and  the  Moslems,  who  designate  'Gehel  'Gudi  south- 
west of  Van-See  as  the  landing-place  of  Noah.     Berosus  too, 
in  Joseph.  Ant.  i.   3.  6,  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius  name  the 
Gordyaian  mountains.     The  Babylonian  legend  again  speaks 
differently.      According   to  this,  Hasisadra's  vessel   stranded 
upon  the  mountain  Nisir,  which,  like  tD"nx  ''"in,  is  the  same 
as  mountain  in  the  land  of  Nisir ;  and  this,  according  to  an 
inscription  of  Asurnasirpal,  must  be  sought  east  of  the  Tigris 
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beyond  the  lower  Zab.  Both  these  statements  of  locality 
are  interesting,  the  former  of  the  land  of  Kardu,  nearly 
the  present  Boktan  (see  Noldeke,  Untcrsiiclinngcii  zur  Kritih 
des  A.  T.  p.  150);  the  latter,  which  regards  the  mountain 
Nisir  (according  to  Suess,  p.  27,  one  of  the  spurs  of  the 
Tigris  lowland)  as  the  mountain  where  the  ark  landed.^  The 
Scripture  tradition  leads  to  Eastern  Armenia.  "  Upon  the 
mountains  of  Ararat "  is,  according  to  a  similar  use  of  the 
plural,  xix.  29,  Judg.  xii.  7,  the  same  as  upon  one  of  the 
mountains  of  this  country.  It  is  not  necessary,  but  still  very 
obvious,  to  think  of  the  Ararat  chain  rising  in  two  high  peaks 
above  the  plain  of  the  Araxes.  Tradition  also  adheres  to 
this  chain,  for  the  place  of  descent  from  the  ark  was  called, 
according  to  Joseph.  A7it.  i.  3.  5,  diro^arrjpLov ;  and  this,  viz. 
IDvimus  descensus,  is  the  signification  of  Nachitshevan  (in 
Ptolemaeus  N'axuana),  the  ancient  city  on  the  east  side  of 
Ararat,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Araxes.  We  are  however 
by  no  means  led  to  suppose  that  the  ark  rested  upon  the 
small  plateau  covered  with  perpetual  snow  of  the  so-called 
Great  Ararat,  16,000  feet  high.  For  this  plateau  has  from  all 
sides  of  its  brink  so  precipitous  a  declivity,  that  the  descent 
would  have  been  impossible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ark. 
Not  till  recent  times,  and  very  seldom,  has  this  summit  been 
reached  (1829  by  Parrot,  1876  by  Bryce),  over  a  field  of 
snow  extending  3000  feet  downwards.  The  other  peak  is 
called  Little  Ararat,  this  being  4000  feet  lower;  its  snow 
melts  in  the  middle  of  summer,  but  it  rises  all  tlie  more 
steeply  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  From  this  nevertheless 
gigantic  mountain -cone  a  smaller  comb -like  range  of  heights 
extends  towards  the  eastern  declivity  of  Great  Ararat  with  its 

^  The  Phrygian  legend,  which  makes  a  mountain  in  Celiinii,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  subsequent  Apamea-Kibotos,  the  landing-place  of  the  ark  {xifiuro;), 
and  the  translation  of  £3"ni^  by  ^H^ID,  ».e.  Ceylon  in  the  Samar.  Targum,  are 
left  out  of  consideration.  3^1:1  D  seems  however  to  be  a  recent  gloss  instead 
of  the  original  LD"l"in,  which  Petermann  and  Hcidenheim  have  accepted  in 
opposition  to  Briill,  whose  text  is  that  of  the  London  Polyglot,  The  Book  of 
Jubilees,    Epiphanius   and   others    call   the    mouutnin   where   tlie   ark   landed 

Aovfoip, 
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silvery  liead.^  The  ark  may  have  rested  somewhere  on  this 
range  of  heights ;  the  account  does  not  oblige  us  to  think  of  a 
high  summit  as  its  place  of  landing,  nay,  a  comparatively  low 
one  results  from  the  circumstance  that  in  scarcely  2|-  months 
after  the  stranding  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  visible, 
the  water  having  hence  sunk  about  20  feet,  and  that  the 
account  puts  down  only  about  five  months  for  the  remaining 
period  of  drying  up.  Appearance  of  the  mountain -tops, 
ver.  5  :  And  the  waters  luere  in  continual  decrease  until  the 
tenth  month;  in  the  tenth  7nonth,  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  ivere  visible.  Instead  of  C3''D/n  ""n 
Dnpiri  {tempns  durans)  we  have  vn  with  two  inf  ahs.  :  they 
were  found  in  a  condition  of  continuous  decrease,  E\v. 
§  2805. 

A  Jahvistic  section  follows  ;  intelligence  songlit  by  des- 
patching birds.  The  first  outlook,  ver.  6  :  And  it  came  to 
pass  after  the  lapse  of  forty  days,  that  Noah  opened  the  ivindow 
(f  the  arh  luhich  he  had  made.  Though,  analytically  regarded, 
this  cannot  point  back  to  vi.  16,  yet  it  is  more  probable  that 
i^y^^  refers  to  P?n  (from  bbn,  to  bore,  to  break  through)  than  to 
nnrin.  The  raven,  ver.  7  :  And  he  sent  forth  the  raven,  and 
it  VMnt  forth,  going  forth  and  returning,  till  the  drying  up  of 
the  ivaters  from  the  earth.  Perhaps  a  fragment  of  Qs  account 
of  the  sending  forth  of  the  birds  {Paradies,  p.  157  sq.)  ; 
but  then  niy  and  Dnnx  must  have  been  an  editorial  insertion. 
In  the  Babylonian  account  Hasisadra  sends  forth  at  the  dawn 
of  the  seventh  day,  first  a  dove  {summata),  then  a  swallow 
{sinunta),  both  of  which  return,  and  thirdly  a  raven  {driha), 
which,  wading  in  the  water  near  the  ship,  does  not  however 
come  into  it  again.      The  article  of  ^"]*yn  is  comprehensive  of 

^  The  Armenians  call  Little  Ararat  ds  and  Great  Ararat  masis,  whence  it 
seems  that  great,  the  meaning  of  meds,  is  contained  in  ma.  Both  mountains 
have  acquired  the  name  Ararat  simply  by  the  transference  to  them  of  the  name 
of  the  country  (LXX.  Gen.  viii.  4,  tx  opn  tx  'Apetpdr  ;  less  ambiguously  Jer.  : 
rnontes  Armenice).  Moses  v.  Chorene,  i.  15,  explains  Airarat  =  Arajierat, 
"  Plain  of  King  Ara,"  as  at  i.  7  he  brings  Masis  into  improbable  combination 
with  one  Kini?  Amasia. 
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the  species,  like  1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  1  Kings  xx.  36,  the 
individual  being  distinguished  as  the  representative  of  the 
species,  not  from  other  individuals  of  the  same,  but  from 
animals  of  other  species.  By  y\^]  ^5iv;  (not  understood  and 
therefore  disfigured  by  an  inserted  ou/c  by  LXX.  Syr.  Jer.  : 
cyrediebatur  d  noii  reverkhatur)  is  meant,  that  it  was  now 
lost  in  the  distance  and  now  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ark,  without  however  re-entering  it,  till  the  drying  up  was 
complete  {^^■^]  after  the  formation  ^p^);  for  the  solid  ground, 
always  drying  to  a  greater  distance  down  from  the  mountain- 
tops,  afforded  it  a  resting  -  place,  and  it  found  abundant 
nourishment  from  the  corpses  floating  upon  the  waters.  Noah 
had  purposely  sent  forth  the  neither  delicate  nor  fastidious 
bird ;  its  remaining  away  was  a  good  sign.  First  trial  with 
the  dove,  vv.  8,  9  :  And  he  scut  fortk  the  dove  from  him, 
to  see  if  the  waters  had  run  off  from  the  faee  of  the  ground. 
And  the  dove  found  no  resting -2Jlace  for  the  sole  of  her 
foot,  and  she  returned  to  the  arlz,  for  the  water  was  still 
upon  the  face  of  the  ivliole  earth,  and  Noah  stretehed  forth  his 
hand,  and  caught  her,  and  took  her  to  him  into  the  ark.  The 
description  is  tender,  and  speaks  in  human  fashion  of  the 
dove  (Josh.  iii.  13).  This  is  a  bird  of  the  valleys,  Ezek. 
vii.  16,  which  were  not  as  yet  dry,  and  one  that  makes  its 
nest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock.  Song  Sol.  ii.  14,  which  as  yet 
offered  no  place  of  refuge  that  was  snug  and  dry.  It  is  told 
with  sympathetic  observation  of  every  movement,  how  JSToah 
took  in  the  timid  bird  when  she  sought  for  refuge.  He  then 
waited  another  seven  days  (hence  the  first  sending  forth  of 
the  dove  took  place  seven  days  after  the  sending  forth  of  the 
raven),  and  let  the  dove  out  a  second  time,  vv.  10,  11  :  Aiid 
he  waited  yet  seven  other  days,  and  continued  to  send  forth 
the  dove  out  of  the  ark.  And  the  dove  came  to  Itim  at  eventide^ 
and,  lo,  cc  newly  ^^l^f-cked  leaf  of  an  olive  tree  in  her  mouth. 
Then  Noah  kneiu  that  the  'waters  had  suhsidcd  from  the  earth. 
To  wait  is  elsewhere  called  ?^\,  ^''T'^'^,  ''D^^  here  once  ^'^nn  (from 
b^n  b^n,  Jl:^,  to  writhe),    to    suffer   pain,    to    wait   painfully; 
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Olsli.  DUlm.  correct,  ^[}']} ;  it  is  certainly  move  probable  that 
the  twice  occurring  Niphal  in  ver.  12  should  exchange  with 
the  preceding  customary  Piel,  than  wdth  the  elsewhere  uncor- 
roborated Hiph.  ISTot  at  once,  but  late  in  the  evening,  did 
the  dove  return  with  an  olive  leaf  in  her  mouth,  not  one 
floating  about  on  the  waters,  but  one  just  plucked,  and  there- 
fore fresh ;  ^y^,  dcccrjHus,  passes  over  into  the  meaning  recens, 
Arab,  tarif,  fresh,  piquant,  fine  (from  tarnfa,  to  be  fresh, 
properly  fresh  plucked).  The  olive-tree  has  this  in  common 
with  the  laurel,  that  it  grows  even  under  water,  hence  an  olive 
leaf  is  the  first  sim  of  life  from  the  earth  which  is  risinc?  ac^ain 
from  her  watery  grave.  The  dove  returned,  and  that  as  an 
evangelist ;  an  olive  leaf  and  an  olive  branch  have  since  been 
the  emblems  of  peace  and  salvation,  and  her  bringing  back  an 
olive  leaf,  ^^V  nvp,  has  perhaps  been  already  interpreted  by 
the  prophet  Zechariah,  xiv.  7,  as  an  eschatological  image. 
Bicut  circa  vesijeram,  says  John  Gerhard,  columha  venit  cum 
ramo  olivre  (so  the  Vulgate  translates)  ad  arcam :  sic  Spiritus 
Sanctus  circa  mundi  vesper  am  doctrinam  evangelii  dctulit  ad 
ecclesiam.  Third  triol  with  the  dove,  ver.  1 2  :  And  he  waited 
yet  seven  other  days,  and  sent  forth  the  dove,  and  she  did  not 
continue  to  reticrn  to  him  again.  The  form  pn**l  is  the  impf. 
of  the  Niijhcd  hnS^,  Ezek.  xix.  5,  from  bn\  The  Kal  ^ID;  is 
more  fitting  to  the  animal  than  the  Hiph.  ^''D^n^  lOZ),  which 
expresses  a  deliberate  voluntary  act.  The  dove  returns  no 
more.  This  too  is  good  news,  valleys  as  well  as  mountains 
are  now  free  from  water. 

Date  of  the  end  of  the  Flood  from  Q,  vv.  13  {loh  ex- 
cepted) and  14:  And  it  came  to  2^(-<'SS  in  the  six  hundred  and. 
first  year,  in  the  fi^rst  month,  on  the  first  of  the  month,  the 
vjcders  were  dried  uj)  from  the  earth,  then  Nocih  removed  the 
covering  of  the  arh  and  looked,  and,  hehold,  the  face  of  the 
ground  was  dried.  And  in  the  second  month,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  the  month,  the  earth  ivas  quite  dry.  The  verb  ^^n 
here  means  dried,  C^nj,  quite  dried  up :  the  latter  appears  as 
the   consequence   of  the   former,  Jer.  1.  38  and  Job  xiv.  11, 
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witii  the  borrowed  passage,  Isa.  xix.  5.  On  the  first  clay  of 
the  first  month  the  earth  was  free  from  water,  and  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  the  second  month  quite  dry.  The 
Flood  began  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  tlie  second  month, 
hence  a  full  year  and  ten  days  had  ehapsed.  But  what  kind 
of  a  year  ?  An  actual  solar  year  of  365  days  (in  round 
numbers),  or  an  approximative  solar  year  of  360  days,  or  a 
lunar  year  of  354  days  (in  round  numbers)?  If  it  were  a 
lunar  year,  the  months  would  be  of  29  and  30  days  alter- 
nately ;  if  an  approximative  solar  year,  they  would  be  of  3  0 
days  throughout ;  if  it  were  an  actual  solar  year,  the  compu- 
tation of  the  months  is  questionable,  but  the  case  is  the  same 
as  in  the  year  of  360  days;  some  way  of  reconciling  the 
amount  of  the  twelve  months  determined  by  the  phases  of 
the  moon  with  the  actual  solar  year  must  have  taken  phace. 
These  questions,  and  many  more  (see  Ideler,  Chronol.  i.  479), 
are  susceptible  of  different  answers,  because  though  the  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  the  full  year  are  indeed  named 
(the  second  month  of  the  one  and  the  second  month  of  the 
next  year),  the  number  of  the  days  of  which  this  full  year 
consisted  is  not  stated;  for,  leaving  out  of  account  the 
Jahvistic  numbers  40-|-7-|-7  +  7,  only  150  of  the  days  are 
expressly  enumerated.  From  a  harmonistic  standpoint  we 
may,  with  Silberschlag  {Chronologie  cler  Wdt,  p.  11  s<]q.), 
count  150-}- 73  4- 40 -1-21  + 34  4-57  =  375  days,  and  thence 
conclude  that  the  year  of  the  Flood  was  an  actual  solar  year. 
This  was  already  the  view  of  the  Syrians,  e.g.  Ephrem.  But 
from  an  analytical  standpoint  we  have  to  deal  with  Q  with- 
out regard  to  the  numbers  of  J.  It  is  safest  to  start  from  the 
determining  meaning  of  the  150  days  (viii.  24)  =  5  months. 
The  beginning  and  ending  of  this  number  of  days  being 
expressly  stated,  vii.  11,  viii.  4,  150  will  be  no  merely  round 
number,  whence  it  results  that  the  year  of  the  Flood  was  an 
approximative  solar  year  of  360  days.  So  e.g.  des  Vignoles 
in  his  Chronologic  de  Vhistoire  sainte,  and  Court  de  Gebelin  in 
his  Monde   yrimitlf.      The  ancient  Indian   (according  to   the 
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Rigveda),  the  ancient  Persian  and  ancient  Egyptian  year  was 
such  a  year  of  360  days.  The  Parsi-Calendar  equalizes  it 
with  the  actual  solar  year  by  five  intercalary  days  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  an  intercalary  month  at  the  end  of  every 
124  years  {MIZ.  xxxvi.  59,  xxxiv.  710).  In  Egypt  too  the 
agreement  was  restored  by  five  supplementary  days  (eTrayo- 
jxevai),  but  so  that  after  a  long  period  there  was  a  moveable 
year,  the  Ke\v-y ear's  day  (1  Thot)  of  which  did  not  again 
liappen  on  the  same  day — July  20,  as  that  of  the  rising  of 
the  Sothis  or  day-star — till  after  a  period  of  1461  years.  In 
Babylon  also  computation  was  made  by  months  of  30  days: 
the  month  arhu  being  ideogrammatically  written  wdth  the 
number  30  in  the  middle.  Nothing  however  is  said  of  inter- 
calary days  (iTrayo/jLevai),  but  we  are  told  of  an  intercalary 
month,  which  was  from  time  to  time  inserted  (comp.  Lotz, 
Historia  Sabhati,  p.  38)  after  Adar  {Adiirn),  or  also  after  Elul 
(Ululu),  as  a  compensation,  whether  for  the  360  days  or  for 
the  354  of  the  lunar  year.  In  the  computation  of  the  year 
of  the  Flood  we  must  have  no  regard  to  such  intercalary  com- 
pensation. If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  identity  of 
150  days  wdth  5  months,  it  might  appear  as  a  lunar  year, 
raised  by  the  addition  of  10/11  days  to  a  solar  year 
(354  4-11  =  365).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  make  the  com- 
putation 150  days  =  5  months  the  rule,  the  360  days  are 
increased  by  the  addition  of  10  to  the  indifferent  and  purely 
historical  number  370.  Ew.  Schrader,  Dillm.  see  in  the  150 
days  the  remnant  of  a  discrepant  tradition,  according  to  which 
the  Flood  lasted  150  +  150  =  4x75  days,  of  which  another 
trace  is  also  shown  in  the  date  of  the  first  stage  of  the  abate- 
ment, viz.  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (the 
stranding)  and  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month  (emergence  of 
the  mountain-tops),  which  seems  to  be  reckoned  as  a  period  of 
3  X  30  —  15  =  75  days. 
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THE  GOING  OUT  OF  THE  ARK,  NOAH'S  SACRIFICE,  AND  THE 
PROMISE  OF  JAIIVEH,  VIII.  15  SQQ. 

ISToah  having  landed  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  Ararat, 
receives  directions  to  leave  the  place  of  refug3,  vv.  15—17  : 
Then  Eloliim  spoke  to  Noah,  saying :  Go  forth  out  of  the  ark, 
thou  and  thy  ivife  and  thy  sons  and  sons'  ivives  ivith  thee. 
Every  living  thing  that  is  tuith  thee,  of  cdl  flesh  of  birds  and  of 
cattle  and  of  every  creeping  thing  thai  cree^Mh  u])on  the  earth, 
bring  forth  ivith  thee  ;  and  they  may  swai^m  upon  earth,  and  be 
fruitful  and  midtiply  upon  the  earth,  ^^i  corresponds  with 
nj<3i,  vi.  18,  and  still  more  in  the  present  connection  with  i<3, 
vii.  1.  How  extensive  is  the  notion  of  njn  has  been  already 
shown,  i.  24,  28,  30  ;  here  it  stands  first  as  a  general  term 
lor  the  animal  world.  The  prep.  3  is,  as  at  vii.  21,  ix.  2, 
X.  15,  16,  subdividing,  though  only  in  a  rhetorical,  not  a 
strictly  logical  manner.  At  the  close  it  is  said  NVin,  all  these 
animals  with  thee.  The  Chethiv  is  to  be  read  ^<>*in^  like 
xix.  12  ;  the  Keri,  although  the  verb  in  Ethiopic  originally 
presents  i,  substitutes  for  reasons  unknown  to  us  i<>*)n^  like  ^'^\J} 
for  I'^'i'i^  Ps.  V.  9,  comp.  the  similar  forms  with  audible  Jod, 
Prov.  iv.  25  ;  Hos.  vii.  12  ;  1  Chron.  xii.  2.  God  at  once 
renews  with  words  mighty  to  bless,  to  the  animals  who  are 
to  be  brought  out  of  the  ark,  their  creative  destination,  and 
then  tlie  exit  is  related  with  glad  fulness  of  words,  vv.  18,  19: 
Then  went  forth  Noah  and  his  sons  and  his  luife  and  his  sons 
unves  ivith  him.  Every  living  thing,  every  creeping  tiling,  and 
every  hird,  everything  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  after  their 
families,  ivcnt  forth  out  of  the  ark.  Everything  in  vv.  17-19 
bears  the  mark  of  Q,  to  which  also  belongs  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  notions  of  both  m'\  and  rvn.  His  classifications 
are  barely  translateable.  Instead  of  D''[}.^^'?7',  i.  21,  he  here 
once  uses  the  more  select  and  solemn  Dn^nnBV'P/'.  Ancient 
translators  have  no  feeling  for  this  change.  The  narrative 
goes  on  in  the  words  of  J.  The  Jahvist,  who  related  tlie 
sacrifices  of  the  first  pair  of  brothers,  here  tells  of  the   begin- 
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iiing  of  post-diluvian  sacrifice,  ver.  20:  And  Noah  hcilt  an 
((I tar  to  Jahvcli,  and  took  of  all  clean  cattle  and  of  all  clean 
hirds  and  offered  up  lurnt  -  offerings  upon  the  altar.  This 
is  the  first  time  tliat  an  aitar  is  mentioned  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  that  the  offering  is  called  nVy ;  instead  of  t^un 
nmD,  iv.  3,  we  here  read  nb'V  ii^V^  (from  rhv,  to  be  consumed 
in  fire,  that  is,  to  be  reduced  to  ascending  vapour,  Judg. 
XX.  40;  Jer.  xxxviii.  35  ;  comp.  Amos  iv.  10).  The  altar, 
though  not  named  like  altaria  from  the  height,  but  as  a 
place  where  an  offering  was  slain,  is  to  be  thought  of  as  an 
elevated  place :  Ezekiel  calls  it  symbolically  ^^"IlI,  God's 
height,  as  the  sacrificial  hearth  i'^*'"!^?,  the  burning-place  of  God, 
from  mx,  to  burn  (see  Ges.  Lex.  10th  ed.).  The  Mesha  inscrip- 
tion has  for  it  bi<iN,  plur.  ''^i<"ix,  which  Smend-Socin  translates 
"  Altar aufsatz''  (place  of  fire  ?).  The  reason  why  the  sacrifice 
is  now  sent  up  upon  one  of  the  high  places  of  earth  in  flame 
and  vapour  towards  heaven  is,  as  Hofmann  has  shown,  that 
the  visible  presence  of  Jahveh  has  forsaken  the  world.  The 
look  of  one  who  prays  and.  sacrifices  is  no  longer  directed 
towards  the  west,  where  the  cherubic  presence  of  God  marked 
the  place  of  the  lost  Paradise,  but  towards  heaven ;  there 
is  the  throne  of  Jahveh,  whence,  according  to  Ps.  xxix.  10, 
He  inflicted  the  judgment  of  the  Flood.^  The  clean  animals 
are  here  eatable,  though  all  were  not  so  according  to  subse- 
quent laws  concerning  food ;  nor  must  those  used  on  this 
occasion  be  limited  to  sucli  as  were,  according  to  later  laws, 
sacrificiaL  Acceptance  of  Noah's  sacrifice,  vv.  21,  22:  And 
Jahveh  smelt  the  odour  of  pacification ^  and  Jahveh  said  to  his 
heart:  I  will  not  proceed  to  inflict  again  a  curse  upon  the 
ground  for  man's  sake  ;  for  the  imagination  of  the  human  heart 
is  evil  from  youth,  and  I  will  not  proceed  to  smite  again  every 
living  thing,  as  I  have  done.  During  all  the  days  of  the  earth, 
seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  tvinter,  day 
and  night,  shall  not  cease.  What  is  called  in  Greek  Kvlaaa,  is 
in  the  Bible  called  odour  (scent)  of  pacification,  nh"':,  after  the 

^  See  my  essay,  "  Der  Ulick  gen  Himrael,"  in  the  Neue  Christotcrpe,  1882. 
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formation  T^^'^p,  from  nnij^  to  pacify,  to  appease  wrath  and  turn  it 
to  favour.  In  tlie  cuneiform  account  of  the  Flood  the  parallel 
passage  runs :  "  The  gods  sucked  in  the  scent,  the  gods  sucked 
in  the  well-smelling  scent  (irisa  tala) ;  the  gods  gathered  like 
flies  over  the  sacvificer."  The  scriptural  expression  also  is 
anthropomorphic,  but  more  worthy  of  God.  Jahveh  accepted 
w^ith  favour  the  thankfulness  and  desires  of  the  rescued  mani- 
fested in  the  heavenward  streaming  sacrifices,  saying  to  His 
heart,  i.e.  (like  xxiv.  45,  comp.  xxvii.  41)  to  or  in  Himself 
(Targums,  n^7,^^D3),  that  He  was  graciously  resolved  never 
again  to  inflict  so  universal  a  judgment  upon  mankind.-^ 
Human  sinfulness  which  had  incurred  it,  vi.  5,  is  henceforth 
to  have  no  similar  consequence,  because  it  is  now  the  common 
inheritance  of  mankind,  and  decidedly  influences  the  individual 
even  before  his  entrance  upon  the  riper  age  of  fully  conscious 
self-determination, — a  time  of  patience,  avo')(rj,  is  now  to  begin, 
Rom.  iii.  16,  God  taking  pleasure  in  the  desire  for  salvation 
manifested  in  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  had  been  preserved  from 
the  Flood.  "  All  the  days  of  the  earth,"  i.e.  during  the  whole 
further  course  of  time,  hence  to  the  end  of  earthly  history,  the 
regular  interchange  of  seasons  and  times  is  to  suffer  no  such 
interruption  as  had  taken  place  through  the  Flood.  The 
first  three  pairs  of  words,  I'yi^'i  V%  ^^J  ""P,  ^'^P]  X'P.,  do  not 
signify,  as  Jewish  expositors  insist  (see  Eashi),  six  seasons  of 
two  months  each  (a  division  of  the  year  which  is  found  in  the 
Vedas),  but  divide  the  year  into  two  halves,  as  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  into  6epo<i  and  yeiyioiv,  in  Hesiod,  aynqio^  and 
dpoTO<; :  The  rainy  wintry  season,  ^"jn  with  its  cold  "ip  (Jur. 

1  According  to  Budde  (art.  on  Gen.  iii.  17,  v.  29,  viii.  21,  in  Stadc's  Zeitschr. 
1886,  p.  30sqq.),  it  is  J^  who  fashioned  viii.  21  after  iii.  17,  excluding  the 
history  of  Paradise  related  by  J^,  and  replacing  his  liistory  of  the  Fall  by  his 
own  history  of  the  Flood,  although  regarding  the  Flood  as  nDlXiI'DX  7?p 
is  quite  inappropriate,  because  a  curse  always  implies  some  spiritual  jjower 
which  permanently  influences  the  nature  and  conditions  of  that  which  is 
affected.  It  is  however  an  exaggerated  acuteness  which  recognises  no  rhhp 
in  the  decree  of  punishment,  vi.  13,  and  its  execution.  On  the  other  hand, 
Budde  is  in  the  right  when  he  says  that  Riehm  in  Stud.  u.  Kritil:,  1885,  p.  780, 
is  mistaken  in  referring  FjDX  iO  back  to  iii.  17. 
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xxxvi.  22)  and  its  field  tillage,  m  (or  *^'^^n  Ex.  xxxiv.  21  ; 
Prov.  XX.  4),  made  possible  by  the  early  rain  (^1^,  *— S*.  7^  =^ 
n"},i\  Neb.  vii.  24  ;  Ezra  ii.  18),  and  the  dry  season  of  summer, 

r,?  (liAJJ  from  ]^[i,  to  be  burning  hot),  witli  its  heat,  Dh  (Isa. 

xviii.  4),  and  its  harvest,  i^Vi^  (Jer.  viii.  20).  The  year  is 
halved,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  17  ;  Amos  iii.  15  ;  Zech.  xiv.  8.  The 
LXX.  translates  Pi^m,  koI  eap ;  ^'p  means  indeed  the  first  half 
of  the  agricultural  year  (see  on  Job  xxix.  4),  on  which  account 
the  notion  of  the  premature  is  combined  with  it  (Talm.  f]"in, 
opposed  to  bss,  to  be  late),  but  spring  is  called  2^?^5  (comp. 
Himyar.  p]-in,  harvest,  ^m,  spring,  DMZ.  xxx.  324).  The  fourth 
pair  promises  the  regular  succession  of  day  and  night,  for  this 
too  had  been  disturbed  during  the  Flood,  the  earth  being 
enveloped  in  cloudy  darkness.  The  order  of  nature  thus 
ratified  anew  is  a  subject  of  praise  for  prophecy  and  lyric 
poetry,  Jer.  xxxi.  35  sq.,  xxxiii.  20,  25  sq. ;  Ps.  Ixxxiv. 
16  sq.  The  double  ^?i<  ^  has,  according  to  Isa.  liv.  9,  the 
force  of  an  oath. 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A  NEW  ORDER  OF  THINGS,  IX.  1-7. 

Xaturol  relations  being  now  secured  by  promise  against 
such  a  catastrophe  as  that  experienced  by  means  of  the 
Flood,  new  physical,  ethical  and  judicial  foundations  are 
given  to  human  life.  The  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
increase  and  preservation  of  the  human  race  are  however 
first  renewed,  and  first  of  all  the  creative  blessing  of  propaga- 
tion, ix.  1  :  And  Eloliim  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  said 
vnto  them :  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  Jill  the  earth. 
A  repetition  of  i.  28.  Next,  man's  vocation  of  power  over 
the  animals  is  renewed  :  Aiid  let  the  fear  of  you  and  the 
terror  of  you  go  forth  upon  every  heast  of  the  earth  and  every 
fold  of  heaven,  of  all  that  m.oves  on  the  ground  and  of  all  fish 
of  the  sea ;  to  your  hand  they  are  given.  The  suffixes  of 
D3nm  D^^^■lV^  are  obj. :  fear  and  terror  before  you  (comp.  xvi.  5, 
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xxvii.  13,  1.  4;  Mai.  i.  6),  D3nn  from  nn  Job  xli.  25  (comp. 
the  comparative  form,  Eccles.  xii.  5),  with  i  instead  of  a  in  a 
doubly  closed  syllable.  The  dominion  of  man  over  the 
animals  has  no  loncrer  its  original  and  inoffensive  character, 
i.  28,  ii.  19  sq. :  he  mnst  now  bring  them  into  subjection  by 
exerting  himself  to  make  them  serviceable.  Budde  takes  the  3 
of  ^33  as  that  which  is  usual  after  notions  of  dominion,  it  is  how- 
ever the  specifying  1,  see  on  vii.  21  ;  the  remaining  animals 
are  ranged  under  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  animal 
world  n^n  and  p)iy,  the  language  disregarding  the  actual  state 
of  circumstances.  All  are  given  into  the  hand  of  man,  who 
is  to  have  and  to  maintain  the  upper  hand  in  the  now  un- 
avoidable conflict.  And  because  the  Paradisaic  fertility  of 
the  earth  and  the  childlike  inoffensiveness  of  the  former  quiet 
life  have  now  ceased,  the  eating  of  flesh  is  also  permitted, 
ver.  3  :  Every  moving  thing  that  livcth,  let  it  he  to  you  for  food, 
as  the  green  herb  I  have  given  you  all.  Certainly  men  had 
already  eaten  not  merely  vegetable  food  and  milk,  but  flesh 
also ;  this  they  had  done  however  arbitrarily,  they  are  now 
authorized  to  do  it  by  Divine  announcement.  3^  refers  back 
to  the  original  authorization,  i.  29.  On  ''J^nj  and  ^'^'^^  (every- 
thing whatever),  see  there  also.  On  viror  herhce,  see  on  i.  30. 
The  "n^  which  follows  (originally  affirmative,  then  frequently,  as 
at  vii.  23,  restrictive,  sometimes  also,  as  here,  comp.  Lev.  xi.  4, 
Ps.  Ixviii.  7,  Zech.  i.  6,  exceptive  or  contrastive,  as  more 
frequently  |3X)  introduces  a  limitation  of  that  participation 
of  flesh  which  is  now  permitted,  ver.  4  :  But  flesh  in  its  life, 
its  Uoocl,  shall  ye  not  eat.  The  3  is  the  Beth  of  association, 
and  ^^"^  is  in  apposition  to  V^'P.^3.  Flesh  while  combined  with 
its  life,  i.e.  its  blood,  is  still  forbidden,  according  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  prohibition  the  flesh  of  a  still  living  unslaughtered 
and  consequently  a  not  yet  bloodless  animal  (viz.  pieces  cut 
off,  ^DD'iP  "^J^,  according  to  the  synagogal  expression),  as  the 
Abyssinians  e.g.  will  under  circumstances  cut  out  a  piece  from 
the  hind  quarter  of  the  cow  they  are  driving,  and  esteem  fresh 
raw  flesh   with  the  muscular  contortions  still  visible   as  the 
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greatest  of  dainties  (comp.  the  article  "  Abessinisclie  Bcafsteaks 
aus  lebenden  Ochsen  geschnitten,"  in  Ausland,  1868,  \\ 
406  sq.).  Every  partaking  of  blood,  and  therefore  of  the  still 
bleeding  flesli  of  a  slaughtered  animal,  is  however  at  the  same 
time  forbidden,^  for  the  reason  yen  VL^'Sn  gives  the  command, 
of  universal  application  to  every  kind  of  eating  with  the  blood  : 
Hesh  in  which  there  is  still  blood  is  not  to  be  eaten,  because 
the  blood  is  the  life,  Deut.  xii.  23,  or,  as  may  be  also  said, 
because  the  life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood.  Lev.  xvii.  14,  or  more 
accurately,  is  in  the  blood,  Lev.  xvii.  11.  Blood  and  life 
are  one,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  one  another  in  a  relation  of 
intercausation ;  the  blood  is  not  the  same  as  the  life,  but  it  is 
before  all  other  constituents  of  the  animal  corporeality  the 
manifestation,  material  and  vehicle  of  that  life,  which  per- 
vades, fashions  and  continuously  regenerates  the  corporeality. 
This  relation  of  the  life  to  the  blood,  a  far  more  direct  one 
than  to  the  flesh  (for  the  blood  is  tlie  medium  of  life  to  the 
latter),  is  indicated  by  the  juxtaposition  of  IC'D^  and  id,  which 
at  the  same  time  suggests  the  reason  for  this  prohibition  of 
tlie  blood,  viz.  a  sacred  reverence  for  that  principle  of  life 
tlowins;  in  the  blood,  which  even  as  that  of  the  animal  is 
derived  from  God,  who  bestows  a  participation  in  His  all- 
animating  life.  This  respect,  which  is  due  to  the  life  of 
even  a  beast,  and  not  the  prevention  of  a  brutalization  of 
human  life,  which  might  be  feared  by  its  too  near  contact 
with  brute  life,  is  the  ground  of  the  prohibition.  For  the 
latter  motive  finds  no  expression  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
is  in  contradiction  with  the  use  of  animal  blood  in  Divine 
worship.  This  prohibition  of  blood  is  repeated  seven  times 
in  the  Mosaic  legislation  besides  Lev.  xix.  26,  viz.  Lev. 
iii.  17,  vii.  25-27,  xvii.  10-14,  Deut.  xii.  16,  23,  24, 
XV.  23,  and  gives  as  a  further  reason,  Lev.  xvii.  11,  that  the 
l)lood  is  an  atonement,  ^*?^33,  by  reason  of  the  life  that  is  in 

^  Jewish  tradition  does  not  hold  this  view  :  it  enumerates  seven  Noachian 
commandments,  of  which  six  had  been  binding  from  Adam  onwards.  After 
the  Flood  the  prohibition  of  the  memhrum  de  vivo  was  added  ;  see  Gust.  ^larx, 
Totung  Ungluuhiger  nach  talm.  rahb.  Redd  (1885),  pp.  28-30. 
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it.  This  motive  for  the  prohibition  fell  away  with  the  types 
11  nd  shadows  of  the  law  of  sacrifice,  but  the  other  continues, 
thouqh  it  is  not  bindinoj  with  the  lei^al  force  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  the  four  apostolical  prohibitions,  Acts  xv.  20, 
29,  xxi.  25  (comp.  Const,  apost.  vi.  13),  that  of  blood  is 
split  in  two,  both  the  blood  of  slaughtered  animals  and  every- 
thino;  strancjled,  and  therefore  its  blood  not  shed  (naiD  and 
npn^)  being  in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  law  forbidden. 
With  ^^^"l  a  second  exception  appears  beside  tlie  "^i^  of  4((. 
The  killing  of  beasts  for  food  is  freely  granted,  yet  blood  is  to 
be  avoided,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  life  of  man  is  inviol- 
able, ver.  5  :  And  yet  your  hloocl  accordivg  to  each  of  your  sotds 
vjill  I  require,  from  the  hand  of  every  least  will  I  require  it,  and 
from  the  hand  of  man,  from  the  aamd  of  every  ones  hrother  vnll 

1  require  the  life  of  man.  If  the  "^  of  DD'nb'D^7  were  dat. 
commodi,  like  Deut.  iv.  lo  :  for  defence  to  your  souls  (Tuch, 
Kn.),  it  would  stand  after  ^"^"J^.  If  it  were  the  h  of  posses- 
sion (LXX.  Syr.  Jer.  and  most  interpreters),  we  should  expect 
DD\'i*C's:7  "irx.  And  if  a  pregnant  expression  of  "  your  blood, 
your  own  blood,"  were  intended  (Budde),  D2'n*;i'S3  Dl  would 
have  been  said.  It  best  corresponds  with  the  Elohistic 
diction  to  take  n  in  a  distributive  sense :  your  blood,  to  whose- 
soever life  it  may  belong.  The  verb  tJ^m  in  a  judicial  sense 
means :  to  require  again  from  any  one  something  which  he 
has  destroyed,  and  so  to  demand  compensation,  satisfaction 
for  it  (whence  exactly:  to  avenge,  Ps.  ix.  13;  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  22),  with  TO,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  6,  xxxiv.  10  (synon.  TD  C'ipzi, 

2  Sam.  iv.  11;  D^P  ^"i^,  Deut.  xviii.  19),  comp.  Tp  of  animals, 
Ps.  xxii.  21.  God  will  avenge  the  death  of  man  (1)  on  the 
animal,  which  has  thus  broken  through  the  bounds  of  its  God- 
ordained  relation  to  man.  Man  naturally  extirpates  such  beasts 
as  are  dangerous  to  human  life,  the  destruction  of  every  animal 
guilty  of  the  death  of  a  man  here  receives  Divine  sanction  as 
a  judicial  procedure  (comp.  Ex.  xxi.  28  sq.).  (2)  God  will 
avenge  the  death  of  man  on  the  man,  who  has  thereby 
criminally  broken  the  brotlierly  relation  existing  between  all 
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men.  t:'''^  is  followed  by  an  appositional  V^^5,  after  the  same 
fashion  as  xv.  10,  xli.  12,  xlii.  35  ;  Num.  xvii.  17.  The  noun 
standing  in  the  case  of  genitive  annexation  in  the  second  place 
stands  emphatically  first,  and  that  which  in  such  a  relation 
occupies  the  first  place  follows  with  a  suffix  referring  to  the 
word  before :  from  the  hand  of  every  man,  of  his  brother,  is 
the  same  as  from  the  hand  of  the  brother  of  every  man  ;  the 
same  state  of  things  occurs  Zech.  vii.  10.-^  (Imagine  not  evil 
against  one  w^ho  stands  in  brotherly  relation  to  any  of  you.) 
Transference  of  vengeance  on  the  murderer  to  men  themselves, 
ver.  6  :  IVJioso  sheds  man's  hlood,  hi/  men  shall  his  Uood  he  shed: 
for  in  the  image  of  Elohim  made  He  man.  We  have  here  the 
first  trace  of  the  appointment  of  a  magistracy  as  the  executor 
of  the  requirements  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  and 
hence  as  the  representative  of  God  (see  on  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6) ;  and 
it  is  very  important  to  note  that  as  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
rights  of  the  priesthood  are  in  the  first  place  the  attributes 
of  all  Israel,  and  as  in  the  New  Testament  the  rights  of  the 
spiritual  office  are  in  the  first  place  the  attributes  of  the 
entire  Church,  so  here  too  the  attributes  of  political  authority 
appear  in  the  first  place  as  the  attributes  of  mankind;  D'^^52 
(found  non-Hebraic  by  over-hasty  criticism)  means  through 
men,  as  elsewhere  also  the  personal  causa  efficiens  is  expressed 
by  the  passive  with  3,  Num.  xxxvi.  2  ;  Job  xxvii.  1  o  ;  Hos. 
xiv.  4  ;  comp.  ih.  i.  7.  Men  themselves  are  thus  placed, 
as  a  holy  Vehm,  against  deeds  of  bloody  violence,  so  far  as 
these  come  to  their  knowledge  and  not  merely  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Omniscient.  As  punishment  by  death  is  not  here 
transferred  to  the  nearest  relative  of  a  murdered  man  as  bi(i 
D"^n,  Num.  XXXV.  19  (for  vnx  2^'^^?  does  not  mean  a  man  his 
brother  =  his  relative),  it  is  not  the  so-called  blood-vengeance 
which  is  here  instituted,  though  this,  especially  within  the 
rules  and  limits  sanctioned  by  the  Mosaic  law,  has  its  legal 
title  in  this  Noachian   command.      The   form   in  which    the 

^  Comp.    the   investigation   of  this  mode   of    speech   in   Budde,    Urgesch. 
283-289. 
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puiiisliment  is  to  be  carried  out  is  as  yet  left  uiulefmcd  by 
the  command,  which  merely  places  it  generally  in  the  hand 
of  men  and  requires  it  from  them,  without  allowing  of  a 
money  fine,  as  compensation.  The  murderer  is  to  suffer  that 
which  he  has  inflicted ;  for  murder  is  not  only  the  extreme 
of  unbrotherliness,  but  also  a  crime  against  the  inviolable 
majesty  of  the  Divine  image,  which  even  after  the  Fall  is 
fundamentally  the  diaracter  indelehilis  of  mankind  and  of  each 
individual.  In  the  sentence  which  gives  the  reason,  6?^,  the 
main  notion  is  genitive  by  attraction,  like  xiv.  1  sq. ;  Ps.  Ixv. 
]  2,  Ixxxv.  14;  comp.  on  the  other  hand,  Hos.  i.  2.  E.  Akiba 
in  Ahotli  iii.  14  takes  D^V2  by  itself:  in  the  image  Elohim 
made  man.  Conclusion  of  the  Noachian  Thorah,  v.  7  :  And 
you,  he  fruitful,  and  multiiyly,  sivarm  upon  earth,  and  nudtiply 
upon  it.  The  foundations  of  the  new  beginning  of  history 
being  now  laid,  the  Divine  blessing  with  which  the  whole 
is  rounded  off  is  repeated. 


THE  TOKEN  OF  THE  COVENANT  IN  THE  CLOUDS,  IX.  8-17. 

The  Elohistic  passage,  ix.  1-7,  is  here  continued  without 
interruption  in  a  second  Elohistic  passage,  beginning  with  ''^N*!, 
which  corresponds  with  the  ^^^\  of  7a.  The  covenant-promise 
and  covenant-pledge  of  God  accompany  the  precepts  to  the 
newly  blessed  human  race.  Elohim  will  establish  His  covenant 
with  mankind  whom  He  has  preserved,  and  with  the  animal 
world,  vv.  8-11:  And  Elohim  spake  to  Noah,  and  to  his  sons  icith 
him,  saying:  And  I,  behold,  I  establish  my  covenant  ivith  you,  and 
%oith  your  seed  after  you  ;  and  luith  every  living  sold  that  is  ivith 
you,  of  fovjl,  of  cattle,  and  of  every  beast  of  the  earth  luith  you, 
of  all  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  according  to  every  beast  (je  nach 
allem  Getier)  of  the  earth.  And  I  tvill  establish  my  covenant 
with  you,  and  all  flesh  shall  not  be  any  more  cut  off  by  the 
waters  of  the  flood,  and  there  shall  not  be  any  more  a  flood  to 
destroy  the  earth.  In  vi.  18  the  establishment  of  the  covena\it 
was    valid   for  the  preservation   of    life  in  the  midst  of    the 
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Flood,  here  for  the  prosperous  contmuance  of  the  preserved 
races  of  men  and.  animals.  On  ''p^n  "i^Nl,  (with  a  particip. 
following  as  an  expression  of  the  fut.  insfans),  see  vi.  1 7.  The 
covenant  relation,  of  which  Paul  preached  at  Lystra,  includes 
the  animal  world  also,  which  sympathetically  shares  in  the  joy 
and  sorrow  of  man,  who  is,  as  it  were,  the  heart  of  the  world. 
In  ver.  10  the  classifying  prepositions  are  again  heaped  up 
(which  alone  is  a  certain  sign  of  Q)  in  an  almost  untranslateable 
manner :  first  3,  of  the  parts  of  which  the  whole  consists,  then 
p,  of  the  ge7ius  ex  quo,  i.e.  of  the  general  under  which  the 
particular  is  summed  up,  and  thereupon  f  of  the  whole  notion, 
according  to  which  the  particular  comprehended  therein  is 
determined  (comp.  ver.  5,  xxiii.  10  ;  Ex.  xxvii.  3,  19  ;  Ezek. 
xliv.  9  ;  Ezra  i.  5).  No  animated  being  living  in  a  body  of 
flesh,  neither  man  nor  animal,  shall  henceforth  be  cut  off  ''^sp 
hapn,  by  the  water  of  the  (recurring)  Flood.  The  LXX. 
rightly  translate  the  p  by  airo,  for  with  the  passive  it  does 
not  designate  the  subject,  as  viro  does,  as  self-active,  but  as 
that  from  which  the  action  proceeds  (comp.  Obad.  ver.  9,  ^^^'P 
in  consequence  of  the  slaughter,  but  also  Ps.  xxxvii.  23,  'n?3' 
from  Jahveh) ;  in  the  Latin  ctb  (from  airo)  the  distinction  is 
given  up,  nor  is  it  carefully  observed  in  the  more  recent  style  of 
the  Semitic  languages.  The  token  of  the  covenant,  vv.  12-16  : 
And  Eloliim  said :  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant  which  I 
am  ahout  to  make  hetiueen  me  and  you  and  every  living  creature 
wliich  is  vjith  you,  to  eternal  generations.  My  how  have  I  set  in 
the  cloud,  and  it  shall  serve  for  a  token  of  the  covenant  hetiveen 
me  and  the  earth.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  lohen  I  bring  a- 
cloud  upon  the  earth,  the  hoiv  shall  he  seen  in  the  cloud.  And 
)  I  will  7'ememher  my  covenant,  which  is  hetiveen  me  and  you  and 
every  living  soul  of  all  flesh,  and  the  ivaters  shall  not  henceforth 
hccome  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh.  And  the  how  shall  he  in  the 
cloud,  and  I  ivill  look  U20on  it,  to  rememher  an  eterncd  covenant 
hetvjeen  Elohim  and  every  living  soul  of  all  flesh  which  is  up>on 
the  earth.  With  nsf  God  points  to  the  rainbow  which  was 
then  visible  or  jtisVbecoming  so   (comp.  on   Job  xxxvii.   1). 
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A  sign,  especially  sucli  an  one  as  becomes  a  sensible  pledge 
of  what  is  invisible  or  future,  is  called  ni5<  =  aivajat,  djat  (<XjT), 
from  nis,  to  mark,  Num.  xxxiv.  1 0.  What  follows,  irii  ''^i<""i^*x, 
shows  that  "iB^fc?  must  be  referred  to  the  covenant,  not  to  the 
token  (comp.  xvii.  2) ;  D/iV  fi'"^1  is  a  period  of  time  extending 
over  generation  after  generation  into  the  immeasurable.  The 
bow  is  called  ^f?,  with  a  feminine  termination,  as  the  Arab. 
kaus  shows  (from  (jwU,  fut.  o.,  to  bend,  to  curve),  and  the 
cloud  in  which  God  sets  the  bow  (^^^J,  of  the  just  now 
fundamentally  accomplished  fact)  is  called  IJV,  as  that  which 
meets  the  eye  of  him  who  looks  up  (comp.  ancient  Arab.  *anan, 
object,  and  njy,  to  reply),  from  which  ^V,  14a,  is  denominated 
v€cj)i\a^  dyelpecv.  The  apodosis  begins  with  '^^^"J?"',  14&,  and 
is  continued  in  ''^1?JV  '^'^f?,  166,  defines  the  purpose:  God 
will  see  the  bow,  an  intentional  looking  is  meant,  that 
He  may  remember  the  eternal  covenant  between  God  and 
earthly  beings,  viz.  those  remaining  after  the  Flood.  This 
passage  is  rounded  off  in  ver.  1 7,  just  as  the  former  one  was  in 
ver.  7  :  And  Elohim  said  unto  Noah :  This  is  the  token  of  the 
covenant,  which  I  have  established  between  me  and  all  flesh  which 
is  upon  the  earth.  "'?'?"''?  is  here  repeated  for  the  twelfth,  or 
including  "it*^3n-^3,  vii.  15,  for  the  thirteenth  time  since  vi.  12, 
and  always  in  Q.  "  The  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day 
of  rain"  is  mentioned  again  within  the  Old  Testament  only 
at  Ezek.  i.  28  (comp.  Apoc.  iv.  3,  x.  1).  It  is  beautifully 
described,  Ecclus.  xliii.  12,  comp.  1.  7.  It  is  indeed  a 
phenomenon  that  may  be  accounted  for  by  natural  laws ; 
but  the  laws  of  nature  are  truly  the  appointment  of  God, 
Ecclus.  xliii.  11  sq.,  and  it  is  just  in  its  conformity  to  natural 
law  that  the  rainbow  is  a  pledge  that  the  order  of  nature 
shall  continue.  And  is  there  not  to  every  law  of  nature  a 
background  pointing  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  nature 
and  will  ?  The  label  of  the  rainbow  is  sufficiently  legible. 
Shining  upon  a  dark  ground  which  just  before  broke  forth  in 
lightning,  it  represents  the  victory  of  the  light  of  love  over 
the  fiery  darkness  of  wrath.      Originating  from  the  effect  of 

T 
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the  Sim  upon  a  dark  cloud,  it  typifies  the  willingness  of  the 
heavenly  to  pervade  the  earthly.  Stretched  between  heaven 
and  earth,  it  is  as  a  bond  of  peace  between  both,  and,  spanning 
the  horizon,  it  points  to  the  all-embracing  universality  of  the 
Divine  mercy.  Involuntarily  —  says  Tuch  —  the  idea  of 
the  interposition  of  the  two  worlds  attaches  itself  to  the 
coloured  bow  resting  at  both  ends  firmly  on  the  earth. 

noah's  blessing  and  curse,  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
toledoth,  ix.  18-27. 

The  two  Elohistic  sections  of  legal  tenor,  ix.  1-7,  8-17, 
are  now  followed  by  a  Jahvistic  section  of  prophetic  tenor, 
ix.  18-27.  The  time  immediately  succeeding  the  Flood  is, 
like  that  immediately  succeeding  the  Creation,  a  time  of 
decision  entailing  momentous  results.  Then  was  decided  the 
fate  of  mankind,  now  the  fate  of  nations  ;  and  both,  as  is  else- 
where the  case  in  primitive  times,  by  apparently  trivial  and 
commonplace  occurrences.  Hitherto  J,  so  far  as  his  history 
of  Noah  and  the  Flood  has  come  down  to  us,  has  not  men- 
tioned the  sons  of  Noah  by  name.  Hence  we  need  be  the 
less  astonished  at  the  repetition,  18a:  And  the  sons  of 
Noah,  who  went  forth  out  of  the  ark,  ivere  Shem,  Ham  and 
Jepheth.  The  three  are  named  in  the  same  order,  v.  32,  and 
farther  on ;  this  does  not  correspond  with  their  succession  in 
age,  for  Shem  is,  according  to  x.  21  (see  there),  the  eldest, 
and  Ham,  according  to  the  narrative  here  following,  the 
youngest.  Ed.  Konig  in  his  Latin  dissertations  on  the 
linguistic  proof  of  Biblical  Criticism,  1879,  p.  20,  finds  the 
reason  for  the  transposition  to  be,  that  Ham  stood  in  closer 
relation  than  Japheth  to  the  first-born ;  but  perhaps  Japheth 
stands  last  only  because  his  name  formed  a  more  rhythmical 
conclusion  to  the  triumvirate  which  had  become  proverbial. 
At  18&  it  is  remarked  in  preparation  for  the  intelligibility  of 
what  follows  :  And  Ham  is  the  father  of  Canaan.  This  is 
now    mostly   regarded   as   an    addition   of    the    redactor,   the 
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inference  being  drawn  from  the  fact  of  the  curse  falling  upon 
Canaan,  that  in  the  original  version  of  the  narrative  it  was 
Canaan  who  transgressed  against  Noah  (Dillm.  and  others). 
Some  go  farther,  and  maintain  that,  according  to  the  original 
wording,  not  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth,  but  Shem,  Japheth  and 
Canaan  were  the  three  sons  of  ISToah  (Wellh.) ;  whence  Budde, 
by  means  of  critical  operations  which  go  beyond  our  horizon, 
obtains  the  result,  that  the  narrative  here  following  stood 
originally  after  xi.  9,  and  began  :  "  And  there  went  out  also  from 
Babel,  Noah  the  son  of  Jabal,  he,  and  his  wife,  and  his  three 
sons,  Shem,  Japheth  and  Canaan,  and  he  went  to  the  Syrian 
Mesopotamia,  and  remained  there."  Thus — he  thinks — wrote 
J'\  who,  as  Wellh.  and  Kuen.  also  assume,  knew  nothing  of  a 
flood.  We  see  here  a  specimen  of  what  analysis,  competitively 
carried  out,  can  effect.  On  the  other  hand  the  suspicion  is 
suggested,  that  B,  when  assigning  its  present  position  to  the 
narrative,  made  Ham  the  transgressor  instead  of  Canaan,  for 
the  sake  of  placing  the  narrative  in  still  more  varied  relation 
to  the  genealogy  of  the  nations  which  follows.  This  sus- 
picion is  however  without  justification :  the  relation  of  the 
narrative  to  ch.  x.  is,  even  if  Canaan  were  the  offender,  close 
enough,  and  such  distortion  of  the  tradition  would  be  purely 
arbitrary.  Besides,  we  cannot  imagine  B  so  thoughtless  as  not 
to  have  taken  into  account  the  reason  why  Noah,  because  of 
the  offender  Ham,  inflicted  a  curse  on  Canaan  his  son.  What 
is  related  happened  a  considerable  time  after  the  Flood,  and 
affords  no  superficial  view  of  the  moral  state  of  that  tripartite 
world  of  nations  which  descended  from  the  three  sons  of  Noah  ; 
for,  as  ver.  19  says  :  These  three  are  the  sons  of  Noah  ;  and  from 
these  ivas  dispersed  the  ivhole  earth,  i.e.  the  whole  population  of 
the  earth,  like  x.  25,  xi.  1,  and  as  elsewhere,  e.g.  Judg.  xviii.  30, 
the  population  of  the  country.  The  formation  nyaj  is  lightened 
from  nsrsj^  as  ^^*S3  is  from  i5fS3,  Isa.  xxxiii.  3,  a  metaplastic 
formation  from  }*vs  =  pQ  {Kal,  xi.  4,  Niph.  x.  18,  Hiph.  xi.  9), 
not  from  p^,  for  T?^  also,  1  Sam.  xiii.  11,  is  the  Niph.  of 
^^•D,  Ges.  §  67,  note   11.     External  occasion  of  the  decisive 
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occurrence,  ver.  20  :  And  Noah  the  husbandman  hegan  and 
planted  a  vineyard.  Hengst.  Kn.  Tuch  (comp.  Hitz.  on  Ps. 
cxiii.  9)  translate :  Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman  (an 
agriculturist),  which  is  incorrect  as  to  matter,  since  it  is  not  the 
cultivation  of  the  field,  but  that  of  the  vine,  which  is  spoken  of 
as  a  novelty ;  Ew.  compares  1  Sam.  iii.  2  (comp.  also  the 
subsequent  usual  expression  CJ^nnnip  v^nnn^  they  began  to  be 
angry).  But  though  ^nn  with  a  predicate  following  (without 
nvni?)  is  possible,  yet  this  explanation  is  already  doubtful, 
because  only  in  rare  instances  of  the  st.  constr.  does  the  defini- 
tion by  the  article  attach  exclusively  to  the  second  member 
of  the  phrase,  xvi.  7,  xlviii.  19  ;  Judg.  xiii.  6  ;  2  Sam.  xii.  30  ; 
Ps.  cxiii.  9.  Hence  we  have  to  take  together  V?3*5  .  .  .  ^^l), 
which  is  the  same  as  V^f?  ^n^l,  Ges.  §  142.  3.  According  to 
this  narrative  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  comes  from  Armenia  ;^ 
and  truly  this  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  Pontus  is 
the  native  place  of  the  vine,  for  which,  in  regard  of  its  stem 
and  curling  tendrils,  there  could  be  no  name  more  graphic 
than  i||!,  from  Va:i=aD,  to  curve,  while  C^nj,  on  the  other 
hand,  means  in  itself  only  the  hill  and  then  the  vine  hill, 
vineyard  (see  on  Isa.  v.  1).  Tradition  designates  the  hill 
in  the  north-west,  which  leans  on  Great  Ararat  and  facili- 
tates its  ascent,  as  the  place  of  Noah's  vine  planting. 
Egyptian  mythology  refers  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  to 
Osiris,  Greek  to  Dionysos,  Persian  to  Dshemshid;  the 
statement  of  the  Jahvist,  in  which  is  continued  the  series  of 
the  beginnings  of  civilisation  given  in  ch.  iv.,  is  of  a  purely 
historical  nature.  Noah's  transgression,  ver.  21  :  A7id  he 
drank  of  the  wine,  and  was  drunk,  and  uncovered  himself 
in  the  midst  of  his  tent.  Wine,  which  was  subsequently  used 
for  the  purpose  of  public  worship,  had  as  well  as  other 
inventions  a  beginning  defiled  with  sin.  He  who  kept  his 
ground  against  the  waters  of  the  great  Flood  succumbs  to 

^  The  village  Arguri  (i.e.  plantatio  vitis,  from  uri,  the  vine  plant),  destroyed 
1840  by  an  eruption  of  Ararat,  commonly  pronounced  Agurri,  stood  upon  the 
s[)ot  stated  by  tradition  to  be  that  of  the  Noachian  D")D. 
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wine.  He  lies  half-naked,  not  indeed  outside  of,  but  within 
his  tent  p^^fj,  another  writing,  as  at  xii.  8,  xiii.  3,  xxxv.  21, 
for  ^''JlfJ).  The  insulting  behaviour  of  Ham,  ver.  22  :  And 
Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan y  saio  the  nakedness  of  his  father 
and  told  it  to  his  tiuo  brothers  without.  He  not  only  looks  in 
without  instantly  drawing  back,  but  tries  without  delicacy 
and  without  the  piety  due  to  his  father,  to  induce  others  to 
join  in  his  scornful  merriment.  It  is  a  carnal  and  animal 
feeling  which  is  here  manifested,  similar  to  that  upon  which 
a  woe  is  pronounced  by  Habakkuk,  ch.  ii.  15.  Contrary 
behaviour  of  Japheth  and  Shem,  ver.  23  :  And  Shem  and 
Jepheth  took  the  upper  garment,  and  laid  it  upon  both  their 
shoulders  and  went  backwards  and  covered  the  nakedness  of 
their  father,  and  their  faces  v:ere  backwards,  and  they  did  not 
see  the  nakedness  of  their  father.  ^p})_  is  purposely  said,  and 
not  ^nip*i  :  Shem  was  the  chief  personage,  as  Noah  was  at 
vii.  7,  and  the  impulse  and  direction  proceeded  from  him. 
But  Japheth  was  in  accordance  with  him ;  the  narrative 
emphasizes  as  strongly  as  possible  the  common  act  of  the 
two  brothers,  in  which  reverence,  modesty  and  wisdom  vied 
with  each  other  in  putting  an  end  to  the  scandal.  n^DC^  is 
the  upper  garment  which  the  father  had  thrown  off  instead 
of  using  it  for  a  covering,  Ex.  xxii.  26  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  13  (p'^7^). 
wzp  forms  no  plural.  J^T.n^?  is  a  like  formation  with 
^'P."^!?,  Mai.  iii.  14.  Noah's  recovery  from  intoxication, 
ver.  24  :  And  Noah  avmked  from  his  vnne,  and  knew  what  his 
youngest  son  had  done  to  him.  The  accented  d  of  T?^\  {impf 
of  l^p"")  is  shortened  in  TP.""*!!  into  an  unaccented  S.  Wine  is 
here  equivalent  to  the  effect  of  wine  taken  =  drunkenness,  as 
1  Sam.  i.  14,  xxv.  37.  T^i^'!'  i^2  (not  P^Jj,  because  10[^  is  the 
usual  form  with  separative  accents,  and  especially  with  pausal 
ones)  means,  according  to  1  Sam.  xvii.  14,  xvi.  11,  his 
youngest  son,  for  it  is  a  fallacy  to  assert  that  it  is  the 
"  unanswerable  "  result  of  the  succession,  Japheth,  Ham  and 
Shem  in  ch.  x.,  that  Ham  is  the  middle  of  the  three,  because, 
as    Dillm.   himself    states    in  the  introduction  to  ch.  x.,  this 
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order  was  required  by  the  method  adopted  in  Genesis  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  most  remote  to  the  nearer  and  nearest.  When 
two  are  spoken  of,  jDpn  (njDpn)  may  be  just  as  well  translated 
the  younger  as  the  youngest,  xxvii.  15,  xxix.  16,  18,  comp. 
i.  1 6  ;  but  where  several  are  spoken  of,  it  means  the  minor 
natu  in  relation  to  all  the  rest.  If  this  is  correct,  and  if  we 
may  take  x.  6,  where  Canaan  appears  as  the  youngest  son 
of  Ham,  as  an  illustration,  the  sin  committed  against  his 
venerable  and  grey-headed  father  by  Noah's  youngest  son 
was  visited  upon  the  youngest  son  of  the  latter.  It  is 
however  questionable  whether  the  descendants  of  Ham  are 
there  mentioned  according  to  their  ages ;  moreover  the 
genealogy  in  ch.  x.  is  one  not  of  families  but  of  nations. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  law  of  retribution  that  Canaan  was  a 
son  of  Ham,  and  that  according  to  the  glance  into  the  future 
which  was  granted  to  Noah,  the  low  and  mean  disposition 
which  Ham,  in  contradistinction  to  his  two  brothers,  mani- 
fested towards  his  father,  was  visited  in  the  relation  of  his 
son  to  the  descendants  of  his  brother,  ver.  25  :  And  he  said, 
Cursed  he  Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  he  to  his 
hrethren,  i.e.  the  most  conspicuous  and  lowest  of  servants 
(comp.  "prince  of  princes,"  Num.  iii.  32),  deeply  humbled  in 
conformity  with  his  ominous  name  (comp.  ^^3,  Judg.  iv.  23  ; 
Deut.  ix.  3 ;  Neh.  ix.  24).  With  regard  to  the  fulfilment,  he 
became  the  servant  of  Shem  when  Israel  extirpated  some  of 
the  Phoenicians  of  the  interior  and  subdued  others,  and  sub- 
jected them  to  the  lowest  menial  services.  Josh.  ix.  23, 
1  Kings  ix.  20  sq. ;  and  the  servant  of  Japheth,  when  the 
Greeks  and  liomans  overthrew  Tyre  and  Carthage,  after  the 
Phoenician  coast  and  colonial  power  had  already  been  broken 
by  the  Assyrians,  Chaldseans  and  Persians.  Hannibal  came 
to  feel  this  curse  when  he  beheld  the  head  of  Asdrubal 
thrown  over  the  Punic  intrenchments  by  the  Eomans,  and 
exclaimed  :  Agnosco  fortunam  Carthaginis.  The  third  Punic 
War  (149-146)  ended  in  the  total  demolition  of  Carthage 
and   the   infliction  of  the   curse   upon   its  site.     In  439   it 
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became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals,  and  the 
Phoenician  people  utterly  disappeared  from  the  roll  of  nations. 
The  curse  did  not  however  fall  upon  Ham  in  all  his  posterity, 
and  thus  afford  a  semblance  of  right  to  the  pro  -  slavery 
advocates.  It  did  not  fall  e.g.  upon  Mizraim,  a  land  ex- 
tremely prosperous  for  a  thousand  years  and  a  model  of 
Hamitic  civilisation.  And  even  to  the  posterity  of  Canaan 
the  curse  only  applied  in  the  foreknowledge  that  the  sin  of 
their  ancestor  would  be  the  type  of  their  own  moral  condition 
(comp.  ch.  xix. ;  Lev.  xviii.  and  xx. ;  Deut.  xii.  31).  The 
saying  is  no  sentence  of  condemnation  excluding  the  posterity 
of  Canaan  from  salvation  ;  the  blessing  of  all  nations  in  the 
seed  of  the  patriarch  includes  the  Hamites  also,  and  especially 
Canaan  ;  and  though  vassalage  is  indeed  a  national  misfortune, 
it  may  become  a  means  of  blessing  to  a  people,  at  least  to  those 
who,  like  Eahab  and  the  Canaanite  woman  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, do  not  participate  in  the  national  sin. — Punishment  in 
its  proper  sense  is,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
(Deut.  xxiv.  1 6  ;  comp.  2  Kings  xiv.  6  ;  Ezek.  xviii.),  suffered 
by  each  individual  only  on  account  of  his  own  sin. 

After  the  curse  upon  Canaan,  the  two  declarations  of  bless- 
ing begin  with  a  fresh "iDt^''"!,  vv.  26,  27  :  And  he  said:  Blessed 
he  Jalivelh  the  God  of  Shcm,  and  let  Canaan  be  their  servant. 
Elohim  give  large  extension  to  Jepheth,  and  let  Mm  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Sheni,  and  let  Canaan  he  their  servant.  In  both  instances 
is  the  curse  of  Canaan  repeated  as  a  kind  of  refrain,  like  a 
ceterum  censeo  ;  it  is  the  dark  foil  to  the  blessing  of  Shem  and 
Japheth,  to  whom  the  two  i»/  refer.  '^u7  occurs  indeed  some- 
times (e.g.  Isa.  xliv.  15)  as  an  imitated  Sh  (lahu)  (Ges.  §  103.  2), 
here  however  it  has  the  presumption  of  being  of  like  meaning 
with  l^n^?r'.  The  Berachah  of  Shem  becomes  a  Berachah  of 
Jahveh.  In  view  of  the  blessing  of  which  Shem  is  to  partake, 
Noah  praises  Jahveh,  from  whom  this  blessing  proceeds,  nay, 
who  is  Himself  this  blessing.  Does  a  mutual  relation  between 
the  blessing  and  the  name  of  the  person  blessed  take  place  here 
also  ?     Perhaps   so,  for  God  in  the  sphere  of   His  manifesta- 
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tion  in  act  is  called  :  He  who  makes  Himself  a  name,  and  so 
close  is  the  connection  of  God  and  His  name,  that  God  in 
His  historical  self-testimony  is  called  (Isa.  xxx.  27)  'n  DC^. 
Jahveh  makes  Himself  a  name  in  becoming  the  God  of 
Shem,  and  thus  entwines  His  name  with  that  of  Shem, 
which  means  the  name.  In  the  blessing  of  Japheth  the 
Distich  swells  to  a  Tristich.  The  blessing  is  here  clearly 
connected  with  both  the  sound  and  meaning  of  the  name. 
The  Hi'ph.  nrisn,  from  nns,  to  be  wide,  to  be  open,  may  mean, 
like  ^^nin^  Targ.  '•ris^^,  introduction  into  an  unrestrained  posi- 
tion, but  here,  where  the  status  quo  is  not  restraint  and  loss  of 
liberty,  but  isolation  and  limitation,  it  has  the  meaning  of 
spacious  extension  (LXX.  ifXarvvai,  Jer.  dilatet),  like  nt:^, 
also  construed  with  ^,  Job  xii.  23.  The  proper  name  ns^, 
traced  back  to  nriD,  is  like  the  proper  names  "n"|t<  and  nf^ri, 
from  nil  and  nnD,  and  the  nom.  appell.  segol.  D^n,  a  reduction 
from  noon  (impf.  cons.  D^ni).  The  name  of  God  is  here 
changed :  He  is  called  nin\  as  the  God  of  salvation,  the  God 
of  positive  revelation,  and  as  such  He  is  the  God  of  Shem. 
On  the  other  hand  He  is  called,  with  reference  to  Japheth, 
^^n^^,  which  is  the  more  general  name  of  God,  especially  as 
the  Creator  of  the  world.  For  Japheth  stands  in  a  relation  to 
God  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  delights 
in  the  exercise  of  the  natural  powers  with  which  man  is 
endowed.^  His  tendency  is  an  outward  one,  because  the 
natural  jDOwers  find  their  sphere  of  action  and  their  material  in 
the  outer  world.  The  blessing  of  Japheth  consists  (1)  in  his 
extension  over  a  wide  region  of  lands,  and  (2)  in  his  coming  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  For  nD\  not  n^rbi^,  is  the  subject 
of  |3^\  Philo  {Ojjp.  i.  402)  makes  God  the  subject,  though 
hesitatingly :  to-&)?  fievrov  ra  Tr]<;  eu'^rj'i  kol  iirl  tov  ^Id^eO 
ava(^epeTai.  The  Fathers  unanimously  explain,  like  Irenteus 
(iii.  5.  3)  :  dilatans  lapliet  d  constituc7is  eum  in  clomo  Sem. 
The  reference  to  God  has  this  in   its   favour,  that  pl^  is  the 

^  The  Midrash  [Bereshith  rabba,  c.  36)  expresses  this  in  the  formula  :  Shem 
for  the  Tallith  (the  covering  for  prayer),  Japlieth  for  the  Pallium. 
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special  word  for  God's  gracious  presence  in  Israel  (Onkelos: 
n^ri:^3*c^'  ^''}_0^;  comp.  iaKijvcoae,  John  i.  14),  and  that  thus  the 
blessing  of  Shem  reaches  its  climax  in  God's  taking  up  His 
dwelling  with  him.  Against  this  reference  however,  whose 
latest  advocate  is  Briggs  in  his  Messianic  Prophecy  (1886), 
p.  82  sq.,  may  be  adduced  the  following  reasons:  (1)  that  as 
Shem  is  the  subject  of  the  blessing,  ver.  26,  so  also  will  Japheth 
be  the  subject  of  the  blessing,  ver.  27  ;  (2)  that  God's  gracious 
presence  with  Shem  is  already  contained  in  ^^  ^\h^  'n  Tjnzi ; 
(3)  that  the  God  of  Shem,  as  distinguished  from  the  God  of 
Japheth,  is  called,  not  D\ni?s,  but  niH'';  (4)  that  the  plural 
\'?nf<^  leads  us  to  infer  a  collective  idea  as  the  subject, 
and  the  more  so,  that  the  statement  that  God  would  dwell 
in  the  ^i^ns  (ni:3*;i^"D)  of  Israel  is  elsewhere  unconfirmed, 
because  at  variance  with  the  unity  of  the  place  of  worship ; 
(5)  that  just  in  the  circumstance  that  Japheth  will  have 
free  hospitable  access  to  Shem,  whose  God  is  Jaliveh,  and 
will  dwell  ^vith  him  in  brotherly  fashion  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  1) 
in  common  tents,  will  the  delicate  filial  action  jointly  per- 
formed by  Shem  and  Japheth  find  its  corresponding  final 
blessing  (Hengst.  Tuch,  Ew.  Baur,  Keil  and  others).  For 
the  same  reason  we  cannot  explain :  let  him  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  renown  (Ges.  de  Wette,  Kn.  Anger,  Schrader),  for 
the  contemplated  mutual  reference  of  the  blessing  of  Japheth 
and  Shem  is  thereby  destroyed,  and  it  is  besides  improbable 
that  D'C'  should  be  at  the  one  time  a  proper  and  the  other  a 
common  noun.  Nor  for  the  same  reasons  can  this  dwelling 
be  referred,  as  by  Justin,  dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  83,  to  the  subju- 
gation of  Palestine  by  the  Eomans  —  the  statement  that 
Japheth  was  to  settle  as  a  conqueror  in  the  tents  of  Shem 
(comp.  1  Chron.  v.  10)  would  cast  a  gloom  entirely  without 
a  cause  upon  the  blessing  of  Shem.  Dillm.  finds  in  it  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  reception  of  Japhethic  nations  into  the  alliance 
of  the  old  Semitic  kingdoms,  a  reception  which  has  become  of 
great  importance  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  aim  however 
of  the  prophecy  is  Israel,  and  it  must  hence   be  understood 
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according  to  such  subsequent  prophecies  as  Isa.  xix.  24  sq., 
Ps.  xlvii.  1 0,  of  the  entrance  of  Japheth  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  is  with  Shem  (Targ.  Jer.).  To  dwell  thus  with 
Shem  is  the  honour  and  blessing  of  Japheth.  The  fulfilment 
is  palpable :  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  is  the 
speech  of  Javan  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  the  gospel  is 
the  proclamation  of  salvation  translated  from  Semitic  into 
Japhethic,  and  Gentile  Christians  are  for  the  most  part 
Japhethites  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  The  Talmud  also 
takes  Japheth  as  the  subject  of  p^\  for  it  deduces  from 
this  blessing  {Mcgilla,  9b;  Jer.  Mcgilla,  i.  9)  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  Greek  tongue  in  public  worship, 
which  tongue  it  calls  nS'~W  iniSD\  "  the  most  beautiful  pos- 
session of  Japheth"  (comp.  J^'^^^J,  Bereshith  rabha,  c.  39, 
applied  to  Aquila  as  the  translator),  which  presupposes  that  riD"* 
is  formed  from  nSi\  as  J^J'^,  HDS,  nfjb^  are  from  stems  ^i?-  Thus 
Shem  is  the  most  blessed.  Canaan  has  the  curse  of  servitude 
three  times  pronounced  upon  him.  Shem  receives  a  spiritual, 
Japheth  a  temporal  blessing,  and  witfc  it  the  prospect  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  spiritual  blessing  of  Shem.  The  rest  of 
Ham's  descendants  are  left  out  of  consideration,  the  subse- 
quent promise  of  blessing  to  the  nations  in  the  seed  of  the 
patriarch  including  them  also.  Shem  is  henceforth  the  centre 
of  sacred  history.  If  God  hereafter  provides  Himself  with 
a  family  of  .^Ivation,  and  out  of  these  with  a  people  of  salva- 
tion, this  will  take  place  among  the  posterity  of  Shem. 

Now  follows,  ver.  28  sq.,  an  Elohistic  conclusion  corre- 
sponding with  the  title,  vi.  9  :  A7id  Noah  lived  after  the  flood 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  And  the  sum  of  all  the  days  of 
Noah  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  he  died. 
The  sing,  of  the  predicate  here  stands  with  ^"2,  as  at  v.  23,  31  ; 
comp.  Isa.  Ixiv.  10  ;  Prov.  xvi.  2.  With  the  death  of  Noah, 
the  tenth  generation  of  the  genealogical  table,  ch.  v.,  is  com- 
pleted, and  at  the  same  time  his  history  and  that  of  his 
nearest  descendants  from  vi.  9.  Separate  nrh\n  are  now 
devoted  to  the  posterity  of  his  sons. 


IV. 


THE  TOLEDOTH  OF  THE   SONS  OF  NOAH, 
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These  Toledotli  give  a  survey  of  the  population  of  the  post- 
diluvian world  by  the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Noah.  They 
relate  not  so  much  to  families  as  to  nations,  are  less  genea- 
logical than  ethnological,  give  not  a  family  but  a  national 
pedigree,  a  catalogue  of  the  nations  descending  from  the  three 
primitive  ancestors  of  post-diluvian  mankind.  This  is  so  com- 
posed, that  sons  and  grandsons  of  these  three  are  entered  as 
the  ancestors  of  homogeneous  nations,  but  frequently  also  the 
nations  themselves  as  the  descendants  of  the  three.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  where  the  i^ames  are  plurals,  like  Ci^ri3^  nations 
and  not  individuals  are  intended.  But  also  where  the  names 
are  singular,  like  "i^S,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  used 
in  a  collective  or  an  individual  sense.  Apart  from  "i^P^,  and 
perhaps  those  direct  descendants  of  Shem,  ver.  24  sq.,  whose 
names  are  marked  as  personal  names  by  the  Toledoth  of  Shem, 
xi.  10  sqq.,  it  is  in  the  case  of  this  table  of  nations  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  names  were  the  proper  names  of  the 
actual  ancestors,  or  whether  the  nations  in  question  regarded 
themselves  as  proceeding  from  ancestors  so  called,  as  the  Greeks 
e.g.  did  from  Pelasgos,  Hellen,  etc.,  or  whether  it  i^  only  the 
composer  of  this  table  who  thus  gives  names  in  the  singular 
to  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  organically  arranging  them  as 
stocks  from  the  same  root,  in  this  sketch  of  the  history  of 
their  origin.  For  he  is  following  the  notions  and  procedure 
of  antiquity,  which  does  not  distinguish  between  the  ideal  and 
historical  units  from  which  nations  are  developed,  between 
actual  and  so-called  eponymous  ancestors. 
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Tliere  are  found  elsewhere  also  among  the  civilised  nations 
of  Hither  and  Farther  Asia,  registers  of  nations  and  countries. 
The  knowledge  of  countries  and  nations  obtained  by  the 
Egyptians  was  in  consequence  of  both  their  commercial  and 
military  expeditions  of  large  extent,  and  already  began  to  be 
fixed  in  cartographic  attempts.'^  The  cuneiform  memorials, 
in  which  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  monarchs  relate  their 
campaigns,  are  copious  mines  of  the  oldest  chorographical  and 
ethnological  knowledge,  and  among  the  brick  tablets  are  found 
also  independent  beginnings  of  both  topography  and  geography. 
But  these  surveys  subserve  national  and  mostly  political  in- 
terests, and  are  nowhere  the  result  of  a  hearty  interest  in 
mankind  beyond  the  nation  and  region  that  produced  them. 
Besides,  where  they  purpose  to  be  universal,  they  either  lose 
themselves  in  the  fabulous,  like  the  sections  descriptive  of  the 
earth  in  the  epic  poems  and  certain  Puranas  of  the  Indians, 
or  notwithstanding  their  start,  they  return  directly  to  their 
own  people  and  the  neighbouring  lands,  like  the  Eranian 
heroic  legend,  which  after  relating  that  Thraetona  divided 
the  world  among  his  three  sons,  keeps  to  the  fate  of  the 
Eranians,  the  descendants  of  Erag,  one  of  the  three.  Nowhere 
is  found  a  survey  of  the  connection  of  nations  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  ethnological  table  of  the  Bible,  nowhere  one  so 
universal  in  proportion  to  its  horizon,  and  so  all- com  prising,  at 
least  with  regard  to  its  purpose.  Eor  the  idea  of  the  people 
of  God  implies  that  they  have  to  regard  all  nations  as  future 
partakers  with  them  of  the  same  salvation,  and  to  embrace 
them  with  an  interest  of  hopeful  love  unheard  of  elsewhere  in 
the  ancient  world.  The  invisible  foliage  of  hope  is  entwined 
round  the  dry  branches  of  this  register  of  nations,  the  hope 
that  the  widely  diverging  paths  of  the  nations  will  at  last 
meet  at  a  goal  appointed  by  the  God  of  revelation.  It  is  just 
here,,  where  the  history  of  redemption  is,  in  consequence  of  the 

'  See  Diiraichen,  Flotte  einer  cegyptischen  Konigin  aus  dem  17  Jahrh.  vor 
unserer  Zeitrechnung,  1868  ;  and  H.  Brandos,  Ueher  die  geographischen  Kennt- 
nisse  der  alten  jEgypter,  1870. 
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blessing  promised  to  Sheni,  on  the  road  to  the  origin  of  that 
nation  to  which  it  is  specially  devoted,  that  this  universal 
survey  serves  as  a  significant  finger-post  to  direct  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  limitation  of  salvation  is  but  a  means  to  its 
future  unlimited  freedom. 

The  survey  is  not  indeed  absolutely  universal ;  the  purpose 
and  the  execution  do  not  quite  coincide,  the  latter  finding  its 
limitation  in  the  very  limited  state  of  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  period.  If,  with  Blumenbach,  we  reckon  five 
races,  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Malayan,  American,  and 
Ethiopian,  the  nations  in  this  genealogy  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  Caucasian  race,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  as  far  eastwards  as  Central  Asia.  The 
nn,  Indians  (Esth.  i.  1),  and  D^^'p,  Chinese  (Isa.  xlix.  12),  are 
omitted,  Ethiopia  {m^,  also  Egyptian  kas)  is  brought  forward, 
but  the  Negroes  (^gypt.  nehesu)  are  left  out  of  consideration. 
Nor  do  we  get  any  information  considering  the  origin  of  the 
Amalekites,  nor  of  the  Eephaim,  Emim,  Zuzim  and  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  in  general,  although  they  did  not  lie 
beyond  the  horizon  of  the  author ;  for  it  is  not  the  manner  of 
the  spirit  of  revelation  to  advance  one  whom  it  makes  its  instru- 
ment to  a  knowledge  of  things  natural  beyond  the  measure  of 
what  was  at  the  time  possible.  The  silence  of  the  document 
concerning  the  descent  of  these  nations,  and  especially  of  the 
Palestinian  aborigines,  might  seem  to  favour  the  polygenistic 
theory.  But  the  tendency  of  the  document  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  it.  It  starts  from  the  assumption  of  the  single 
origin  of  the  human  race,  and  seeks  to  show  how,  after  the 
Deluge  had  almost  entirely  extirpated  mankind,  the  new 
population  of  the  earth  proceeded  entirely  from  the  one 
family  of  Noah.  The  races  of  man  are  in  fact  not  different 
species  of  one  genus,  but  different  varieties  of  one  species,  as 
testified  by  the  congruence  of  physiological  and  pathological 
phenomena  in  all  men,  by  identity  of  anatomical  structure, 
mental  powers  and  features,  by  the  same  duration  of  life,  by 
equal  liability  to  sicknesses,  by  the  same  normal  temperature 
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of  body  and  the  same  average  pulse,  the  same  form  of  sper- 
matozoa, the  same  period  of  gestation,  and  by  unlimited 
fertility  in  the  intermixture  of  all  races.  But  this  specific 
identity  of  natural  constitution  does  not  suffice  to  prove 
historic  unity  of  origin.  .  We  believe  in  this  historic  unity  on 
the  ground  of  Scripture  testimony,  but  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  prove  it.  The  formation  of  races  lies  absolutely  beyond 
the  power  of  our  historic  knowledge.  We  can  point  to  the 
intermingling  of  existing  races,  but  not  to  the  origin  of  these 
races  themselves,  whose  characteristic  distinctions  extend 
beyond  colour  and  hair  to  even  the  formation  of  the  skeleton, 
especially  of  the  skull.  But  polygenism  puts  no  solution  in 
the  place  of  the  enigma.  The  descent  of  man  from  the 
anthropoid  apes  is  and  remains  a  fantastic  salto  mortale,  and 
the  assumption  that  this  development  has  been  repeated  in 
parts  of  the  earth  most  remote  from  each  other,  demands  from 
us  belief  in  a  miracle  of  chance  which  is  without  parallel. 

In  this  ethnological  table  the  three  sons  of  Noah  follow 
each  other,  not  according  to  their  births :  Shem,  Japheth, 
Ham,  nor  according  to  the  usual  formula :  Shem,  Ham, 
Japheth,  but  Japheth  and  Ham  precede,  and  Shem  comes 
last.  The  reason  for  this  is  not,  that  of  the  two  sons  who 
received  a  blessing,  one  might  begin,  the  other  close  the 
register,  but  that  it  is  the  method  pursued  in  Genesis,  first  to 
get  rid  of  the  collateral  lines,  in  order  afterwards  to  go  on 
with  the  main  line  without  interruption.  Ham  comes  after 
Japheth  not  merely  because  he  is  the  younger,  but  because 
through  Canaan,  Mizraim  and  Cush  he  borders  more  closely 
on  Israel  than  Japheth  does, — for  even  within  the  three 
groups  of  nations  the  influence  of  this  favourite  progress 
from  the  more  distant  to  the  nearer  prevails. 

The  view  that  the  three  sons  of  Noah  represent  three 
groups  of  nations  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
as  the  Egyptians  divide  the  nations  into  copper -coloured, 
yellow,  black  and  light-coloured  (see  Geo.  Ebers.  in  DMZ. 
xxxi.  449),  obtains  a  support  only  in  the  name  DH.     Ham  is 
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the  ancestor  of  the  nations  of  the  southern  zone,  and  his 
name  might  thus  designate  the  dark-coloured,  though,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  hinguage,  on  means  hot  and  Din  Wack 
(according  to  Eupolemus,  %ou^  =  Greek  ciaffo\o(;,  soot,  which 
cannot  be  proved).  But  if  we  go  on  and  explain  HD"'  (from 
na^)  as  the  white,  and  ^^\  by  comparing  ^^^,  deep  red,  as  the 
red  (Hitzig  in  I)3IZ.  ix.  748),  we  shall  only  lose  our  way  in 
barren  hypotheses.  But  neither  are  languages  the  grounds  of 
division  in  this  register  of  nations.  How  inadmissible  it  is  to 
divide  languages,  according  to  the  three  groups  of  nations,  into 
Japhethic,  Hamitic  and  Semitic,  has  been  already  shown  by 
Joh.  Geo.  Mliller  in  his  works:  Who  are  the  Semites?  1860, 
and  The  Semites  hi  their  Belation  to  Hamites  and  Japhethites, 
1872.  In  fact  the  Hebrew  is,  as  jyjD  nsEi>  (Isa.  xix.  18),  a 
Hamitic  language.  "  The  dissemination  and  intermixture  of 
nations,"  says  Lepsius  in  his  Nubian  Grammar  (comp.  also 
Ebers  in  DMZ.  xxxv.  209),  "goes  its  way,  and  that  of  lan- 
guages, though  continually  conditioned  by  the  former,  its  often 
quite  different  way.  Languages  are  not  the  individual 
production  of  nations  and  the  direct  expressions  of  their  spirit ; 
they  often  dissociate  themselves  from  their  originators,  pass 
over  to  foreign  nations  and  races,  or  die  out,  while  their 
former  vehicles  live  on,  speaking  quite  other  languages — in 
short,  they  live  a  more  or  less  independent  life,  which  there- 
fore may  and  should  be  investigated  independently  of  the 
ethnological  substratum  to  which  it  has  adhered."  Hence  we 
cannot  without  further  proof  infer  similar  or  kindred  lan- 
guages from  kindred  genealogies.  The  author  of  the  ethno- 
logical table  is  fully  conscious  of  variety  of  languages  within 
the  three  groups,  and  brings  this  forward  in  the  case  of  each, 
vv.  5,  20,  31.  Hence  the  three  groups  are  not  formed 
according  to  community  of  language,  but  rather  according  to 
community  of  geographical  position.  Certainly  the  geo- 
graphical point  of  view  has  a  determining  influence  within 
the  tliree  groups,  but  it  is  only  the  case  in  a  general  manner 
that  Japheth  comprises  the  northern.  Ham   the   southern,  and 
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Shem  the  central  countries ;  Canaan  the  Hamite  e.g.  dwells 
in  the  central,  not  the  southern  region.  The  historical  point 
of  view  must  therefore  be  added  to  the  geographical — the 
external  and  internal  arrangement  of  the  groups  reproduces 
traditional  racial  relations,  and  has  already  received  such 
brilliant  confirmation  from  continued  historical  and  monu- 
mental investigations,  that  H.  Eawlinson  is  fully  justified  in 
regarding  this  table  as  "  the  most  authentic  record  that  we 
possess  for  the  affiliation  of  nations." 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  ethnological  table  on  the  whole, 
without  analysis  making  any  difference.  It  has  hitherto  been 
agreed,  that  from  the  Elohistic  table,  introduced  by  the  title 
nr^il  nnhn  rh^\  the  passage  about  Nimrod  and  the  Babylonio- 
Assyrian  kingdom,  x.  8-12,  must  be  separated  as  Jahvistic. 
Proceeding  on  this  basis,  it  has  been  further  shown  that  the 
entire  Elohistic  table  is  interwoven  with  extracts  from  a 
Jahvistic  one,  amongst  whose  characteristics  of  style  are 
nb*"  (instead  of  T^^r^),  K^J  (instead  of  ^1^?),  ^^^^  as  a  statement 
of  direction,  and  the  opening  ^Y  ^'vT^,  ^2'!,  '^r^V^^  (instead  of 
U^  ''33,  etc.),  and  whose  manner  of  introduction  may  be  per- 
ceived from  ix.  18a,  19.  The  severance  of  the  two  constituent 
parts,  as  carried  out  by  Wellhausen  {Jalirh.  xxi.  (1876) 
pp.  395-397)  and  Dillmann,  with  the  concurrence  of  Kuenen, 
is  convincing,  except  in  certain  unimportant  particulars,  con- 
cerning which  opinion  is  but  conjecture.  The  Elohistic 
ethnological  table  is  complete,  and  is  composed  of  the  following 
portions,  vv.  1-5  (Japheth),  6-7,  20  (Ham),  22-23,  31 
(Shem),  32  (conclusion).  The  Jahvistic  extracts  furnish 
nothing  concerning  Japheth ;  they  contained  nothing  that 
commended  itself  to  the  redactor  of  Genesis  for  independent 
insertion;  vv.  8-19  (Hamites  without  the  original  commence- 
ment), 21,  25-30  (Shemites  apparently  complete),  are  certainly 
from  JE.  Ver.  24  is  a  parenthesis  of  the  redactor  (from  xi. 
12,  14);  so,  according  to  Dillmann,  but  with  questionable 
correctness,  is  ver.  9.  Whether  the  relative  clause  in  ver.  14, 
D'nc'pa  DC^D  li<^f^  "1K^^^,  is  original  or  of  subsequent  insertion,  is 
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questionable.  The  discrepant  statements  concerning  the 
descent  of  r\^')r\  and  ^5?^^  ver.  7  (Eloh.),  and  ver.  28  sq.  (Jahv.), 
were  allowed  to  remain  by  the  redactor  without  his  finding 
in  them  any  irreconcilable  contradiction. 

The  catalogue  contains  in  its  Elohistic  portion  thirty-four 
names,  and  in  its  Jahvistic  thirty-six  in  addition  to  these,  if 
Nimrod  is  left  out  of  account,  and  the  Cushite  and  Joktanite, 
xnt:^  and  nS'^'in,  counted  as  each  two,  hence  seventy  in  all.  If 
the  Elohistic  catalogue  gave  this  number,  we  might  regard  it 
as  designed.  But  whether  the  whole  in  its  final  form  was 
fashioned  with  such  an  end  in  view  is  uncertain.  The  Jewish 
notion  that  the  nations  of  the  world  were  divided  into  D''j;niJ> 
niDlS,^  is  hardly  as  old  as  the  composition  of  Genesis.  For 
even  supposing  that  this  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  exile  or 
the  restoration,  this  would  be  an  ancient  time,  to  which  the 
Haggadah  in  the  Talmud,  Midrash  and  Targum  does  not 
reach  back. 

The  traditions  themselves  which  are  interwoven  in  the 
table  from  at  least  two  sources  certify  their  hoar  antiquity. 
Da  Goeje,  who  in  a  Dutch  article  on  the  tenth  chapter 
of  Genesis  (1870)  sought  to  prove  that  it  was  an  ethno- 
graphic reflection  of  the  last  years  of  Cyrus  or  the  first  of 
Cambyses,  comes  a  great  deal  too  far  down.  If  it  had  not 
been  drawn  up  till  so  late  a  date,  we  should  find  Tyre,  -iV, 
which  after  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon  began  to  surpass 
Sidon,  and  Persia  (D"}Q,  ^.^D??),  which  after  Cyrus  attained 
to  world-wide  importance,  mentioned.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  Arabian  name  (pv,  D'^-ii;,  D'N^n^y),  and 
^3p^  mentioned  Jer.  li.  27,  between  Ararat  and  Ashkenaz,  do 
not  occur.  The  fact  that  Amalek  and  the  aborigines  of 
Palestine,  who  had  at  the  time  vacated  the  stage  of  history,  are 
left  out  of  account,  does  not  lead  down  later  than  the  earlier 
kings.      If  we  compare  such  tableaux  of  the   nations  as   are 

^  It  is  found  in  the  Targ.  Jer.  on  Gen.  xi.  8  (X*C?py  pi^2Vt^•)  find  elsewhere. 

The  seventy  languages  in  the  Talmudic  Halachah,  Sanhedrin  17a,  Sota  vii.  5 
correspond  with  it. 

U 
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given,  Jer.  xxv.,  Ezek.  xxvii.  and  xxxii.  17  sqq.,  Gen.  x.  gives 
us  an  impression  of  independence  and  high  antiquity.  From 
Ezek.  xxvii.  however  (the  mart  of  Tyre)  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  the  Phoenicians  (Ew.  Tuch,  Kn.  Kiepert,  Dilhnann) 
rather  than  the  Egyptians  (so  e.g.  Eitter  in  his  GescJi.  der 
Erdkuncle,  1861)  were  the  medium  of  the  ethnology  here 
preserved.  Egyptian  ethnology  did  not  extend  so  far  north 
nor  so  near  to  Arabia  as  Dillm.,  after  Chabas,  remarks. 

The  first  expositor  of  the  ethnological  table  is  Josephus, 
Ant.  i.  6.  He  is  the  authority  of  Jerome  in  his  Qucestiones 
Hebraicce,  which  in  their  turn  have  been  copied  by  Isidorus, 
Etijm.  ix.  2.  1-39.  Other  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  surveys 
of  nations  and  countries  fall  back,  with  reference  to  the  ethno- 
logical table,  partly  upon  Hippolytus  of  Portus,  partly  upon 
the  Chronicle  of  Julius  Africanus.  The  knowledge  of  countries 
in  all  these  labours,  from  Josephus  onwards,  is,  as  Mullenhoff 
has  shown  in  his  work  on  the  map  of  the  world  and  choro- 
graphy  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  1856,  derived  from  the  wall- 
map  of  the  orhis  terrarum,  prepared  by  Agrippa  at  the 
command  of  this  emperor,  exposed  to  view  in  the  Portico 
of  the  Polla  and  multiplied  in  various  manners,  and  which 
also  shows  itself  to  be  the  original  and  model  of  the  rough 
and  scanty  maps  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Samuel  Bochart's  ^ 
Phaleg  et  Canaan,  1646,  is  a  repertorium  of  Scripture 
geography  not  yet  quite  antiquated ;  the  first  four  vols,  of 
this  work  {Phaleg)  treat  de  divisione  gentimn,  and  explain 
the  ethnographical  table  from  the  narratives  of  antiquity. 
Further  stages  of  continued  investigation  are  marked  by  J.  D. 
Michaelis'  Spicilegium  geograioMce  HcbrceoriLm  extcrce  (2  pts. 
1769,1780,4);  Knobel's  work,  i^ie  Vblkertafel  der  Genesis, 
1850;  Kiepert's  article  on  the  geographical  position  of  the 
northern  countries  in  the  yhonikiscli  -  hehrdiscJmi  Urknnde, 
1859  ;  de  Lagarde's  discussion  of  the  names  in  the  ethno- 
graphical table  in  Ges.  Ahhandlungen,  1866  ;  that  of  Friedr. 
Delitzsch  in  Wo  lag  das  Paradics  ?  1881,  p.  244  sqq.;  Dill- 
^  See  his  biography  by  Ed.  Reuss  in  the  Bevue  theologique,  1854,  pp.  129-156. 
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mann's  exposition  of  the  ethnographical  table  in  his  new 
edition  of  Knobel's  revised  Commaitary  on  Genesis,  1882,  86  ; 
that  of  Schrader  in  tlie  2nd  ed.  of  his  Die  Keilinschriften 
und  dcr  A.  T.  1883  ;  Ed.  Meyer's  Gcsch.  des  Altertums,  vol.  i. 
(containing  the  history  of  the  East  down  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Persian  monarchy)  1884,  and  also  the  ethnographic  articles 
in  Eiehm's  Handworterluch  des  hihl.  Altertums,  and  the  Calwer 
Bibellexikon,  edited  by  P.  Zeller. 

THE  ETHNOGRAPHICAL  TABLE,  OR  THE  THREE  GROUPS  OF  THE 

NOACHIDiE,  CH.  X. 

(Parallel  with  1  Chron.  i.  4-28.) 

Title  and  connection,  ver.  1  :  And  these  are  the  Toledoth  of 
the  sons  of  Noah;  Shem,  Ram  and  Jepheth :  and  to  them  tvere 
sons  horn  after  the  flood.  The  connection  by  a  consecutive 
impf.  is  striking ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  la  has  the 
appearance  of  having  originally  stood  after  ix.  19a. 

First  part :  the  Japhethites,  v.  2-5  :  Sons  of  Je^pheth  are 
Gomer  and  Magog  and  Madai  and  Javan  and  Tubal  and 
Mesech  and  Tiras.  And  sons  of  Gomer  are  Aske7iaz  and 
Riphath  and  Togarmah.  And  sons  of  Javan;  Elisah  and 
Tarsis,  Kittim  and  Dodanim.  From  these  the  islands  of  the 
nations  separated  the7nselves  in  their  lands ;  each  according 
to  his  language,  according  to  their  families,  after  each  of  their 
nations.  The  enumeration  of  the  Japhethites  begins  from  the  far 
north.  For  by  Japheth's  first  son,  "1^3,  is  meant  the  Ki/jL/jLepLOi 
[Ki^epLoC),  who,  according  to  Homer,  Od.  xi.  14,  dwell  in 
sunless  obscurity.  The  north  was  esteemed  by  the  ancients 
as  the  region  without  light  or  warmth,  hence  Civunerice 
tenehrce  has  ever  been  a  proverbial  expression  for  profound 
darkness.  The  ethnology  of  the  ancients  did  not  reach  very 
far  northwards  ;  the  Kimmerians  lay  north  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus  and  the  Mieotis  (sea  of  Azov),  and  west  of  the 
Tanais  (Don) ;  the  name  Krim  {^Ji),  which  was  afterwards 
given   to   the    Tauiic    Chersonesus,   is   a    "  memorial   of  the 
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Kimraerians  in  the  subsequent  Scytliia"  (Herod,  iv.  12), 
which  has  remained  to  the  present  day.  For  the  Kimmerians 
were  driven  from  these  their  settlements  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Scythians,  they  then  passed  over  the 
Tyras  (Dnjestr),  and  farther  over  the  Danube  into  Thrace. 
Thence  about  700  B.C.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Thracians,  they 
invaded  Asia  Minor,  overran  Lydia  about  650,  and  then 
attacked  the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast  until  the  Lydian  king 
Alyattes  succeeded  in  driving  them  out  of  Asia  (Herod,  i.  16). 
It  was  with  the  Kimmerians,  who  had  returned  from  Thrace, 
that  Asarhaddon  came  in  collision  about  675  and  gained,  in 
alliance  with  Asurbanipal,  a  great  victory  over  the  Gyges  of 
Lydia  about  662  (see  Ed.  Meyer,  Gesch.  i.  546) — the  "i^a 
mentioned  by  Ezek.  xxviii.  6  as  confederates  of  Gog,  Assyr. 
Gimir  with  the  gentil.  Gimarda  (according  to  another  reading 
Gimirai).  The  Armenians  call  the  Cappadocians  Gamirkh 
(Moses  Chor.  ii.  80,  where  Caesarea  of  Cappadocia  is  designated 
as  situate  in  the  land  of  Gamirkh),  and  Josephus  thinks  that 
Fofiapelf;  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  Galatians — both  asser- 
tions being  occasioned  by  the  victorious  Asiatic  expeditions  of 
the  Kimmerians.  Nothing  certain  can  be  said  respecting  their 
national  character  and  language.  Ed.  Meyer  regards  the  latter 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Scytliians  as  Iranian.  Greek  authors 
already  identified  the  Kimmerians  with  the  Cimbri  (Diod.  Sic. 
V.  32  ;  Strabo,  vii.  2.  2  sq.),  after  whom  the  British  district 
Wales  is  called  Cambria.  But  the  Cimbri  are  a  Celtic  race, 
which  has  not  yet  died  out,^  while  the  Kimmerians  have 
disappeared  and  left  no  trace  behind  except  a  few  geographical 
names.^     We  now  proceed  to  the  three  sons  of  Gomer.     The 

^  See  Battler's  introduction  to  his  Grammar  of  the  Kymreeg  (Kelto-Welsh), 
1886,  in  which  the  "IDJ  of  the  table  is  explained  as  by  us  ;  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  remarked,  that  the  Kymry  themselves  like  to  designate  their  language  as 
Gomerseg.  Hence  Sattler  gives  his  Grammar  the  title,  y  Gomerydd  (Gomeric 
Tutor). 

2  The  spreading  of  the  Kimmerians  as  far  as  Thesprotia  (in  Epirus)  and 
Campania  is  in  itself  uncertain  ;  see  de  Belloguet,  Ethnoginie  gauloise,  ed. 
Maury,  1875,  and  at  the  end  of  this  commentary  the  Excursus  on  an  enigmatical 
monument  in  the  catacombs  of  Naples. 
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first  is  T33L*'S,  the  ancestor  of  the  population,  settled  on  the 
Propontis,  of  Phrygia  (where  is  the  Ascanian  lake  near 
Keliina),  Bithynia  (where  is  the  Ascanian  lake  near  Nicaea, 
and  an  Ascanium  flumen,  Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  40)  and  Mysia. 
Ascanios  is  in  Homer  the  name  of  a  Phrygian,  and  elsewhere 
of  a  Mysian  hero  (see  Strabo,  xii.  4.  5 ;  comp.  xiv.  5. 
29).  We  also  meet  with  the  Ascanian  name  as  that  of  a 
Phrygian  district  (Plin.  v.  40),  as  the  name  of  islands  {ih. 
V.  38,  iv.  23),  as  the  name  of  a  harbour  in  ^olian  Moesia 
(lb.  V.  32).  We  are  not  able  to  say:  the  Ascanians  are  the 
Phrygians  (Ed.  Meyer,  p.  300) ;  still  their  being  named  after 
13^'JJ^  and  ''3D,  Jer.  lii.  27,  certainly  leads  from  Western 
Armenia  to  Phrygia  rather  than  to  Bithynia  and  Mysia.^ 
Lagarde  {Gesammclte  AhJi.  p.  254)  calls  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  Asken  is  an  Armenian  proper  name,  and  az  an 
Armenian  patronymic  termination.  The  Talmud  and  Targums 
vaguely  explain  n^t^'s  by  N-iDtc.  Mediaeval  Jewish  tradition 
how^ever  gives  this  name  to  Germany.  Knobel  really  thinks 
that  the  German  tribe  that  came  from  Asia  is  so  called  as  an 
Ask-race,  in  opposition  to  which  Jak.  Grimm  (Gesch.  der 
deutschen  Sprache,  p.  572,  2nd  ed.)  compares  the  German  tribal 
legend  of  Mannus  and  his  three  sons,  Iscus  {Ask,  Ao-kclvlo^), 
Ingus  and  Hermino.  —  The  second  son  of  Gomer  is  nsn 
(LXX.  Sixt.  pL(j)ad,  AB  epeicpaO).  The  most  obvious  com- 
parison is  with  the  Plttolol  {PLiraielsi),  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Piirala  {Piiraia)  opr) ;  but  what  mountain  chain  it  was  that 
was  transposed  by  the  ancients  to  the  shore  of  the  northern 
ocean,  the  ancient  geographers  themselves  are  unable  to  tell 
us  with  any  certainty.  According  to  Pliny,  IL  N.  iv.  24,  the 
Tanaics  (Don)  comes  down  thence ;  the  Carpathians  are  by  no 
means  so  called  (Kn.),  we  have  rather  to  think  of  the  Ural 
(Schafarik) — thus  the  situation  is  left  in  obscurity.  Lagarde 
and  Dillm.  therefore  prefer  to  compare  the  Bithynian  district 
Prj^avTLa   on   the  Thracian    Bosphorus   (Straits  of  Constanti- 

^  Asarhaddon  names  among  the  allies  of  the  land  of  Mannda  (''3p)>  the  land 
oi  AigUza;  see  Friedr.  Delitzsch  on  Baer's  Daniel,  p.  ix. 
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nople,  which  unite  the  Propontis  and  Pontus) ;  but  this 
derives  its  name  from  the  little  river  PrjlSa^;  (P^Jo-o?)  on  which 
it  lies,  and  not  from  a  tribe  who  settled  in  it.  The  Masoretic 
reading,  1  Chron.  i.  6,  is  ^P"^,,  which  gives  us  no  further 
assistance. — The  third  son  of  Gomer  is  >^^yj\ ;  the  people 
descending  from  him  is  called  nD")Jin  rT'n^  Ezek.  xxvii.  14, 
where  they  are  named  after  Javan,  Tubal  and  Meshech  as 
bringing  horses  and  mules  to  the  mart  of  Tyre;  and  xxxviii.  6, 
where  it  appears  after  Gomer  as  a  component  of  the  SiTmj  of 
Gog.  The  Armenians  regarded  Thorgom,  the  father  of  Haik, 
as  their  ancestor ;  ^  and  even  granting  that  the  form  of  the 
name  Thorgom  was  occasioned  by  ©opyafjud  (with  ©oyapfid) 
of  the  LXX.  (Lagarde  and  Noldeke  in  BMZ.  xxxiii.  324),  still 
the  Armenian  tradition  is  confirmed  by  Tilgarimrtm  being  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  the  name  of  a  fortified  town  in  the 
subsequent  district  of  Melitene,  on  the  south-western  boundary 
of  Armenia  {Paradies,  p.  246).  Apart  from  this,  we  are  led 
to  Western  Armenia  for  nD"iJn  in  distinction  from  ""^p  and 
^'J"]!^.  Whether  the  form  Tilgarimmu  instead  of  Togorimmu 
depends  upon  Assyrian  assimilation,  or  is  the  original  one, 
must  be  left  unsettled,  as  must  also  the  question  whether  the 
name  of  the  Thessaliau  "Apfievo^;  (Arm.  ArmenaJc,  son  of  Haik),^ 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  xi.  4.  8,  gave  its  name  to  the  land 
of  Armenia,  is  concealed  in  the  Armah  of  Togarmah.  Armenos 
is  the  name  of  a  town  m  Thessaly,  and  also  of  one  in  Phrygia  ; 
and  the  modern  Pindusvlachi,  the  descendants  of  the  Macedono- 
Thracian  tribes,  still  call  themselves  Armeng — the  Armenians, 
like  the  Phrygians,  having  really  settled  in  Europe  before  they 
did  so  in  Asia. 

The  second  son  of  Japheth  is  ^^yo.  The  name,  besides  here 
and  1  Chron.  i.  5,  occurs  only  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2  and  xxxix.  6. 
The  land  of  Gog,  the  ruler  over  Ptosh,  Meshech  and  Tubal,  in 

''  But  the  Armenian  says  :  I  am  Hai  (a  descendant  of  Haik),  we  are  Haihh 
(plur. ) ;  the  country  is  called  Haiastan.  They  do  not  call  themselves  after 
Thorgom. 

'  The  pedigree  is  :  Japheth,  Gamer,  Tiras,  Thorgom,  Haik,  Armenak  (Moses 
V.  Chorene,  i.  5.) 
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whose  army,  with  which  he  invades  the  Holy  Land,  are  found 
among  other  nations,  Gomer  and  Beth-Togarmah,  is  there  called 
by  this  name  (xxxviii.  6).  How  the  prefix  ma  in  y\yo  is 
related  to  31J  (comp.  the  name  Tvyq<^  and  Gagn  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  Paradies,  p.  247)  is  as  hard  to  say  as  how 
^fasis  (Great  Ararat)  is  related  to  Sis  (Little  Ararat),  MaKeria 
to  DTID  (1  Mace.  i.  1,  viii.  5),  Maaa-ayirab  to  rirat,  and  the 
like.  Mordtmann,  in  his  attempt  to  decipher  the  Armenian 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  thinks  he  there  finds  the  meaning 
country  for  ma  (DAfZ.  xxvi.  661).  But  however  this  may 
be,  ai:iD  shows  itself  to  be,  as  already  stated  by  Josephus  and 
Jerome,  and  as  since  Bochart  universally  accepted,^  a  Hebrew 
common  noun  for  that  many-branched  nomadic  nation  of 
northern  Asia,  called  by  the  Persians  Saka  (HaKui),  and  by 
the  Greeks  Scythians.  Their  irruption  into  Hither  Asia,  in 
which  they  also  made  inroads  into  Palestine  and  threatened 
Egypt,  is  related  by  Herodotus,  i.  103-106,  and  was  very 
probably  the  model  of  that  picture  of  the  future  sketched  by 
Ezekiel  in  chs.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  (Dillm.,  Ed.  Meyer,  §  464). 
Whether  the  name  Goi^  is  connected  with  the  dialectic  form 
of  the  Persian  kich,  mountain- chain,  which  in  the  mouth  of 
Caucasian  races  is  of  like  pronunciation,  must  be  left  unsettled. 
Bergmann  (Les  Scijthes,  1858)  remarks  that  the  Caucasian 
population  of  Thiulet  call  the  high  northern  mountain  chain 
ma-gJwv  (ina-gogh),  and  the  nearer  and  lower  gov  {gogli).  The 
table  does  not  enter  into  the  genealogical  ramification  of 
Magog. 

The  third  son  of  Japhet  is  n^-  This  is  the  name  of  the 
people,  and  then  of  the  land  of  the  Medes,  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  mat  Madclda,  with  the  settled  epithet  of  the  distant 
(rukuti),  Paradics,  p.  247,  according  to  which  the  name  seems 
to  have  originally  adhered  to  the  north-eastern  country  with 
the  capital  Phaga  (Phaga3).  In  extra-Pentateuchal  literature, 
nro  first  appears  in  the  book  of  Kings,  in  Jeremiah,  and  in 

■•  Nordtmann,  above,  forms  an  exception.     By  iliO  he  understands  Armenia, 
and  by  nD"):n,  Thorgenland= country  of  the  Turks,  DMZ.  xxvi.  622. 
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2  Isaiah,  and  D"i5,  Persia,  first  in  Ezekiel ;  Esther  and  Daniel 
name  ""l^^  Dis  together. 

The  fourth  son  of  Japheth  is  1];,  the  people  and  land  of  the 
lonians  (Idove^,  'laFove^),  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  west  of 
Karia  and  Lydia.  They  were  the  earliest  developed  portion 
of  the  Greek  nation  (Ernst  Curtius,  Ucher  die  lonier  vor  der 
ionischen  Wmuhrung^  1885).  In  these  lonians,  who  were 
pirates,  and  carried  on  a  slave  trade  (Annalen  Sargons,  xxi. ; 
Joel  iii.  6  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13),  the  Greek  people  first  entered 
within  the  horizon  of  the  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Israelites. 
Subsequently  (Zech.  ix.  1 3  and  in  the  book  of  Daniel)  Javan 
became  througliout  the  East,  as  far  as  India,  the  collective 
name  per  synecdoclien  of  the  Greeks  (see  Stade,  De  poimlo 
Javan,  1880). 

The  fifth  and  sixth  sons  of  Japheth  are  TjC^b^  i^an  (LXX. 
Ocol3e\  Kol  Mocro;)^),  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni,  as  settled  since 
Bochart.  They  are  also  paired  in  Herodotus  (iii.  94,  vii.  78), 
and  four  times  in  Ezekiel.  The  Tibareni  dwelt  east  of  Ther- 
niodon  in  Pontus,  the  Moschi  between  the  sources  of  the 
Phasis  and  Cyrus.  The  cuneiform  histories  of  the  wars  show 
however  that  both  peoples  originally  settled  farther  south- 
wards, in  about  an  even  line  with  Cilicia  (see  Schrader, 
KAT'^,  82-84,  and  Eriedr.  Delitzsch,  Paradies,  250  sq.). 

The  seventh  son  of  Japheth  is  DTn.  It  would  be  very 
convenient  to  understand  by  this  the  Thracians,  whom 
Herodotus  (v.  3)  calls  the  greatest  nation  after  the  Indians  ; 
but  the  name  is  phonetically  too  far  removed  from  onTi.  The 
name  of  the  Tyrseni  (Tyrrheni),  which  Nold.  and  Dillm. 
here  understand,  corresponds  in  sound.  This  is  the  name  of 
the  Etrurians,  who  are  rec^arded  as  Pelas^ji,  but  their  immicfra- 
tion  from  Lydia  (Strabo,  v.  219)  is  only  a  legend  without 
foundation.  It  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  the  people 
of  the  country  north-west  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  through 
which  the  Tyras  (Dnjestr)  flows,  i.e,  the  Tyragetae  or 
Scythians  dwelling  on  the  Tyras,  are  intended.  It  was 
among   those   Scythians    of    the    district   of   the   Tyras  that 
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Herodotus  found  customs  similar  to  those  of  the  Thracians 
(iv.  104),  the  remains  of  whose  language,  e.g.  ^pi^a,  plant, 
Sanscrit  vrihi,  point  to  an  Aryan  origin  (Fliegier,  Beitrdge  zur 
Ethnographie  Kleinasiens,  1875,  pp.  5-12). 

We  have  taken  tlie  sons  of  Gomer  together  with  himself, 

the  sons  of  Javan  follow  in  ver.  4.  The  first  is  HC'^^jn*. 
Eleusis  ('EXefcrt?)  is  out  of  question,  heing  no  country  or  race, 
but  a  town.  Hellas  (EWd^)  would  be  welcome  in  this 
enumeration,  if  it  might  be  understood  of  rj  fjbeja\r}  'EWck;, 
Magna  GrcTcia,  i.e.  Lower  Italy.  The  west  Peloponnesian  land 
of  Elis  ('HX/?)  is  nearer  in  sound,  and  it  is  a  curious  chance 
that  a  river  "EXiaa  ('EXiaaa)  should  flow  through  it. 
According  to  this,  the  purple  brought  to  the  market  of  Tyre 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  7)  would  be  Peloponnesio  -  Laconian  (Herzog- 
Plitts,  BE.  iv.  490).  But  the  purple  with  which  Tyre 
adorned  herself  came  from  ^^y^  ^*^f^,  and  hence  the  ancient 
view  (Joseph.  Jer.),  that  ntr^i^N  means  the  ^olians  (AloXeU)  ; 
and  the  Elisa- islands,  at  AIoXlSc^  {vyjo-ol),  remains  the  most 
probable,  although  this  Hebraizing  of  the  name,  with  the 
inclusion  of  the  nominative  termination — eZ?,  is  abnormal. 
Javan's  second  son  is  tJ'^chri.  As  abnormal  as  7\'^'h^  —  AloXeU 
would  be  tJ^*^5^*"}ri  =  TupcrrjvoL  (Tvpprjvot),  the  name  of  the 
Etruscans,  who  according  to  Dionys.  Halic.  i.  30  and  inscrip- 
tions, called  themselves  Paaevai.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Knobel,  though  he  does  not  deny  that  t^'^p'^jn  is  elsewhere 
Tartessus,  the  capital  of  Tartessis  or  Tartessia  on  the  Tar- 
tessus  =  Bsetis  =  Guadalquivir,  a  Spanish  province  abounding 
in  tin  and  silver.  Here  however,  where  Tarshish  is  called  a 
son  of  Javan,  we  must  remember  that  before  the  Phoenicians 
took  advantage  of  the  mines  of  Tartessus,  Phokceans  from  the 
Hellenic  land  of  Phokis  had  settled  there  (Herod,  i.  168). 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia  is  out  of  question ;  it  arose  long  after  the 
period  which  the  table  represents,  and  is  written  nn  upon 
coins  and   inscriptions.^      D''^3  is  named   in   the   third   place 

■"  That  Tarshisli  lies  far  westward  is  shown  by  the  flight  of  Jonah  when  he 
had  been  directed  to  go  to  Nineveh  (Jonah   i.   3)  ;  and  that  the  journey  to 
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among  the  descendants  of  Javan.  These  are  the  Cypriotes, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  situated  near  the 
Palestino-Syrian  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  Kltlov  its 
chief  town.  This  island  is  called  pn^  (pnx)  in  Assyrian  and 
native  inscriptions.  It  is  by  no  means  Cyprus  as  colonized 
by  the  Phoenicians  that  is  here  intended  by  the  genealogist, 
but  whether  Hellenic  or  Carian  pre-Hellenic  Cyprus  cannot 
be  decided.  In  the  fourth  place  are  mentioned  as  descendants 
of  Javan  D''^'i\  The  reading  ^^^lp,  1  Chron.  i.  7,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  Dillm.  understands  the  inhabitants  of  Ehodes 
and  of  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea  generally,  is  as  little  to 
be  relied  on  as  riD^T  for  nan,  which  we  noticed  at  ver.  3. 
Following  the  Targ.  Jer.  we  regard  0^^"^"^  as  softened  from 
Q^^ll,  the  name  of  the  race,  Illyrian  according  to  Strabo  and 
Appian,  Thracian  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  inhabiting  the 
Trojan  district  of  AapBavla — not  Dodoni,  for  though  Awhcovr) 
or  AcoScovia  occurs  in  ^schylus.  From.  828,  and  Skylax,  as 
the  name  of  the  province  in  which  lay  upon  a  projecting  hill 
of  the  valley  of  Tsharakovista  an  ancient  oracle  discovered 
by  Carapanos,  it  has  not  given  a  name  to  any  race  of  people. 
The  text  of  the  concluding  formula  requires  some  insertion 
which  is  missing  (Ew.  Dillm.),  since  what  ver.  5  says  partly 
of  the  p"*  ^:2,  is  partly  meant  of  all  the  ns''  '•jn :  Fro7n  these  the 
isles  of  the  nations  seijarated  themselves.  [This  did  the  sons  of 
Jejjheth]  after  their  lands,  each  according  to  his  language, 
according  to  their  families,  after  their  nations.  The  separa- 
tion nD3  is  meant  of  severance  from  the  common  stock  for 
the  formation  of  independent  powers,  and  indeed  of  maritime 
powers,  D"'.'i5l1  ^*5<  being  everywhere  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
European  insular  world.  Hence  npsp  can  only  refer  to  the 
|V  '•n ;  while  on  the  other  hand  everything  from  DnyiN*3 
onwards  refers  to  all  the  Japhethites,  as  ver.  20  does  to  all 
the  Hamites,  and  ver.  31  to  all  the  Semites. 

Second  part:  the  Hamites,  vv.  6-20.     If  the  name  Dn  has 

Tarshish  was  regarded  as  a  voj'age  on  the  open  sea,  is  shown  in  the  translation 
of  D'^kJnn  nVwX  by  vXo~a,  ^a^^a-trm,  by  LXX.  and  Jerome. 
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a  meaning  alluding  to  the  Hamitic  nations,  it  points  to  the 
south  tropical  zone  of  which  they  are  natives.  Chcmi,  the 
ancient  name  by  which  the  Egyptians  called  their  country 
(the  mother  country  of  chemistry,  i.e.  the  art  of  discovering 
the  philosopher's  stone  Unuja,  BMZ.  xxx.  11,  xxxvi.  534  sqq.), 
a  name  which,  according  to  Plutarch  (de  Iside  et  Osir.  c.  33), 
means  the  pupil  of  the  eye  as  well  as  the  land  of  the  Nile, 
so  called  because  of  the  strikingly  dark  ashy  colour  given 
it  by  the  deposition  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  is  entirely 
out  of  question.  The  appellation  C3n  pN,  Ps.  cv.  23,  27, 
cvi.  22,  may  be  an  allusion  to  it.  The  Karaites,  registered 
by  Q,  form  the  commencement  in  vv.  6  and  7  :  And  sons 
of  Ham :  Cus  and  Mizraim  and  Phut  and  Canaan.  And 
sons  of  Cus :  Scha  and  Havilah  and  Sahtah  and  Ramah 
and  Sabteca.     And  sons  of  Ramah  :  "Schah  and  Deddn. 

Ham's  first  son  is  C'i3.  This  is  the  name  of  the  people 
dwelling  south  of  Egypt,  in  Nubia  towards  Abyssinia,  and 
called  Ethiopians  in  the  narrower  sense ;  for  AWioire^  in 
general  are  all  sun-burnt,  i.e.  dark-skinned  people.  They  are 
the  nation  to  whom  belonged  the  priest-state  Meroe,  the  Nuba 
kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  also  the  Axumitic 
kingdom  with  its  capital  Axum  in  Tigre  (see  Dillmann, 
Anfdnge  des  axum.  Reiches,  1879).  In  Egyptian  Kas  or  Kcs 
(often  with  the  epithet  'xest,  the  miserable)  is  from  the  monu- 
ments of  the  12th  Dynasty  onwards  the  name  of  all  dark 
southern  nations ;  this  frequently  interchanges  with  Nehesu,  the 
special  name  of  the  negroes.  The  vocalization  Kus  is  also 
usual  in  the  Achaemenidean  inscriptions.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  that  the  Asiatic  Cosscei,  on  cuneiform  inscriptions 
Kassu,  a  people  dwelling  in  the  Zagros  mountains  between 
Babylonia  and  Media,  who  for  a  long  period  maintained 
a  supremacy  over  Babylon,  stand  in  a  secondary  relation 
to  the  African  Cushites.  The  view  that  at  ii.  13,  x.  8, 
the  Asiatic  Cossa3a  is  to  be  understood,  and  that  this  is 
mistakenly  confounded  with  the  African  Cush  (Schr.  Homm. ; 
comp.    Eriedr.    Delitzsch,    Die    Sprache    der    Kossder,    1884, 
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p.  61),  imputes  to  the  Bible,  without  adducing  any  proof,  a 
most  improbable  confusion. 

Ham's  second  son  is  C2';nyp,  the  name  of  the  country  which 
reaches,  according  to  Ezek.  xxix.  10,  xxx.  6,  from  the  north- 
eastern fort  of  Migdol  to  the  cataract  and  border  town  Syene 
{Asudn),  near  the  Cushite  boundary.  The  dual  does  not 
refer  to  the  two  mountain  chains  (the  Arabian  and  Libyan) 
which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  but  to  the  two  halves 
into  which  the  country  was  not  only  politically,  but  also 
physically  divided,  to  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  whence  the 
Pharaonic  kings  were  called  lords  of  the  upper  and  lower 
countries,  or  of  the  two  countries.  The  dual  is  based  upon  a 
chief  form  "i>*^  (for  which  we  have  "li^'p,  Isa.  xix.  6,  xxxvii. 
25  ;  Micah  vii.  12) ;  this  cannot  be  the  native  name  of  Egypt, 
for  "^y^  or  "^i^*^  (corresponding  with  the  two  Assyrian  names 
Misir  and  Musur  of  the  cuneiform  inscription,  Paradics, 
p.  308  sqq.)  is  a  Semitic  word  for  enclosure  or  fortification; 
and  we  still  favour  Ebers'  view,  that  first  of  all  it  was  Lower 
Egypt  that  was  so  called,  as  a  country  protected  on  the  east 
by  a  long  girdle  of  fortresses  from  Pelusium  to  the  Klysma. 
This  name  was  subsequently  dualized  with  an  obliteration 
of  its  fundamental  meaning,  yet  with  so  strong  an  after 
effect  of  its  original  impress  of  Lower  Egypt,  that  Upper 
Egypt  is  specially  named  along  with  nnVD,  Isa.  xi.  11  ;  Jer. 
xliv.  15.  

Ham's  third  son,  t:^2,  gives  a  name  to  the  people  who 
beside  here  and  the  parallel  passage  in  Chronicles  are  also 
mentioned  by  Nahum  (iii.  9),  Jeremiah  (xlvi.  9)  and  Ezekiel 
(xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5,  xxxviii.  5).  The  name  has  no  reference 
to  the  ancient  Egyptian  word  for  a  bow,  ]phet  (pet),  and  the 
group  of  nine  tribes  denoted  by  nine  bows  {Zeitschr.  fur  ceg. 
Sprache  u.  AltertumsJcunde,  1865,  p.  25).  Nor  does  the 
Egyptian  name  Punt,  as  a  name  of  Arabia  (Ebers),  answer ; 
for  that  Arabia  furnished  mercenary  troops  to  the  Egyptian 
army,  Nah.  iii.  9,  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  Ezek.  xxx.  5,  is  unknown 
and  improbable ;  besides,  Pimt,  whither  the  naval  expedition, 
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with  which  Dumicheii  has  made  us  acquainted,  steered,  is  the 
land  of  frankincense  lying  east  of  Egypt  (the  Somali  coast, 
with  the  south  coast  of  Arabia  opposite  it).  ^outt;?  is, 
according  to  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6.  2,  the  founder  of  Libya,  whose 
inhabitants,  he  tells  us,  are  called  ^ovrot ;  he  further  remarks, 
as  Jerome  copies  from  him:  Mauritanice  fluviics  usqice  in  p7'ce- 
sens  Phut  dicitur  omnisque  circa  cum,  rcgio  Fhutensis,  This 
river  is  also  witnessed  to  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  1,  3  :  ^6ov6)  and 
Pliny  (v.  1,  §  13  :  Fut),  and  it  agrees  with  the  statements  of 
Josephus,  tliat  Phaiat  (interchanging  with  Lube)  is  the  Coptic 
name  of  Libya,  and  that  the  LXX.  always  reproduce  DID  out- 
side the  ethnological  table  by  Al^ve^.  Nevertheless  Nah. 
iii.  9  shows  that  DID  is  not  equivalent  with  D"'?v  ;  DID  is  a 
district  situated  in  Libya,  and  its  name  was  used  synecdochi- 
cally  for  the  whole  of  Libya. 

The  name  of  Ham's  fourth  son,  |V^3,  sounds  as  though  it 
denoted  a  people  of  the  low  country,  and  a  people  inhabiting 
the  low  land  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  between  Ehinokolura 
and  Berytus  are  actually  so  called,  then  also  those  in  the 
low  land  on  western  Jordan,  as  far  up  as  the  lake  of  Genne- 
saret,  and  hence  in  a  wider  sense  the  land  west  of  Jordan 
and  its  Phoenician  population.  The  Phoenicians  themselves 
called  their  eponymous  hero,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
brother  of  "0(Ttpt<;  ('Tatpc^)  (Sanchoniathon  in  Eus.  Pra^. 
i.  10.  26),  Xm,  and  themselves  Xvaoi,  or,  as  Augustine 
heard  it  from  the  mouths  of  Punic  peasants,  Chanani.  Here 
in  the  table  Canaan  is  the  brother  of  Mizraim.  Eupolemus  too 
(in  Eus.  Prccp.  ix.  17)  brings,  according  to  a  supposed  Baby- 
lonian legend,  Xovfi,  Meapaei/ju  and  Xavadv  into  genealogical 
connection.  The  people  did  not  give  themselves  the  name  of 
Phcenicians,  they  were  called  ^oiviKe^,  as  dwelling  in  a  land 
of  palm  trees,  for  Europe  received  dates  from  Phoenicia 
{Hcrniipp  in  Athen.  i.  49  :  ^olvlktj  irape-^et  Kapirov  (f)olvLKO(;)  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Pceni  (Piini)  may  be  connected 
with  (poi'vi^,  redness,  and  (j)0Lv6<i,  red,  and  refer  to  the  colour 
of  the  skin.     The  immigration  of  the   Canaanites  from  the 
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ErytlircTan  Sea  ^  {i.e.  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  especially  the 
Persian  Gulf),  that  home  of  the  Hamitic  nations,  is  testified 
to  by  Herodotus  (i.  1,  vii.  89),  Strabo  and  Dionysius  Perieg; 
Justin  (xviil  3)  adds  that  after  leaving  their  native  place 
they  first  inhabited  Assyrium  stagnum  (perhaps  tlie  marsh  land 
on  the  Lower  Euphrates)  before  turning  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean coasts  and  founding  Sidon.  The  credibility  of  this 
testimony  is  acknowledged  by  Bertheau,  Ew.  Kn.  Lassen,  v. 
Gutschmid,  Dillm.  Konig  {Lchrgeb.  §  4).  In  vain  has  Movers 
{Plixn.  ii.  38-60)  cast  a  doubt  upon  it;  Lepsius,  in  his 
Nubian  Grammar,  has  shown  the  important  connection  with 
the  history  of  civilisation  in  which  this  credibly  attested  fact 
stands  (comp.  DMZ.  xxxv.  213-216).  During  their  progress 
from  east  to  west  the  Canaanites  would  find  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  appropriating  the  Semitic  language.  We  have  no 
right  to  charge  the  genealogical  statements  of  the  table  w^itli 
falsehood,  and  perhaps  even  to  say,  with  Sprenger,  in  his 
Geography  of  Arabia,  that  it  is  the  calumny  of  the  compiler  of 
this  table  which  ascribed  the  Canaanites  to  the  Hamitic  race. 
In  ver.  7  follow  the  sons  of  Gush,  and  first  ^?flp,  LXX. 
Xa^a,  Jerome,  Sala.  With  Josephus  the  equation :  Saba  = 
Meroe  (the  name  of  which  he  dates  from  the  time  of  Cam- 
byses),  is  a  self-evident  matter  (comp.  Ant.  i.  6.  2  with  ii.  10.  2). 
Meroe  is  the  capital  of  the  ancient  priest-state,  which  was 
temporarily  governed  by  queens,  upon  the  island  enclosed  by 
the  Nile  and  its  two  branches,  the  Astapus  (Blue  Nile)  and 
Astaboras  (Atbara-Takazze),  Diod.  i.  33.     Under  Tirhakah,  ?(, 

^  The  question  whence  the  Indian  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  which  Herodotus  treats  as  a  part  of  the  great  Red  Sea,  derive  the  name  of 
*Efv6ph  SxXutTffa,  is  not  yet  decided.  According  to  Ebers  {DMZ.  xxxv.  215),  it 
is  from  the  red-skinned  Puna  (the  ancestral  nation  of  the  Phoenicians),  who 
as  'Epv^poc7oi  gave  the  name  to  the  sea.     Wetzstein  once  told  me  that  'Epv0ph 

exXaaffx  was  a  translation  resting  upon  a  misunderstanding  of    jotr»-     «^.S 

for  so  was  properly  called  that  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  washes  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia.  There,  probably  in  the  mountain-land  of  Hadramaut, 
where  there  are  two  harvests  in  the  year,  was  the  proper  starting-place  of  the 
nations  of  Semitic  speech.  Perhaps  the  Ehkili  represents  the  relatively  oldest 
form  of  the  Semitic. 
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king  of  the  Ethiopian  (xxvi.)  dynasty,  ISTapata  (inscr.  A\ip.)  on 
the  hill  of  Baikal  became  the  centre  of  the  Ethiopian  ruling 
house,  and  near  to  this  lay  another  Meroe  (inscr.  Merua),  which 
Tirhakah  had  royally  endowed.  It  is  this  Meroe,  not  the  one 
situated  to  the  south-east  of  it,  which  Herodotus  means,  ii.  29; 
he  heard  it  called  "the  metropolis  of  the  rest  of  the  Ethiopians." 
That  either  one  or  the  other  Meroe  bore  the  native  name  of 
Saba  we  are  not  indeed  able  to  confirm.  Hence  it  is  possible 
tliat  some  other  X3D  in  Nubia,  lying  farther  eastward,  received 
the  name  of  the  branch  of  the  Ethiopian  people  here  intended. 
Strabo,  xvi.  8,  names  a  Sabaitic  ostiary  and  a  port  of  Saba, 
and,  xvi.  10,  a  considerable  town,  Xa^al,  which  is  however 
called   ^ajSdr  by   Ptolemy,  situated  near  Berenice. — Among 

the  sons  of  Cash  n7"'in  takes  the  second  place.  Having  with 
xno  arrived  at  about  Massaua,  the  tribe  of  the  ^A/SaXlrat, 
(AuaXlTai),  on  the  AvoKLtt)^  koXtto^  {sinus  Abalitu,  Plin. 
vi.  34),  in  the  town  Ahala  (according  to  Juba  in  Plin.  vi.  35), 
south  of  the  straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb,  offers  itself  for  rh^)n  in 
close  geographical  sequence.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
(DMZ.  XXXV.  213)  that  migrations  and  returns  of  Cushites  and 
Arabians  took  place  there  and  over  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Pliny  (vi. 
3  4)  relates  of  Juba  :  adcolas  Nili  a  Syene  non  jEthiojpuin  ijopulos, 
sed  Arabum  esse  dicit  usque  ad  Mcroen.  Thus  the  genealogical 
statement,  ver.  29,  does  not  stand  in  exclusive  contradiction  to 
the  Elohistic  statement  here. — The  third  son  of  Gush :  ^ri?P. 
This  name  leads  us  from  the  African  coast  to  the  south  coast 
of  Arabia,  where  the  Chatromotitse  (Atramita3),  whose  capital 
was  "XapPaOa  (^dfi/Sara,  Xd^ara,  Sahota),  had  settled  far  to 
the  east  of  the  Homerita^.  It  lay  according  to  Ptolemy  east- 
ward of  the  Sabaeans  (Himjarites),  according  to  the  Periplus, 
northward  of  the  coast  town  Kane ;  Pliny  says  that  it  had 
sixty  temples,  and  was  a  mart  for  frankincense.      According 

to  BMZ.  xix.  252-255,  it  is  the  i',jj;,,  of  Arabian  geographers, 
the  nuK^  of  the  Himjaritic  inscriptions  situate  on  the  road 
from  Hadramaut  to  Higaz. — The  fourth  son  of  Gush :  n^V"], 
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named  together  with  i^y^  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  22)  as  bringing 
spices,  precious  stones  and  gold  to  the  mart  of  Tyre,  LXX. 
(in  Gen.  and  Chron.)  Peyfjua.  Such  is  the  name  of  a  seaport 
town  on  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  in  Ptol. 
vi.  7.  1 4,  Peyfia,  Piyafia  ;  in  Steph.  Byz.  PfjyfjLa.  The 
Hellenizing  accords  with  nDV"i,  and  the  reason  that  the  town 

at   the  boundary  of  Oman  and  Bahrein  is  now  called  [♦^y' 

may  be  that  this  is  the  Arabianized  Rhegma.  Dillm.  however 
calls  attention  to  a  Sabsean  nDy"i  authenticated  on  inscriptions 
by  Hal(^vy  {DMZ.  xxx.  122),  with  the  situation  of  which,  north 
of  Marib,  the  Pafifxavirat  named  by  Strabo,  xvi.  4.  24,  agree. 
Unfortunately  Strabo  is  the  only  witness  to  these  Eanmianitse. 
— The  fifth  son  of  Gush  :  ^9^?P.  To  the  present  time  there 
is  nothing  further  known  than  what  is  said  by  Bochart,  that 
the  Ichthyophagi  of  the  coast  town  ^a/jLvBdfcr)  in  Caramania, 
dwelling  eastward  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  intended.  There 
now  follow  two  sons  of  Ea'ma  :  rp}  ^?^.  In  ver.  2  7  and 
XXV.  3,  Arabian  tribes  of  Semitic  descent  are  so  called ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  denying  a  more  ancient  Cushite 
stock  of  one  as  of  another  Arabian  commercial  people. 
Wetzstein  acknowledges  the  historical  nature  and  consistency 
of  both  genealogical  statements,  and  has  even  tried  to  show 
in  Ex.  c.  i.  to  the  2nd  ed.  of  my  Isaiah,  that  the  Sheba  and 
Dedan  who  conducted  the  caravan  transport  between  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  on  the  one  side,  and  the  lands  of  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  on  the  other,  were  the  Cushites,  who  as  he  thinks 
dwelt  within  the  Troglodytice  southwards  from  Berenice.  We 
cannot  indeed  infer  from  the  fact  alone  that  the  wares  with 
which,  according  to  Ezek.  xxvii.  15,  20,  comp.  xxxviii.  13, 
they  traded  are  especially  Ethiopian  articles  of  export,  that 
they  belonged  to  the  Cushite  race,  but  this  fact  does  not 
exhaust  the  proof  there  furnished.  Since  however  the  ex- 
planation of  Ea'ma  by  no  means  leads  over  Arabia  back- 
wards towards  north-eastern  Africa,  it  is  improbable  that  the 
genealogist  conceived  of  the   two  nations  that   sprung  from 
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him  as  north-east  African.  The  view  of  a  Cushite  foun- 
dation of  their  racial  peculiarity  seemed  to  him  justified 
without  such  localization.  The  right  place  however  to 
discuss  these  two  peoples  as  Arabian  will  occur  at  ver.  28, 
XXV.  3. 

The  Elohistic  register  of  the  Hamites  now  receives  its 
continuation  in  a  Jahvistic  extract,  which  even  at  the  first 
glance  is  characterized  as  such  by  the  Divine  name  mn'' 
being  used  just  where  we  expect  D^n!p&5.  The  names  of  the 
Hamites  so  far  have  been  names  of  nations ;  the  Hamite  of 
the  extract,  vv.  8-12,  is  a  person  of  world-wide  importance, 
vv.  8—10  :  A7id  Gush  hcgat  Nimrod,  he  began  to  he  a  mighty 
one  on  earth.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  Jahveh,  there- 
fore it  is  said :  Like  Nimrod  a  mighty  hunter  before  Jahveh. 
And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel  and  Erech  and 
Accad  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  The  Jahvistic  pen 
is  also  manifested  by  li''',  instead  of  the  more  definite  l^^in 
{DMZ.  xxiii.  622  sq.).  The  name  ^^^?,  besides  here,  occurs 
only  Micah  v.  5,  where  Assyria  is  called  "  the  Land  of  Nimrod." 
The  view  of  Oppert,  that  Nimrodki  {i.e.  Nimrod  with  the 
local  determinative  ki)  was  an  ancient  name  of  Elam,  does  not 
commend  itself.  Neither  is  Nimrod  (LXX.  Ne/SpcoB)  the  per- 
sonification of  a  country  towards  the  sun  (Sayce),  but  a  hero 
in  the  flesh,  though  one  encompassed  with  legends ;  the  name, 
found  apparently  with  the  preformative  na,  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  inscriptions.  The  name  of  the  hero  of  the 
Baby lonio- Assyrian  national  epos,  who  undoubtedly  answers 
to  the  scriptural  Nimrod,  is  commonly  though  not  certainly 
read  Izdubar.  The  conjecture  that  Ticj  =  A^m- J/<:tr«rZ,  the 
man  (hero),  from  Marad,  because  the  god  whom  Izdubar 
invokes  above  all  others  as  his,  is  the  god  of  the  mid- 
Babylonian  town  Marad  {Paradies,  p.  220  ;  KAT.  92  sq.),  is 
interesting.^       Nimrod's   insertion    here    in    the    table    rests, 

*  Another  corjecture  has  been  advanced  by  P.  Haupt  in  his  English  notice 
of  Friedr.  Delitzsch's  **  Kossaer,"  viz.  that  in  *1"1D3  is  involved  the  name  of  the 
Cossaean  god  of  war  and  hunting,  Maraddas.     The  Arabians  explain  the  name 

X 
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according  to  Schrader  and  others,  upon  the  confusion  of  the 
Egypto-Xubian  Kcs,  DhD,  with  the  Babylonian  Kal  (Kassic). 
But  still  more  ancient  than  the  Nubian  i:^id  is  the  t^'■'l^  settled 
on  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  especially  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  thence  peopled  Southern  Arabia  and  North-Eastern 
Africa,  and  everywhere  disseminated  a  culture  resembling  the 
Egyptian,  with  which  it  also,  as  the  Oannes  -  myth  says, 
enriched  Babylonia  (see  Lepsius'  Nubian  Gi^ammar,  and  Geo. 
Ebers  in  DMZ.  xxxv.  213-216).  Hitherto  it  was  even 
thought  that  the  Ethiopian  type  could  be  recognised  in  the 
i'eatures  of  Izdubar  (Paradies,  note  2  2),  while  now  he  is  placed 
as  a  Cossaean  out  of  all  connection  with  the  Hamitic  Gush. 
But  there  are  circumstances  enough,  to  warn  us  against  any  pre- 
mature judgment,  such  e.g.  as  that  it  has  not  yet  been  possible 
to  assign  their  ethnological  place  to  the  Cossaei,  their  language 
being  neither  Sumerian  nor  Elamite  or  Median  (Friedr. 
Delitzsch,  Kossder,  1884) ;  that  two  Babylonian  provinces  are 
called  Melucha  and  Mahan,  which  are  elsewhere  the  names 
of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  {Paradies,  pp.  56,  129-131)  ;  that 
the  Greek  legend  of  Cepheus  and  Memnon  brings  into  mani- 
fold mutual  relations  Africano-Ethiopian  and  Central-Asian 
matters.'^  Till  further  notice  we  adhere,  with  Ideler, 
Letronne,  Lepsius,  Brngsch,  to  the  view  that  a  connection 
exists  between  the  oldest  Babylonian  and  the  oldest  Egyptian 
civilisation.  The  authors  of  new  industries  are  also  intro- 
duced, iv.  20  sq.,  with  nM  ^;'l^,  and  i^nn  t^in  recalls  the  new 
beginnings  related  iv.  26,  ix.  20.  The  new  tendency  which 
arose  with  Nimrod  was  that  of  a  "1^32,  i,e.  of  a  man  in  power,  who 
Ijy  courage,  energy  and  terror  keeps  the  surrounding  country 
in  subjection.  He  was  in  the  first  place  a  "i;>'""in3,  mighty  in 
hunting  (comp.  ^.^>*  yi\  xxv.  27),  a  great  hunter  p^'V  is  a  word 
which  first  appears  Jer.  xvi.  1 6).    As  the  added  'n  V.??  is  taken 

^^y  (Jjl^lj  the  powerful,  tlie  bold,  the  stedfast ;  the  noun-form  would  be  like 

ninsj  and  D^^nD^ 

1  See    Hellanikos    in    Steph.    Byz.    s.v.    Kcck2u7oi,   and  J.    Loweuherz,    die 
JEthiopen  der  altUassischen  Kunst,  1861. 
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from  the  popular  mouth — for  anything  proverbial  is  intro- 
duced by  "i^NI  J3-Sj;,  like  1  Sam.  x.  12  ;  comp.  Xum.  xxi.  27 — 
it  does  not  mean  contra  Doviimim,  as  the  Latin  versions 
understand  the  evavrlov  of  the  LXX. :  in  a  manner  hostile  to 
and  defiant  of  Jehovah,  for  which  'pQ'by  (Isa.  Ixv.  3)  would 
be  expected  rather  than  ^:?S^  (Luke  xv.  18,  ivcoircov),  nor, 
according  to  Jehovah's  will  and  pleasure,  which  neither 
V.^c'  nor  W^  can  by  themselves  signify,  but  it  is  an 
adjunct  to  l^vinji,  which  raises  this  to  ideality  (comp. 
D^n^j<i5,  Jonah  iii.  3,  and  tw  0eo3,  Acts  vii.  20),  or, 
like  e.g.  1  Chron.  xii.  22,  makes  it  superlative  (Perizon. 
Bochart,  Eosenm.  Kn.  Dillm.).  Jahveh  Himself,  the  chief 
and  infallible  appraiser  of  all  things,  regarded  him  as  a  hunt- 
ing hero,  and  did  not  know  his  equal  on  earth.  It  is  not  the 
hunting  of  men,  but  of  beasts,  the  opposite  of  the  peaceful 
shepherd  life,  that  is  intended.  The  constellation  Orion  (in 
the  Bible  ^^p3)  is  by  astrologers  called  Algebar  (Algebra)  in 
the  same  sense.  And  because  the  hunting  of  animals  is 
intended,  the  continuation  i^^/^P  JT^in  Niril  seems  extra- 
ordinary, and  suggests  the  view  that  ver.  9  is  an  insertion 
which  destroys  the  connection  existing  when  vv.  8  and  10 
are  combined,  as  by  Dillmann.  But  it  is  just  in  the  union  of 
the  passions  for  the  chase  and  for  war  that  Nimrod  is  the 
prototype  of  the  Babylonio- Assyrian  kings, — the  native  legend 
of  Izdubar,  the  mighty  hero  of  the  chase  and  of  war,  who 
subdued  the  country  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Armenian 
mountains,  and  raised  himself  so  highly  in  the  estimation  of 
the  gods,  that  Istar  the  sovereign  of  Warka  desired,  but  in  vain, 
to  have  him  for  her  husband,  is  here  divested  of  its  mytho- 
logical accessories  and  brought  down  to  the  plain  prose  of 
simple  facts.  What  the  narrative  has  in  view  is  not  the 
greatness  of  Nimrod  as  a  hunter,  but  his  importance  as  the 
founder  of  a  state.  The  hunter  without  an  equal  was  also  the 
first  monarch.  Four  towns,  of  which  Babel  is  the  first,  were 
the  n^^'Ni  of  his  kingdom,  which  does  not  here,  as  in  Jer. 
xxvi.  1,  signify  so  much  the  temporal  commencement  as  the 
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first  component  part,  the  primitive  condition.  The  name  of 
the  country,  "lyp^,  occurs,  besides  Gen.  x.  xi.  xiv.,  only  Josh, 
vii.  21  (mantle  from  Shinar) ;  Isa.  xi.  11  (as  a  land  of  the 
dispersion) ;  Zech.  v.  1 1  (as  a  land  of  traders)  ;  Dan.  i.  2  (as 
the  land  of  Nebuchadnezzar).  It  is  the  same  word  as  sumir  in 
the  self-appellation  of  the  Babylonian  and  also  of  the  Assyrian 
kinsfs,  as  "  Kin^fs  of  Sumer  and  Accad,"  in  which  combination 
Sumer  means  North  and  Accad  South  Babylonia.  The  form 
iy?tJ^  answers  to  the  native  form  sunder,  which  interchanges 
with  sumer,  as  dinger,  god,  does  with  dimer  (Faradies,  198). 
In  its  biblical  use  ly^tJ^  has  been  generalized  into  the  collective 
name  of  Babylonia  (of  the  'L^dk  el-'arabi,  exclusive  of  Meso- 
potamia).^ The  first  of  the  four  towns,  ^^^,  will  be  spoken  of 
when  we  come  to  the  separation  of  languages  and  nations. 
The  situation  of  T}!^,  G-r.  'Op^ov,  is  shown  by  the  South 
Babylonian  ruins,  WarJca,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
This  Erech  or  Uruk  (whence  ^."IJS"!.^,  Ezra  iv.  9,  those  of 
Erech,  like  Assurb.  Sm.  2o0o:  arkaiti,  she  of  Erech,  i.e. 
the  Goddess  Nana),  Sumerian  Unug,  was  in  the  Persian 
period  the  sacred  necropolis  of  Chaldea.  ^'^^  has  till  now 
been  authenticated  by  the  inscriptions  only  as  the  name  of  a 
province ;  as  a  town  however  it  has  been  identified  with 
Agade,  which  together  with  Sipar  formed  the  double  town  of 
Sepharvaim,  north  of  Babel,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
(Faradies,  198).  Dr.  Herm.  Hilprecht  has  now  discovered 
Accad  as  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  an  inscription  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  L,  first  published  by  him  in  1883.  It  is 
there  said,  Col.  ii.  z.  50  :  Sin  u  Belit  alu  Ak-ka-di  ildni  sa 
hit  Hahhan,  i.e.  Sin  and  the  mistress  of  the  town  Accad  {i.e. 
the  Goddess  Anunitum,  i.e.  Istar  as  the  morning  star),  the 
goddess  of  the  house  of  Habban.^     npp3  here  and  Amos  vi.  2 

^  Perhaps  however  this  is  the   original   geographical  meaning.     See  Tiele, 
Bdbylonisch-assyr.  Gesch.  (1886)  i.  72  sq. 

2  The  Syriac  wrongly  reads  ;-C)  p  in  accordance  with  which  Ephrem  regards 

this  second  town  of  Nimrod  as  Achar  =  Nisibis  :  the  Nisibian  dialect  is  also 
called  the  Acharian. 
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is  not  yet  made  certain  by  inscriptions  (see  on  the  writing, 
Baer's  Genesis,  p.  79,  note,  and  Diioclccim,  p.  70) ;  iJ^,  Isa.  x.  9, 
"33,  Ezek.  xxvii.  23,  according  to  Targums  ii.  iii.  Euseb.  Jer. 
is  Ktesiphon,  north-east  of  Babylon  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  vi.  30,  was  founded  by  the 
Parthians  in  Chalonitis  {XaXcovlri^  with  the  town  XdXa, 
Isid.  mans.  Farth.  3),  perhaps  Kulunu  on  inscriptions  (Faradies, 
225).  These  four  towns  formed  the  foundation  of  Nimrod's 
kingdom,  which  did  not  however  continue  limited  to  Babylonia, 
but  extended  over  Assyria,  vv.  11,  12  :  From  the  same  land 
he  went  out  towards  Assur  and  huilt  Nineveh  and  Rehohoth 
It  and  Kelach,  And  Besen  between  Nineveh  and  Kelach — 
this  the  great  city.  Whether  "i^tTX,  Ha,  is  the  subject  (LXX. 
Jos.  Onk.  Syr.  Jer.  Saad.  Ven.  Luth.)  or  a  locative  (Targ.  ii.) 
is  at  present  scarcely  a  question :  it  is  equal  to  Trw^  (Tuch, 
By.  Kn.  Hofm.  Dillm.  and  the  Assyriologists),  for  n^E^*5^"i 
iriDij^D,  lOa,  points  in  anticipation  to  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom,  and  requires  a  single  ruler ;  sufficient  force  is  not 
given  to  the  n^5:^i<"i,  if  the  four  cities  mean  the  fundamental 
commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  Mmrod,  as  distinguished 
from  another,  not  Nimrod's,  Besides,  tradition  knows  of 
Assur  as  the  name  of  a  nation,  and  not  of  a  founder  of 
a  kingdom,  and  mythology  knows  it  as  the  name  of  a 
specially  Assyrian  national  deity  foreign  to  the  Baby- 
lonians {Faradies,  pp.  252-254).  To  this  must  be  added, 
that  Micah  calls  Assyria  n-iD:  px  (v.  5).  Babylon  is  indeed 
the  motherland  of  Assyria,  Babylonian  culture  and  power 
having  advanced  northwards  towards  Assyria,  the  country  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  Tigris.  Assur  was  at  first  an  offshoot 
of  Babel,  and  did  not  till  afterwards  become  an  independent 
kingdom.  It  is  intentionally  that  the  narrator  does  not 
continue  with  5<V»l,  he  means  to  bring  forward  what  he 
is  relating  as  a  fresh  start  in  which  the  Shinar  foundation 
was  carried  on.  In  Hos.  vii.  11  likewise  we  find  "iVkJ'K 
for  n-jv^,  and,  Deut.  xxviii.  68,  d::ivq  for  ^'0'^?:^^  \  the  ace. 
of  direction  without  all  is  still  more  frequent  than  with  ah. 
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The  first  of  Nimrod's  cities  upon  Assyrian  soil  is  n)3^?  with 
^,  like  npiD  (comp.  Dillm.  ^th.  Gramm.  §  127c),  but  with- 
out the  cause  of  this  final  sound  being  evident ;  LXX. 
writes  Ntvevi  (for  which  we  have  classically  r)  Nlvo^), 
and  on  inscriptions  the  name  reads  as  Nina  or  Mnua,  com- 
pounded (if  Sumerian)  from  JVi  and  nd,  which  seems  to  mean 
place  of  rest  (Faradies,  260),  so  that  nii'-i  might  have  been 
Hebraized  with  reference  to  nij,  mj.  It  is  etymologically 
devoid  of  significance,  that  the  name  is  written  with  the 
ideogram  of  the  dwelling  and  therein  the  ideogram  of  the  fish 
(Assyr.  7iiln) — this  is  writing  after  the  manner  of  the  rebus  or 
logogriph.^  The  ruins  of  Nineveh  are  marked  by  the  village 
Kujundshik  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul, 
north  of  the  Chausar,  which  there  empties  itself  into  the  Tigris, 
and  by  the  hill  I^ehi  Junus,  situate  south  of  the  Chausar. 
Hence  the  town  was  cut  through  by  the  Chausar,  the  royal 
palaces  lying  on  both  its  banks.  The  name  of  the  second 
town,  ■'"•y  nhhn,  means  the  broad  place  of  a  town  in  wdiich  it 
issues,  i.e.  the  suburb  of  the  city  proper,  probably  (Parad. 
261)  the  north-eastern  suburb  of  Nineveh,  the  rehit  Hind 
lying  towards  the  mountains  (Asarh.  i.  53).  We  have  more 
accurate  information  concerning  the  third  city,  n73,  according 
to  the  inscriptions  Calhu,  built  by  Shalmanassar  I.,  and  restored 
from  its  ruins  by  Asurnasirpal,  situate  in  the  sharp  angle  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  great  Zab  which  flows  into  the  Tigris, 
where  now  are  found  the  village  and  hill  of  Nimrud.  It  differs 
from  npn,  2  Kings  xvii.  6  and  1  Chron.  v.  26,  the  Assyrian 
settlement  of  Israelite  exiles,  and  from  "j^^n  =  Cilicia  (DMZ. 
1861,  p.  626  sq.).  Whether  KaXa')(r}vrj,  the  Assyrian  pro- 
vince mentioned  by  Strabo,  xvi.  1.  1,  KaXaKLvrj  in  Ptol.  vi. 
1.  2,  is  to  be  connected  with  rb^  or  with  ni^n,  must  be  left  un- 
determined. On  the  situation  of  the  fourth  city,  ID"!,  the  text 
gives  direct  information.     It  lay  between  Nineveh  and  Kelach, 

^  HaMvy's  comparison  of  the  Rabbinic  riDDH  '\\'^p,  as  e.g.  pDD  11 D,  hill  of 
the  poor  =  7Tin  (mustard),  is  here  in  place  ;  see  Wissenr.haft,  Kunst,  Jude7it7ium 
(1838),  pp.  237-240. 
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therefore  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris  between  Nimrud  and 
Kiijundschik,  and  the  name  (mistaken  by  LXX.  Ven.  for  }Dl) 

seems  to  be  distorted  from  rSs-Srii  (  =      s,^\   fu^\,);  monumental 

literature  however  leaves  us  still  in  the  lurch  concerning  this 
town.  All  the  less  can  the  statement  *Y^^[}  "i^vn  ^^^J?  apply 
to  this  forgotten  Eesen.  Nor  is  the  matter  mended  by 
Hitzig's  transposition  (Daniel,  p.  106  sq.),  "and  Nineveh 
between  Kelach  and  Eesen,"  for  Nineveh  already  stands,  115, 
just  where  it  is  expected.  It  may  now  be  regarded  as  proved 
that  the  closing  remark  refers  to  the  four  cities  taken  together ; 
the  four  by  reason  of  their  wide  extension  lay  near  to  each 
other  and  gave  the  impression  of  a  great  district,  a  combined 
Tetrapolis.  The  narrator  was  writing  at  a  time  when  this 
great  district  of  towers  and  palaces  was  not  yet  called  per 
synecdoclien  Nineveh  as  it  was  after  Sanherib,  and  on  the  other 
hand  at  a  time  when  Asshur,  which  preceded  the  capitals 
Nineveh  and  Kelach,  and  was  the  oldest  capital  of  the 
kingdom  situated  on  the  risjht  bank  of  the  Trii^ris  southward  of 
the  triangle  of  the  Tigris-Zab,  was  entirely  in  the  background. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  northern  town  Dur 
Sarruken,  which  together  with  the  four  forms  a  Pentapolis, 
is  left  unmentioned  ;  it  bears  the  name  of  its  builder  Sargon  I. 
{KAT.  405),  whose  accession  to  the  government  falls  in  the 
year  722. 

Nimrod  represents,  not  a  single  people,  but  a  great  empire ; 
now  follow,  vv.  13,  14,  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,  who 
already  by  the  plural  form  of  their  names  announce  themselves 
as  nations :  And  Mizraim  hegat  the  Ludim  and  the  'Ananfiim 
and  the  Lehahini  and  the  Naj)lituchim  and  the  Pathrusini 
and  the  Casluchim,  whence  ivent  forth  the  Philistines  and  the 

Ca/phtorini.  The  C3nni>  (Chr.  Chethib :  D''m^)  are  mentioned 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  10)  as  an  element  of  the  army  of  Tyre,  and 
(Ezek.  XXX.  5  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9)  of  the  army  of  Egypt ;  they  were 
evidently  a  warlike  people  whose  chief  weapon  was  the  bow, 
Jer.  ihid. ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  19.     We  do  not  however  know  what  people 
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is  intended ;  according  to  Movers,  the  old  Berber  stock  of  the 
Lewata  settled  on  the  Syrtes ;  according  to  Kn.,  the  Egyp- 
tianized  portion  of  the  Semitic  Lud  settled  in  I^orth-Eastern 
Egypt  (225);  according  to  Ebers,  the  original  stock  of  the 
Egyptians  who  were  called  Butu  {Lutu),  which  means  men  in 
general  (see  Jcsaia,  3rd  ed.  p.  690),  all  unsatisfactory  conjec- 
tures. The  D"'p3i;  also  are  still  undiscovered.  LXX.  transposes 
the  word  into  'Eve/jLeTteLfi,  which  accords  in  sound  with  the 
Egyptian  cmhit,  north,  whence  Kn.  understands  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Delta.  Ebers  on  the  contrary  explains  the  name 
according  to  the  Egyptian  an-aamu,  wandering  neat-herds,  and 
understands  them  as  a  portion  of  an  Asiatic  nomadic  people 
who  settled  in  the  marshes  on  the  bucolic  arm  of  the  Nile  and 


elsewhere.  The  name  ^^^\^?  occurs  only  in  the  ethnographic 
table,  but  is  certainly  only  another  form  for  Q^?i'',  ISTah.  iii.  9, 
2  Chron.  xii.  3,  xvi.  8  ;  Dan.  xi.  43  =  Libyans,  who  are  called 
in  Egyptian  TemJm  (Tehennu),  but  also  Zeho  (Luhc),  perhaps 
as  inhabitants  of  a  dry  land  (comp.  Kopt.  lihe,   thirst,   and 


the  name  of  the  stony  deserts  a.<^  =  ^  >-)•      The   ^^ni^si:   are, 

according  to  the  interesting  explanation  of  Kn.  and  Eb., 
the  inhabitants  of  middle  (Memphitic)  Egypt,  as  ol  (no)  tov 
^6d  of  Ftah  or  Hephaestos,  whose  Egyptian  name  is  also 
paraphrased  in  Phoenician  nns.  With  these  are  fitly  joined 
D^pins),  the  inhabitants  of  Dhna  =pet-rSs,  the  land  of  the  south, 
i.e.  of  Upper  Egypt  (Isa.  xi.  11,  and  twice  in  both  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel).  The  explanation  pa-RatJior  {DMZ.  xxx.  404), 
which  leaves  the  D  unexplained,  is  mistaken ;  ris  means  the 
south,  and  na  is  equivalent  to  dd  in  the  name  Potiphar.      The 

D^n^D3  are  the  sixth  Misraite  tribe.  The  LXX.  transposes 
this  into  Xaa/Jbwvtei/JL  (Complut.  XaG-Xayvteifi),  with  which 
nothing  can  be  done.  Since  Bochart  the  Casluchim  have 
been  regarded  as  the  Colchians  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  but  whence  the  d  in  the  name  ?  Stark,  Ebers,  Kn. 
reply  by  the  expedient  that  the  Colchians  originally  settled  on 
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mons  Casius,  the  name  of  which  may  be  explained  in  Coptic 
by  Kas-lokh,  Hill  of  drought,  and  that  thus  the  D''nbDD  are  the 
inhabitants  of  Kacrmri';,  the  dry  salt  region  of  the  Egyptian 
Mediterranean  coast,  from  the  eastern  limit  of  the  overflow  of 
the  Nile  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Palestine,  who  subse- 
quently migrated  to  the  Black  Sea.  Certainly  the  Colchians 
were,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients, 
esteemed  as  ^gyiJtiorum  antiqua  soboles  (Ammian,  xxii.  8  ; 
comp.  Avienus,  v.  873  sq. :  Colclius  feraci  Exul  ah  u^gypto). 
It  is  not  quite  probable  that  they  originally  inhabited  Casiotis 
(see  Alfred  von  Gutschmied  in  the  Lit.  CentralUatt,  1869,  Col. 
107  sq.) ;  but  Targ.  Jer.  ii.  also  translates  D''n^DD  by  ^W3DD3Q, 
i.e.  UevTao-'^oLVLTai,  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Pentaschoinos{n), 
in  the  extreme  north-east  of  Egypt,  distant  five  (jyolvoi  from 
Casius ;  in  opposition  to  which  Targ,  Jer.  i,  has  '•D^i'lDDJS,  i.e, 
nevTairoXlraL,  inhabitants  of  the  five  town  land,  i.e.  of  Cyren- 
aica.  Hyde  Clark  thinks  he  has  discovered  that  a  Caucasian 
language,  the  Ude,  strikingly  resembles  the  Basmurian  dialect 
of  the  Coptic.  The  D''"}riS3  also  are  by  some  transposed  to 
Egypt,  because  they  are  called  descendants  of  Misraim, 
Saadia  understands  it  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dimjati  (Damietta), 
Dietrich  (Merx'  Archiv,  iii.  313  sqq.)  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region  of  Buto  and  the  island  Chemmis,  not  far  from  the 
Sebennytic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  explaining  the  name  kah-pet-Hoi^ 
i.e.  the  district  belonging  to  Hor  (Apollo) ;  but  then  the 
initial  n  of  the  god's  name  would  have  disappeared,  which 
is  not  a  recommendation.  Still  less  are  the  Cappadocians 
intended,  as  was  inconsiderately  inferred  by  the  ancients 
(LXX.  Deut.  ii.  23  ;  Amos  ix.  7  ;  Targums,  Syr.  Jerome),  from 
the  similarity  of  sound  of  the  SD ;  besides,  Cappadocia  is  in 
Hebrew  always  written  with  p.  The  consonants  of  "iinM  are 
found  together,  though  in  a  different  order,  in  Capreatce,  comp. 
by  Kriicke  {Volkertafcl,  1837);  but  this  is,  according  to 
Plin.  V.  33,  the  name  of  an  otherwise  absolutely  unknown 
Asiatic  tribe.  The  most  probable  conjecture  still  is  that 
D''iri2D  are  the  Cretes  (KprjTe^,  anciently  Kovprjre^;) ;  for  (1)  ac- 
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cording  to  Deut.  ii.  23,  Amos  ix.  4,  Jer.  xlvii.  4,  the  Philistines 
mifrrated  from  linSD  ''N  and  these  are  called,  1  Sam.  xxx.  14, 
Zeph.  ii.  5,  Ezek.  xxv,  16,  ^"'073,  which  surely  means  Cretes. 
(2)  Extra-biblical  information  also  connects  Egypt,  Crete  and 
Philistia:  a  myth  in  Diodor.  Sic.  Ixvii.  70  says  that  Ammon, 
being  attacked  by  Saturn  and  the  Titans,  fled  to  Crete  ;  Mtvcoa 
is,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.,  an  ancient  name  of  Gaza,  and 
was,  accordinsj  to  Strabo,  Ptolem.  Plin.,  also  the  name  of  a 
Cretan  town.  So  too  is  ^akdcrapva,  the  name  of  a  seaport 
town  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Crete,  which  has  a  similarity 
of  sound  with  the  name  of  the  Philistines.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  notice  that  Tacitus,  Hist  v.  2,  confusing  the  Jews  with 
the  Palestinians  =  Philistines,  makes  the  former  immigrate 
from  Crete.  According  to  what  has  been  said,  the  relative 
clause,  DTiC^Q  n^^  1^?V>  ic-'n*,  seems  to  have  been  removed  from 
its  right  place  after  Dnn23.  The  chronicler  and  the  ancient 
translators,  however,  already  read  it  in  its  present  position, 
and  it  must  be  esteemed  possible  that  the  Philistines  were 
as  to  their  origin  an  Egypto-Casluchian  colony,  who  occupied 
the  southern  coastland  below  Gaza,  subsequently  received 
additions  from  Crete,  and  then,  according  to  Deut.  ii.  23,  en- 
larged their  district  by  destroying  the  'Avvim  (though  not 
entirely,  Josh.  xiii.  3)  who  had  settled  in  the  plain  west  of 
the  hill  country  of  Judah.  It  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  this 
twofold  descent  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  distinction 
of  D^ntJ'i'Q  or  ^ni?a  on  the  one  side,  and  ^nia  or  ^")3  on  the  other. 
The  relative  clause  in  itself  declares  only  the  local,  not  the 
genealogical  origin  (comp.  ver.  11;  Nah.  i.  11).  The  latter 
however,  and  hence  the  Hamitico-Egyptian  descent  of  the 
Philistines,  seems  to  be  also  intended,  for  we  cannot  assume 
that  the  ethnographical  table  would  leave  the  Philistines  as 
ayeveak6<yT)70L. 

Now  follow  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  the  last  named, 
ver.  6,  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  vv.  15-19:  And  Canaan  hegat 
Sidon  and  Cheth.  And  the  Jehusite  and  the  Emorite  and  the 
Girgashite.      And   the  Chivite  and  the  Arkite  a7id  the  Slnitc. 
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And  the  Arvaditc  and  the  Scmaritc,  and  the  Hamdthitc :  and 
afterwards  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanite  spread  abroad. 
And  the  border  of  the  Canaanite  extended  from  Sidon  toivards 
Gerdr  as  far  as  *Azza,  towards  Sodom  and  ^Amora  and  Admah 
and  Seboim  as  far  as  Lcsa\  At  the  head  of  the  names  of 
the  eleven  stands  i'T'V  as  the  first-born.  According  to  Justin, 
xviii.  3,  Sidon  was  the  first  city  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
had  extended  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  named,  as  he  tells 
us,  a  piseiicm  ubciiate,  rather  a  piseatu,  ^^^.  The  Phoenicians 
called  themselves,  from  this  their  mother  town,  D'':n^V. 
Whether  the  additional  name  ^^1  which  it  bears.  Josh.  xix.  28, 
xi.  8,  is  a  distinguishing  attribute  is  questionable,  since  in 
Sank.  ii.  38  a  Great  Sidon  {Sidunu  rabu),  an  epithet  denoting 
superiority,  and  a  Little  Sidon  (Sidicnu  sihru),  are  distinguished 
{KAT.  103).  Homer,  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  knows  only 
one  Xi^oiv,  and  not  yet  Tyre,^  which  in  the  time  of  David 
already  begins  to  obscure  the  splendour  of  Sidon.  Tyre  is  left 
out  of  the  table,  because  it  was  of  only  secondary  importance 
with  respect  to  Sidon.  Merx  {BL.  art.  "  Volkertafel  "),  follow- 
ing de  Goeje,  regards  the  names  nn  to  ''^.nn,  with  the  whole  of 
ver.  19,  as  a  later  insertion,  because  the  geographical  order  of 
the  Canaanites  is  interrupted  by  the  five  names,  and  no  ^^*SJ, 
i.e.  extension  by  means  of  colonization,  is  told  of  these  Pales- 
tinian stocks.  But  rin  at  least  should  not  be  absent  by  the 
side  of  n''V.  For  as  Sidon  gives  its  name  to  the  entire 
Phoenician  nation,  so  too  does  rin  to  the  whole  land  west  of 
Jordan,  which  is  called  (Josh.  i.  4  ;  comp.  Judg.  i.  26)  D'^^^n  )ns. 
In  Egyptian  literature  the  Cheta  appear  as  a  powerful  and 
warlike  people,  dwelling  as  far  up  as  the  Orontes,  and  in 
Assyrian  mat  Hatte  {Haiti)  is  the  country  and  kingdom  whose 
capital  is  Carchemish,  but  the  name  extends  thence  to  all 
the  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  between 
the  wilderness  and  the  Mediterranean   (P<:«'rtcZzVs,  269-273). 

^  Probus  indeed  remarks  on  "Virgil's  Georgics,  ii.  115 :  Ti/rum  Sarram  appdla- 
tam  esse  Homerus  docet,  quern  etiam  Ennius  sequitiir  cum  elicit  Pamos  Sarra 
oriundos.  Sarra  is  the  old  form  of  name  for  Tyrus  in  Ennius  and  Plautus,  but 
where  did  it  occur  in  Homer  ? 
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Hence  we  see  that  the  Hethites  were  a  great  and  mighty 
people  which  had  branched  off  as  far  as  to  the  west  of 
Jordan,  while  the  root  and  stem  of  their  power  lay  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Orontes.  The  book  of  Kings  knows 
of  D^rin  ''Dp^  beside  kiugs  of  Aram,  1  Kings  x.  29  (2  Chron. 
i.  17),  and  kings  of  Mizraim,  2  Kings  vii.  6,  and  in 
the  patriarchal  history  Hebron  appears  iu  the  possession  of 
the  nn  ^jn  (Gen.  xxiii.).  There  is  no  perceptible  reason  for 
denying  the  historical  truth  of  the  settlement  of  Hethites  in 
Palestine  (Ed.  Meyer,  §  176,  note),  since  wherever,  as  in  Gen. 
XV.  19-21,  ten,  or  Deut.  vii.  1,  seven,  or  as  in  Ex.  iii.  8,  17, 
xxiii.  33,  Deut.  xx.  17,  six  nations  of  Canaan  are  enumerated, 
••rinn  are  always  mentioned  first  of  all,  or  in  the  second  or 
fourth  place,  all  sources  agreeing  that  the  Canaanite  popula- 
tion of  the  West  Jordan  country  was  partly  Hethite.  The 
enumeration  of  the  eleven  jy:::  '•n  here  in  the  table  is  so 
peculiar  with  respect  to  xv.  19-21  and  the  other  enumera- 
tions, that  it  is  an  unjustifiable  violence  to  reject  all  the  other 
names  except  p^^i  and  nn  (Ed.  Meyer),  or  even  only  the  five 
from  nn  to  ^vin  (Merx)  as  interpolated,  nn  is  followed  by  a 
third  branch  of  Canaan,  "p^^^C,  the  Canaanite  clan  settled  in 
and  about  Jebus,  the  ancient  name  of  Jerusalem,  1  Chron. 
xi.  4,  to  which  belonged  Aravna  (Oman),  as  well  as  Uriah 
the  Hethite,  the  husband  of  Bathsheba.  Fourthly,  ''I'O^^, 
neither  Jebusites  nor  Emorites  are  missing  in  any  of  the 
three  registers  of  the  Canaanite  tribes.  The  Emorites,  whose 
name  may  signify  the  dwellers  on  the  mountain-top  (see  on 
Isa.  xvii.  9),  were  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  of  the 
Canaanite  tribes,  and  not  only  established  themselves  on  this 
side  of  the  Jordan,  from  Mount  Ephraim  southwards,  but 
founded  in  Mosaic  times  two  new  kingdoms  beyond  Jordan 
whose  capitals  were  Ashtaroth  and  Heshbon.  Their  language, 
according  to  Deut.  iii.  9,  dift'ered  dialectically  from  that  of  the 
Sidonians,  Fifthly,  ^£f'2"}2n,  left  out  when  only  six  nations  are 
enumerated,  were,  according  to  Josh.  xxiv.  11,  apparently  on  the 
west  side  of  Jordan,  while  according  to  the  reading  of  Origen, 
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Matt.  viii.  28  (Tepyeaiwoiv),  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  on  the 
east  side.  Sixthly,  ^^nn^  according  to  Ew.  the  inknd  Canaanites 
living  (ri^n)  in  town  communities,  who,  ch.  xxxiv.,  formed  a 
principality  in  Sichem,  and  according  to  Josh.  ix.  11,  xi.  19, 
a  republic  in  Gibeon,  and  dwelt  also  (Josh.  xi.  3  ;  Judg.  iii.  3) 
in  Hermon  and  Lebanon.  That  "^i^n,  n^ipn,  -yDn^n,  D^^5Q^^, 
enumerated  among  the  tribes  at  xv.  19-21,  should  here, 
where  the  genealogy  of  Canaan  is  given,  be  omitted  is  not 
surprising,  though  it  certainly  is  so  that  T?'?,  who  there  and 
everywhere  else  are  numbered  with  them,  are  missing.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  the  name  is  less  that  of  a  tribe  than  of  the  rural 
dwellers  in  country  towns  (comp.  \PQ,  Deut.  iii.  5).  Seventhly, 
^p"lJ?n^  the  inhabitants  of  "ApKT}  ('ApKaL,  "ApKo),  Assyr.  Arkd 
{Paradies,  282),  Aram,  fi^^^'i,  ^P')^  (Bcreshith  Ilahhah,  c.  xxxvii. 
and  elsewhere),  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Sever  us,  and  a  strong  fortress  first  conquered  by  the  Crusaders 
1138,  now  Tell  'Arka  (see  Robinson  Smith's  second  journey, 
1852).  Eighthly,  ''^^Dl',  the  inhabitants  of  the  strong  town  of 
Sin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  'Arka,  of  which  Marino  Sanuto 
says:  de  castro  Araclias  ad  dimidiam  leucam  est  oppidimi  Sin,  the 
"BorfSyn"  of  Breydenbach  (1483),  perhaps  identical  with  the 
Assyrian  " Sianu  on  the  sea-coast"  (Paradies,  282),  LXX.  rbv 
^Aaevvalov,  compare  the  hill  fortress  ^ivva  in  Lebanon,  Strabo, 
xvi.  2.  18.  In  the  prediction  of  the  return  of  the  dispersed  of 
Israel,  Isa.  xlix.  12,  these  Sinites  are  too  near  to  be  intended. 
Ninthly,  ''11")5<n,  LXX.  tov  ^ApaStop,  the  people  of  "ApaBo';, 
^"p.^,  Assyrian  Aruada,  Aruada,  according  to  Ezek.  xxvii.,  in 
demand  as  seamen  and  soldiers.  Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  according 
to  1  E.  28,  2a,  enters  Aradian  ships  and  sails  out  into  the 
great  sea.  Arados  lay  upon  a  small  rocky  island  (now  Budd) 
on  the  Syrian  coast  opposite  to  Antarados  {Antartus,  Tortosa). 
Strabo,  xvi.  2.  12,  calls  this  maritime  town  of  Arados 
Kapvo<;  {KapvTj),  and  describes  this  island  of  Arados,  xvi.  2. 
13  sq.  It  was  taken  by  Tutmes  III.,  and  again  by  Ramses 
11.  Strabo's  notification,  "  Fugitives  from  Sidon  built,  it  is 
said,  the.  town,"  does  not  testify  against  its  great  antiquity. 
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Tenthly,  ^I^V'T",  LXX.  rov  ^afiapalov,  inhabiters  of  the  strong 
town  of  Simyra,  south  of  Arados,  north  of  Tripolis,  Assyrian 
Simirra,  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Lebanon.  Eleventhly,  '0?!!'^,  the  inhabitants  of  Hamdth 
(i^U>-),  Assyr.  A^nattu  {Paradies,  275— 279),  Egyptian  j^<sm^^, 
who  formed  an  independent  monarchy,  extending  over  the 
middle  and  upper  valley  of  the  Orontes  and  a  portion  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  In  the  Seleucidaean  era  it  received  the 
name  of  ^ETrKpdveta,  but  has  maintained  its  ancient  name, 
transposed  into  'A/juddi]  by  Josephus,  to  the  present  time.  Of 
those  descendants  of  Canaan  we  are  told,  18h,  that  they  were 
afterwards  spread  abroad  ^^**2J,  meaning  they  extended  over 
Canaan,  i.e.  the  land  west  of  Jordan.  The  author  leaves  out 
of  consideration  the  Amorite  kingdoms  upon  Batansean  and 
Ammonito-Moabite  soil,  and  fixing  the  limits  of  the  district 
of  extension  in  ver.  19,  takes  Sidon  as  the  extreme  northern 
point,  although  Arka,  Arados,  Hamath  lie  beyond  Sidon 
farther  and  farther  northwards.  He  confines  himself  to 
stating  that  the  subsequent  Holy  Land,  of  which  Lebanon 
formed  the  northern  boundary,  was  peopled  by  the  descendants 
of  Canaan.  He  first  draws  a  line  from  north-west  to  south- 
west, and  thence  crosses  over  to  the  south-east.  The  boundary 
points  are  Sidon  (KW.),  Gaza  (S.W.),  Lesha'  (S.E.),  and  between, 
to  serve  as  marks  of  direction,  Gerar  lying  farther  south  than 
Gaza  (see  xx.  1),  and  the  four  cities  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah  and  Zeboim  lying  towards  the  south-east  (see  xiv.  2). 
^^?3  is  an  adverbial  accusative ;  in  the  direction  of  thy 
coming,  like  ver.  30,  xiii.  10,  xxv.  18,  elsewhere  also  ^^^^'^^V, 
xix.  22,  2  Sam.  v.  25,  1  Kings  xviii.  46,  and  Nh^,  Num. 
xiii.  21.  The  author  transports  himself  back  to  the  time  when 
those  four  cities  of  the  Pentapolis  had  not  yet  been  swallowed 
up,  they  together  represent  the  plain  of  the  Salt  Sea.  As  the 
extreme  south-eastern  point  however  he  names  (here  only) 
V^^,  lying  still  farther  south-east  of  the  Salt  Sea,  which 
according  to  undoubted  tradition  (Targ.  Jer.  '^>}']?P.,  and  Jerome 
in     Qucestiooies,    p.    17,    ed.     Lagarde)     is    that     KaWcpporj 
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(KaXkcpoT))  in  the  Wadi  Zerka  Ma'in,  where  at  the  foot 
of  a  barren  hill  small  streams  of  sulphuretted  water  of  the 
temperature  of  70°  Ii.  pour  forth  from  a  hundred  rents  and 
fissures  (this  was  the  bath  which  Herod  visited  without 
result,  shortly  before  his  death,  Joseph,  hell.  jud.  i.  33.  5). 
Wellhausen  requires  for  V^_^,  as  designating  the  north-eastern 
boundary,  TW^,  or  U'fb,  to  Laiish  (Dan).  But  the  preceding 
■JX3  bids  us  seek  for  ))^h  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  and 
besides,  t^•)^  forms  the  locative  ^^^^,,  Judg.  xviii.  7. 

Close  of  the  Elohistic  catalogue  of  the  Hamites,  ver.  20  : 
These  are  the  sons  of  Ham  according  to  families,  according  to 
their  tongues,  after  their  countries,  after  their  nations.  The 
conclusion  to  ver.  6  sq.  (comp.  the  close,  ver.  5),  including,  as 
the  text  now  exists,  the  Jahvistic  extracts,  vv.  8-19. 

Third  part:  the  Shemites,  vv.  21-31.  Jahvistic  transi- 
tion, ver.  2 1 :  And  to  Shem  was  horn,  to  him  also,  the 
father  of  all  the  sons  of  Eher,  the  elder  hr other  of  Je])heth. 
N^n-D2  stands  here  quite  regularly  for  ^^"03,  as  at  iv.  26.  Shem 
bears  the  honourable  addition  to  his  name,  father  of  all  the 
""^J^  ^^.?,  ^'-e.  not  merely  of  the  ^^nny  in  the  narrower  sense, 
xl.  15,  but  of  the  whole  Hebrew  stratum  of  peoples,  Num. 
xxiv.  24.^  The  second  more  particular  designation,  ^nx 
Pinan  ns];,  is  certainly  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  genealogy 
of  Shem  here  takes  the  last  place  after  that  of  Japheth  and 
Ham,  thus  giving  Shem  the  appearance  of  being  the  younger 
in  respect  of  Japheth.  LXX.  Symm.  Ven.  Luth.,  the  accentua- 
tion and  both  ancient  and  modern  expositors  (most  recently 
Kohler)  actually  construe :  brother  of  Japheth  the  great,  i.e, 
the  elder.  This  is  however  contrary  to  the  prevailing  syntax 
(see  Nestle  in  DMZ.  xxxviii.  486    sq.),  according  to  which 

1  According  to  "Wetzstein,  l^y  vras  a  collective  word  of  colour,  denoting  the 
dark-coloured  ;  for  the  Arabian  of  Aden,  Hadramaut  and  otlier  places  in  the 
extreme  south,  differs  from  the  negro  in  very  little  else  than  his  nobler  counte- 

nance.       A    Syrian  proverb   says:     ^^^^    ^^♦i^i^r!    U    J\    i^:>-^\  ^.\^, 
i.e.  the  dark-faced,  if  they  are  not  ill-uted,  ill-use  you. 
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hnjn  belongs  to  the  leading  idea  (and  not  like  Tf^,  Jer.  xxxii.  7, 
to  the  genitive);  besides  which  b)i:T]  cannot ^erse  mean  7najor 
natu  (maximus),  and  Japheth  as  the  elder  brother  must 
have  been  ■''esignated  -^njn  nrjii  (comp.  on  the  other  hand, 
xliv.  12;  1  Sam.  xvii.  14).  Shem  is  to  both  the  Jahvist 
and  the  Elohist,  ver.  32,  the  first-born  of  Noah,  the  round 
number  five  hundred  in  the  latter  passage  being  more 
particularly  fixed  by  xi.  10  as  502.  The  Elohistic  catalogue 
of  the  Shemites,  ver.  22  sq.  Sons  of  Shem,  ver.  22  :  Sons 
of  Slum  are  ' Elam  and  Assur  and  Arpachsad  and  Lud  and 
Aram.  These  five,  as  descended  from  Shem,  are  considered 
as  a  group  of  nations  similar  in  origin,  and  hence,  though  not 
necessarily,  similar  in  language.  The  enumeration  proceeds 
from  east  to  west,  from  the  geographically  and  historically 

more  remote  to  the  nearer.  In  the  first  place  stands  t3?''y, 
Accad.  elama  (high-lying,  highland),  Assyr.  elamtu  (perhaps 
conceived  of  together  with  nbv,  to  be  high,  remarkable,  Arab. 

A^,  to  perceive,  to  know) ;  the  name  of  Susiana,^  i.e.  of  the 

great  plain  and  mountainous  district  enclosing  it  on  the  north 
and  east,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Persia,  in  ancient  Persian 
uvaga,  whence  Chuzistan,  or  airjamia,  arjama,  whence  Iran, 
the  opposite  of  Turan ;  the  kings  of  Susiana  call  themselves 
kings  of  Ansan,  which  is  translated  by  elamtu  {Paradics, 
321).  The  Kossaeans,  whose  language  was  at  the  time  still 
indefinable,  were  natives  of  the  mountainous  districts ;  in  the 
plain  however,  which  is  watered  by  the  Choaspes  (Kerkha) 
and  Eulaos  (Karun),  Shemites  had  settled  from  ancient  times. 
Elam  is  followed  by  "^W^  lying  north-west  of  it,  and  signifying 
here  the  people,  as  at  11a  the  country.  The  extent  of  the 
Assyrian  kingdom  varied  under  different  rulers  and  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Assyria  proper,  within  the  more  comprehensive 
and  varying  political  limits  (Strabo  xvi.  1.  1),  is  the  district 
about  twenty-five  miles  long  between  the  southern  spurs  of 

^  See  IToldeke's  article,  "Greek  names  of  Susiana,"  in  the  Report  of  the 
Gottingen  Scientific  Society,  1874,  No.  8. 
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the  Armenio-Median  mountains  (the  Zagros)  and  the  Tigris; 
^Arovpia,  with  the  capital  Nlvo^  and  ^AhLa^r^vrj  between 
Lykos  and  Kapros  (great  and  little  Zab),  are  parts  of  the  old 
Assyrian  mother -country,  which  was  called  non-Semitically 
A-2isar  and  Seniiticizud  Asshiir,  while  Ashiir  is  the  name  of  the 
national  god,  and  as  such  signifies  the  dispenser  of  blessing,  the 
all-beneficent.  AVhether  Asshur,  the  oldest  city  of  the  kingdom, 
derived  its  name  from  the  god  (Schradcr),  or  whether  the  god 
had  his  name  from  the  city  as  its  personification  or  genius,  is 
doubtful.  Shem's  third  son  is  ^L'ba-iN^  the  people  of  the  north 
Assyrian  ^AppaTrw^cTK;,  as  Bochart  already  discerned,  without 
anything  better  having  been  placed  in  its  stead.  The  situa- 
tion answers  to  the  place  in  the  catalogue,  and  the  names 
concur,  nc*,  fara,  being  an  Armenian  termination  (Lagarde, 
Symmida,  i.  54  ;  comp.  Noldeke  in  the  DMZ.  xxxiii.  149) ;  the 
cuneiform  Arrapha  (according  perhaps  to  a  more  etymological 
writing  ArahJia),  the  Kurdish  Alhdk,  the  old  Armenians  Alhach 
{Paradics,  125)  correspond  with  it.  The  second  half  indeed 
of  the  word  looks  like  the  name  of  the  Chaldees,  whence  it 
has  since  Schlozer  been  explained  nt/'D"a"iX,  boundary  (after  the 
Arab.  uJ,^,  to  bound)  of  the  Chaldees,  or  otherwise  as  =  ItJ^aDiK, 
highland  of  the  Chaldees.  But  the  people  dwelling  in  the  Zagros 
mountain-chain  have  indeed  as  such  been  called  Kossaeans 
(Kaski),  but  never  DHt^'D ;  this  name  adhering  always  to  the 
people  of  the  low  land,  who  certainly  were  sometimes  subjugated 
and  ruled  by  the  people  of  the  mountains.      The  fourth  place 

among  the  sons  of  Shem  is  occupied  by  ^i).  It  is  unnecessary 
to  follow  with   Kn.  the   Arabian  legend,  which  makes  j^  or 

jU  the   ancient   Arabian   stock    (so    tliat    'Amlik   is    son    or 

brother  of  this  Laud) — Tii)  are  the  Lydians,  though  not  yet 
in  the  subsequent  limitation  of  the  country  of  that  name  in 
Asia  Minor.  They  are  named  here  with  good  cause,  for  a 
well  -  testified  connection  existed  between  the  Lydian  and 
Assyrian  royal  houses  and  the   Lydian   and  Assyrian  worship 
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of  the  sun  (see  Baer  on  Herod,  i.  7).  The  Semitic  origin  cannot 
seem  surprising,  for  the  West,  southward  of  Mount  Taurus,  is 
as  especially  Semitic  as  the  East  is  Japhethic  (Aryan).  The 
Lydian  language  was  not  indeed  a  so-called  Semitic  one,  but 
this  does  not  speak  against  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  people 
(see  Wilh.  Hupfeld,  Excrc.  Herodotece,  iii.  p.  9).  Lassen  also 
{DMZ.  X.  382  sqq.)  numbers  the  Lydians  among  the  Shemites, 
but  incorrectly  infers  this  from  remains  of  the  language 
(e.g.  a^aK\rj^,  priest  =  JJU  y\,  father  of  the  understanding  !), 
which  on  the  contrary  sound  Aryan  (e.g.  Trapafiyvrj  = 
fiolpa,  Sanscr.  'prdmana,  a  measure ;  old  Persian  f armaria,  law). 
Lagarde  (in  Ges.  Ahli.)  distinguishes  an  Iranian  and  a  Semitic 
element  in  the  Lydio-Mseonian  people.  The  last  of  the  sons 
of  Shem  is  Ci")'^-»  the  far-stretching  people  of  the  Aramaeans, 
who  dwelt  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  as  far  as  to  Armenia,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  xiii.  4.  6,  originally  settled  in  Cilicia  also. 
According  to  Amos  ix.  7,  comp.  i.  5,  they  migrated  from  the 
district  of  the  river  Kur  (Cyrus)  in  North  Armenia  to  their  more 
southerly  abodes.  In  the  cuneiform  monuments  the  Arumic, 
Ariimi,  Aramu  reach  to  the  borders  of  Elam,  the  name  of  which 
signifies  highland.  D^i^  too  (with  only  a  tone-long  a)  comes, 
though  not  from  Dn,  yet  from  D"ii<,  whence  I^^"*.^,  and  might 
mean  highland  (Paradies,  258) ;  the  name  w^ould  then  designate 
the  people  according  to  this  original  North- Armenian  dwelling- 
place.^  With  D'^^^  ''J31,  ver.  23,  the  Elohist  now  gives  the 
nations  that  branched  off  from  Aram.  And  first  p))?  That 
this  is  an  Aramaean  stock  is  corroborated  also  by  xxii.  2 1 ;  wdiile 
on  the  other  hand  it  remains  uncertain  whether  from  the  Horite 
py,  xxxvi.  38,  an  old  blending  of  Seirites  (Edomites)  with  the 
Aramaean  py,  which  certainly  must,  according  to  Lam.  iv.  21, 

'  Comp.  Noldeke,  "  On  the  Names  of  tlie  Aramaean  Nation  and  Language,"  in 
DMZ.  XXV.  113  sqq. 

-  Not  =      X  ^  (wliicli  signifies  exchange,  compensation  for  one  who  has  died 

away;  see  Jellinek  in  Konteres  hamaggid,  1878,  p.  28),  but  ^^.  An  'Aiis 
ihn-Aram  figures  among  the  ancestors  of  Damascus  (in  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6.  4  : 
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have  subsequently  taken  place,  is  to  be  inferred.  Wetzstein 
in  his  Commentary  on  Job  has  shown  it  to  be  probable  that 
)*lj;  is  the  old  name  of  the  Damascenian  Aram,  which  extended 
far  southwards  towards  the  East  Jordan  land,  and  northwards 
in  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates,  about  half-way  to  Tadmor 
(see  on  this  point  Friedr.  Delitzsch,  in  vol.  ii.,  No.  1,  of  the 
Zeitsclirift  filr  KeilscJiriftforsclmmg).  The  prophecy  p^\yb,  Jer. 
xlix.  23-27,  coincides  with  the  handing  of  the  cup  of  fury  to 
pyn  pN*  ^3^D-^3,  XXV.  20.  The  tradition  which  transposes  the 
scene  of  the  book  of  Job  to  ancient  Batanasan  soil  in  the  Nuhra, 
the  most  fertile  part  of  the  Hauran  plain,  seems  to  be  really 

well  founded.  By  h^n,  the  second  son  of  Aram,  has  been 
hitherto  for  the  most  part  understood  the  Hylatce  of  Plin. 
V.  19,  i.e.  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hule  valley  (OvkdOa  in 
Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10.  3),  between  Palestine  and  Coelesyria  (in 
the  narrower  sense) ;  but  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  more 
frequently  name  a  country  HuWa  (perhaps  so  called  as  a 
district  of  sandhills)  in  connection  with  the  mountainous  land 
Kasjar.  This  is  however  to  Maaiov  6po<;,  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  Taurus  chain  lying  on  the  Upper  Tigris  above 
Msibis ;  the  Mygdonius  at  Nisibis  is  called  after  it  in  Syrian 
the  Mas  river,  Arab.  ^.Ujb  {DMZ.  xxxiii.  328).  Un- 
doubtedly by  ^1^  (wrongly  written  ^^^  i^  Chron.),  here  named 
in  the  fourth  place  among  the  descendants  of  Aram,  is  meant 
the  people  of  this  Mount  Mash,  and  hence  by  bin  the  popu- 
lation of  the  adjacent  Hulia.  Concerning  "irij  nothing  that 
commends  itself,  not  to  say  satisfies,  can  be  said.  Josepluis 
explains  it  according  to  its  sound  of  the  BaKTpcavoL-,  Kn. 
compares  the  ^U  of  the  Arabic  legend,  the  ancestor  of  the 

races  ^^  and  ^^i^.  The  descendants  of  Shem  through 
Arpachshad,  ver.  24:  A7id  Arpacltlad  hegat  'SelaJi,  and  ^Sdah 
iegat  'Eher.  Jahvistic  in  form,  and  though  a  parenthesis 
derived  from  the  Toledoth  of  Shem  in  ch.  xi.,  yet  a  well- 
considered  one,  since  ver.  21  leaves  the  relation  of  descent 
between  Eber  and  Shem  uncertain.     For  the   rest,  Peiesz  is 
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to  Eher  were  two  sons  horn,  the  name  of  the  one  was  Pelcg, 
for  in  his  days  the  earth  luas  divided,  and  the  name  of  his 
brother  luas  Joktdn.  On  the  construction  of  the  Passive  with 
the  Ace.  of  the  object,  comp.  iv.  18.  n?v'  ^f?^'^  is  said, 
according  to  Keerl,  of  the  division  of  the  earth  into  several 
continents  ;  according  to  Evvald,  of  the  division  of  the  earth  by 
Eber,  as  chief  over  existing  mankind,  among  those  living  on 
it.  We  would  rather  think,  with  Wetzstein,  of  a  separation 
by  migration  in  different  directions ;  but  that  leads  to  the 
dispersion  according  to  languages,  related  xi.  1-9,  for  which 
the  appropriate  word  is  :h^^,  comp.  Ps.  Iv.  9,  and  the  usual 
post-Biblical  appellation  of  that  generation,  and  thus  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Peleg,  as  ^J^^nn  nn.  Hence  yw^n  is,  as  at 
ix.  19,  xi.  1,  the  population  of  the  earth.  The  explanation 
given  of  the  name  stamps  p^  as  the  name  of  a  person. 
|t5ip^  also  is  a  personal  name ;  he  is  the  same  person  as  j^lk^jf, 
who  is  esteemed  the  ancestor  of  all  the  primitive  Arabian  tribes, 
from  which  the  extinct  and  subsequent,  i.e.  the  most  ancient 
and  the  more  recent  Abrahamidic  population  of  Arabia,  are 
distinguished.  "135/  might  rather  be  a  personification  of  the 
land  beyond,  i.e.  the  trans-Euphratic  region  (Konig,  Lehrgeb. 
§  5.  3).  Now  follows  the  enumeration  of  thirteen  sons  of 
Joktan,  vv.  26-29,  of  which  some  may  be  names  of  tribes, 
some   of  countries ;    at  least  some   may   be  pointed   out   as 

such.  The  first  syllable  in  I'li^^S^  seems  to  be  the  Arabic 
article,  as  in  Ci^pp^  (levy,  men  in  arms)  ;  the  article  !?x  how- 
ever is  North  Arabian,  not  Sabsean  ;  h^  may  also  be  the  Divine 

name  {DMZ,  xxxvii.  18;  Ges.  §  35,  note  1).  "^^^  is  Selef 
of  the  Arab,  genealogies,  the  grandson  of  Hin)jar  (DMZ. 
xi.  153-155)  ;  michldf  Selef  is  also  the  name  of  a  district  of 
Jemen,  perhaps  the  abode  of  the  XaXairr^voi,  Ptolem.  vi.  7.  23, 
whom  Bochart   already  compares.     ^.i.^lVD  is   known   as  the 

name  of  a  district  (Himyar.  niDivn,  in  written  Arabic  .^ij.^^^ 
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or  cL.Vc,^*£^).  The  valley,  forty  -  five  miles  long,  wliicli 
stretches  between  the  tracts  of  Mareb  and  Mahra  beyond 
the  desert  el-Alikaf  towards  the  hilly  sand  -  coast  of  the 
Indian   Ocean,  with  the  capitals  'Sibam  and  Terim   and  the 

ancient   seaport   ,Ui^   (different    from    the    inland   jUli»  near 

San'a  in  Jemen,  the  capital  of  the  Himyaritic  kingdom,  the 
Saphar  of  Ptolemy).  The  name  Hadramaut  means  fore- 
court of  death,  certainly  not  by  reason  of  its  unhealthy 
climate,  but  because  a  hot  sulphur  spring  of  the  Wadi  called 
Bir  Baihut  was  regarded  as  flowing  from  the  realm  of  the 
dead  ;    Fresnel   combines   with   it    the    Stygis   aqiim  fons    in 

Ptolemy.      The  inhabitants  of  Hadramaut  are  called   (Lcjl^c^» 

probably  the  XarpaficoTLraL,  one  of  the  four  chief  tribes  of 
Southern  Arabia,  according  to  Strabo,  xvi.  4.  2}  The  tribal 
name  nij  is  of  the  same  meaning  as  warh,  the  old  South 
Arabic   and  old  Ethiopian  name   of  the   moon  ;  several  Arab 

tribes  take  their  name  from  the  moon  ;  the  tribe  _^1  upon 
the  mountains  of  Zafar,  and  the  tribes  Jlfc  and  jjo  in 
Higaz.  Dnnn  sounds  like  'ABpafitTa'.  {'ArpafjucTac)  in  Ptolem. 
Uranios  Plin.  (Juba),  unless  on  the  other  hand  this  name 
coincides  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hadramaut  (comp. 
Blau,  DMZ.  xxii.  658,  and  Sprenger,  §  95).  D.  H.  Muller 
(Burrjcn-  iincl  Schlosser  Sildarabiens,  i.  360    sq.)  compares  the 

fortress  ^j^d  west  of  San'a.  ^p^^  (LXX.  Al^)j\,  according  to 
which  Samar.  ^T"'^^)  is  the  Himyaritic  royal  town  in  the  west 
of  South  Arabia  (comp.  Ezek.  xxvii.  19,  where  we  should 
probably  read  •'J^^*?),  which  since  the  Abyssinian  occupation 

in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ  obtained  the  name  UJu?. 
Dillm.  remarks  that  in  the  sixth  century  Auzalians  w^ere  still 
mentioned  as  a  people  in  Arabia  Felix  in  Assem.  i.  360  sq. 

1  See  Maqrizii  de  valle  Hadhramaut   Lihellus   arabice   ed.    et  ilhistr.  by 
Noskowyj,  Bonn  1SG6. 
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The  name  n^p'^  points  to  the  date-palm  and  its  fruit.     Equally 

unknown   is   ^?iJ^  (Cliron.  ^Ty,   LXX.  Eud\   Tai^aX) ;  'Abil 
is  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  tribes  amon^  the  Arabians, 

the  old  Arabic  verb  Jac  .  means  to  be   corpulent.      Equally 


enigmatical  is  ^N?o^3S,  a  name  to  be  analysed  into  Abi-ma-el 
(see  DMZ.  xxxi.  86),  and  formed  like  the  "iny^N*  of  the 
inscriptions    {DMZ.   xxxvii.    18);  if   b^i2  were   to    be   taken 

together,  the  tribal  name  CJJU  ^\  (JT)  in  Hadramaut 
might   be    compared.     ^'^'^  means   here    (comp.    ver.    7)  the 

South  Arabian  Sabseans  (Arab.  \x^,  inscriptions  n3C^  and 
once  N3XC>),  with  the  town  Saba,  the  capital  of  the  Saboean 
ruler  (the  so-called  Tubba',  written  ynn),  the  identity  of  which 

with   Mareb   (c-^.U,    the    Mapia/jua   of  Ptolem.,  Mapia^a  or 

MapUPa  of  Strabo,  in  Plin.  in  the  Monum.  Ancyr.  Mariba, 
on  inscriptions  n^D,  Marjah,  DMZ.  xxx.  320-323,  or  also 
nnno,  ih.  689)  is  testified  by  Arabic  geographers.  The 
Sab^eans  were  a  powerful  and  civilised  people,  natives  equally 
of  South-eastern  Africa  and  Southern  Arabia.  It  is  evident 
that  a  Cushitic  (x.  7),  a  Joktanidic  (here)  and  an  Abrahamidic 

(xxv.  3)  Sheba  are  known  to  Genesis.  Next  follows  "i^i^^,  the 
gold  of  which  is  so  proverbial  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the 
word  itself  even  without  3rtT  means  the  very  finest  gold.  It 
was  the  eastern  goal  of  the  fleet  of  Hiram  and  Solomon,  which 
brought  thence  after  a  three  years'  voyage  (1  Kings  x.  22)  gold, 
sandal  wood  (1  Kings  x.  11)  and  other  rarities.  What  is  the 
use  of  insisting,  with  Dillm.,  that  this  Ophir  must  be  a  district 
of  the  southern  or  south-eastern  coast  of  South  Arabia  ? 
Antiquity  knows  nothing  of  an  Arabian  Ophir,  neither  can  a 
trace  of  the  name  be  discovered  in  South  Arabia ;  for  the 
South  Arabic  designation  of  red  gold  by  ofir  {cifir),  whence 
was  Hellenized  airvpov,  accepted  by  Sprenger,  cannot  be 
proved,   and   the  el- Ofir   in   Oman    compared    by   Seetzen  is 
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written  .ixll  On  the  otlier  hand,  Sofrila,  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Africa,  opposite  Madagascar,  must  really  come  under 
consideration.  Its  inhabitants,  as  related  by  Lopez  in  his 
journey  to  India,  boasted  that  the  Israelites  formerly  fetched 
gold  from  them  every  third  year.  Not  much  weight  must 
however  be  attached  to  this,  as  they  probably  had  it  by 
hearsay  from  the  Portuguese  ;  but  that  gold,  is  obtained  in  large 
quantities  in  Sofala  and  Manica  we  know  from  Livingstone 
{Musionary  Journey,  ii.  297).  Karl  Mauch  found  there  in 
1871,  in  North  Caffreland  in  Zimbabye  (Portug.  Zimbaboe), 
upon  a  granite  hill  150  feet  high,  and  at  its  foot,  extensive 
ruins,  w^hich  seemed  to  indicate  some  kind  of  factory  erected 
there  by  a  foreign  people.  The  combination  with  Sofala  is 
strikingly  favoured  by  the  transcription  of  ">''aix  by  the  LXX. 
In  our  passage  it  has  Ovc^elp  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6.  4,  '0(f)€tp7)<;) ; 
elsewhere  it  writes  the  name  5a)<^t/>,  or  otherwise  with  o- 
before  co.  But  Xwcfxikd  for  i^aii^  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX., 
and  its  ^ccxpip  (perhaps  with  a  prefixed  Egyptian  sa, 
district  =  sa-o/i7')  is  referred  by  the  ancients,  not  to  Africa 
but  to  India.  The  South  African  Sofala  is  absolutely  un- 
knov;n  ^  to  the  ancients,  and  even  to  the  Arabic  geographers 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  India  that  is  called  in  Coptic 
Sophir.  Hence  the  Arab,  translates  Ophir  by  el- Rind ;  and 
Abulfeda  says  that  India  as  well  as  Nigritia  has  its  i3U-- 
(the  Arabic  Sophira),  and  that  this  (more  accurately  i^^li^)  is 
the  name  of  an  emporium  on  the  Indian  coast  (see  Ges.  Thcs.). 
And  indeed  Ptolemy,  vii.  1.  6,  mentions  a  Xovirapa  on  the 
western  coast  of  India  which  is  one  and  the  same  with 
Xovinrapa   (OviTTrapa)   of    the    Feriplus    maris    Erythr.    52. 

1  Lieblein  {Handel  u.  Schifahrt  aufdem  rothen  Meer  in  cdten  Zeiten,  1886, 
p.  142  sqq.)  seeks  for  Ophir  far  to  the  north  upon  the  Abyssinian  coast,  com- 
bining Ophir  with  Afer,  as  the  people  called  in  Abyssinian  Adal  {' AdovxTrai),  in 
Arabic  Danakil,  call  themselves.  Merensky,  too  {Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss  Siid- 
Afrikas,  1875,  and  '^  Das  Ophir  Salonio's  und  die  Entdeckiing  von  Goldfddem 
in  SUdost-Afrika,"  in  the  Sonntags-Beilage  of  the  Kreuz-Zeitung,  1887,  Nos.  5, 6), 
combines  in  this  manner  Opliir  and  Africa,  and  is  inclined  to  explain  many 
Jewish  peculiarities  of  the  Caifres,  among  whom  he  lived  fifteen  years,  by  the 
intercourse  of  Solomon's  people  with  the  native  women. 
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V.  Baer  (Historische  Fragen  mit  Hulfe  der  Naturwissenschaften 
hcantwortet,  Petersburg  1873)  finally  arrives  at  the  result 
that  Ophir  is  the  Xpvai)  Xepaovrjao^  of  the  ancients,  the 
island  of  ]\Ialakka  (Chryse)  forming  a  partition  between  the 
Indian  and  Chinese  seas,  as  Cameron  in  the  Transactions,  1873, 
p.  2  G  7  sq.,  that  Ophir  is  Taprobane  (Ceylon) ;  Josephus  how- 
ever, Ant.  viii.  6.  4,  says,  ScocjieLpa  is  the  Xpvarj  yt]  of  India, 
the  Xpvai]  %co/3a  of  Ptol.  viii.  2.  17,  the  Indian  gold  land 
situated  westward  of  the  Ganges  in  the  territory  watered 
by  the  Xwcpip  (Ant.  i.  6.  4),  and  therefore  by  the  Indus. 
Hence  Lassen's  and  Eitter's  view,  that  Ophir  is  the  coast  land 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  the  nearest  Indian  coast  for  the 
Phoenicians,  is  still  that  which  commends  itself.  Here  dwelt 
the  people  of  Abhira,  who  were  proverbial  for  their  disregard  of 
what  was  most  precious,  and  of  whom  Pantschatantra,  ver.  88, 
says :  "  In  the  land  of  Abhira,  the  shepherds  sell  moon- 
crystal  for  three  cowrie  shells.'^  The  fact  that  in  later  and 
post  -  biblical  times  Abyssinia  and  Southern  Arabia  were 
summed  up  under  the  general  name  of  India  {DMZ.  xxxiv. 
743)  is  not  to  the  purpose.  Here  the  western  coast  of  India 
is  really  meant,  and  hence  we  must,  with  Josephus,  assume  a 
dissemination  of  the  Joktanites  as  far  as  India,  although  in 
ver.  30  this  passing  beyond  Arabia  is  as  much  left  out  of 
notice  as,  in  ver.  19,  are  the  passing  beyond  Sidon  in  the 
north  and  Jordan  in  the  west,  when   the   Canaanite  district 

of  diffusion  is  defined.  Ophir  is  follow^ed  by  np^i.n,  which 
already  occurred  at  ver.  7,  and  was  there  referred  to  k^id. 
We  do  not  believe  that  this  name  is  a  corruption  of  Kampila, 
the  name  of  the  Darada  country  in  North-Western  India, 
where  gold  is  more  abundant  than  in  India  and  Iran.  On  the 
one  side  however  it  is  certain  that  an  Arabian  rh'^^n  is  proved 
by  XXV.  18;  1  Sam.  xv.  7.  Mebuhr  (Arahien,  p.  342)  mentions 
a  Huweila  lying  on  the  coast  in  Bahrein,  which  corresponds  in 

'  On  the  many  hypotheses  concerning  Ophir,  which  it  would  be  useless  here 
to  record,  see  the  abstract,  "  Ophir  und  Tarsus,"  by  Zockler  in  the  Beweis  des 
Glauhens,  1874,  p.  557  sqq. 
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sound,  while  Sprenger's  combination  with  the  Yamanic  v  ~;^ 
is  phonetically  forbidden.  On  the  other  side  an  Indian 
^\^s^9  situate  in  tlie  region  of  the  Indus,  is  made  probable  by 
ii.  11,  if  jiLvts  there  is  the  Indus.  The  XauXoraloL,  wliom 
Eratosthenes  in  Strabo,  xvi.  4.  2,  calls  the  neighbours  of  the 
Nabatfeans,  dwell  too  far  to  the  north-west  above  the  Arabian 
CUilf  for  the  Arabian  Havilah.  Concerning  22V  nothing  is  yet 
ascertained.  Eange  of  the  dissemination  of  the  Joktanites, 
ver.  3  0  :  And  their  dwelling-place  reached  from  Mesa  towards 
Scphar,  towards  the  mountains  of  the  east.  W^  236,  and  ^^"O 
must  be  distinguished.  Josephus  confuses  them  with  each 
other  when  he  says,  Ant.  i.  6.  4 :  Mrjad^  Be  (KTi^et) 
Mr)(ravaiov<;'  ^iracLvov  Xdpa^  iv  rot?  vvv  /caXelrat.  For 
'Xiraaivov  (Jlaalvov)  Xdpa^  is  the  present  Moammera  on  the 
Schatt  el-Arab  (the  united  Euphrates  and  Tigris),  where  the 
Karum  falls  into  it;  and  this  would  make  ^<*fp  the  South 
Babylonian  district  Mecrrjvr),  in  which  lay  also  an  Apamea.-^ 
The  north  -  west  corner  of  the  Persian  Gulf  forms  a  more 
appropriate  starting-point  for  the  demarcation  of  the  abode  of 
the  Joktanites  than  the  Syro-Arabian  desert,  which  is  called 
in  Assyrian  radt  Mas  {Paradies,  242  sq.),  and  which  certainly 
better  corresponds  with  the  name  ^o  than  with  ^5t^Jp.     Hence 

we  identify  ^^^  with  ^n  m^n,  ^LuJ.^  ;  and  if  ^Sp  were  the 
same  as  Hdircjiapa,  ^acj)dp  of  Ptol.  Plin.  and  the  Periplus, 
the  "  capital  of  the  Homeritic  and  Sabeean  people,"  this  would 
give  a  fitting  south-west  point.      But  this  name  is  in  Arab. 

jlilr,  wliicli  cannot  be  rendered  in  Hebrew  by  "i2p,  a  word  which 
perhaps  means  coast  or  boundary  (DMZ.  xxiii.  638);  in  Greek 
also  Tdcpapov  would  be  more  suitable.  It  is  nevertheless 
probable  that  "i2p  is  a  south  -  west  point  whence  a  line  is 
drawn  towards  the  south  -  east ;  for  D*ii5n  in  is  certainly  the 
mountain  of  frankincense  (n3uS"i  in  in  Aben  Ezra  on  Gen.  i. 

"^  ^Mesene  and  Ai)aTnea  often  occur  in  the  Talinnd  ;  see  Neubauer,  Gcofjraphie 
du  Talmud,  pp.  325,  329,  382,  and  GrJitz,  Mesent  und  seine  jiidische  Bevolkerunrjy 

1879. 
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11),  more  strictly,  the  imposing  promontory  of  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  Arabia,  the  Ras  Sagar,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  lies  the  region  of  frankincense  so  famed  by  the  ancients 
(Sprenger,  §  128,  comp.  111). 

Here  follows  the  Elohistic  conclusion  of  the  list  of  the 
Shemites,  ver.  31  :  These  are  the  sons  of  Shem  according  to  their 
families,  according  to  their  tongues,  after  their  lands,  according 
to  their  nations.  Then  the  Elohistic  conclusion  of  the  whole 
genealogical  trilogy,  ver.  32  :  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons 
of  Noah  according  to  their  generations,  after  their  nations  ;  and  of 
these  were  the  nations  divided  upon  the  earth  after  the  flood. 


THE  CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES  AND  THE  SEPARATION  OF 
NATIONS,  XI.  1-9. 

Nothing  in  this  section  points  to  Q,  while  ver.  6  sq.  is  in  all 
respects  so  similar  to  iii.  22  sq.,  that  this  already  indicates  / 
as  the  narrator  (comp.  besides  pt^n-^D,  la,  Y^^},  4&,  and  T^l],  Sa, 
with  ix.  19,  X.  18).  But  both  narrators  having  in  ch.  x., 
comp.  ix.  19,  explained  the  ramification  of  the  post-diluvian 
human  family  into  three  groups  of  nations  in  a  purely 
genealogjical  manner,  and  carried  them  back  to  their  descent 
from  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  the  question  arises,  whether  and 
how  the  explanation  which  here  follows,  and  according  to 
which  a  judicial  interposition  of  God  gave  the  impulse  to  the 
origination  of  nations,  is  compatible  with  the  former  explana- 
tion of  their  origin.  The  answer  lies  in  x.  25,  according  to 
which  the  dispersion  of  the  population  of  the  earth  had  its 
beginning  in  the  days  of  Peleg  {i.e.  according  to  xi.  10,  12, 
14,  16,  in  the  fifth  generation  after  the  Flood).  This  disper- 
sion, from  which  this  generation  is  called  by  the  Jews 
'^i\r^\}  ""l*^,  is  more  than  an  allusion  to  various  abodes  remote 
from  each  other.  Even  supposing  that  the  Noachidae  had  from 
the  time  of  Peleg  all  divided  from  each  other,  the  separate 
groups    would   not   thereby   have    become    different   nations. 
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sun,  but  perhaps  as  formed  of  clay  by  flat  pressing,  since  the 
Babylonio- Assyrian  does  not  know  the  colour-word  pS  to  be 
white,  but  has  for  it  the  meaning  to  press  flat  (Paradics,  145). 
They  did  not   however   use   brick   in  this    rough    state,  but 
burned    it   to    a    burning    (?|-ib^    is    here    not    cowhurere   but 
adurere),  i.e.  they  burned  the  shapen  clay  to  itXlvOol  oirrai, 
bricks  in  the  proper  sense,  the  opposite  to  the  so-called 
dried  bricks  of  mingled  clay  and  straw,  Ex.  i.  14  and  v. 
these  burned  bricks  served  them  in  the  reckless  but  all  the 
more  clayey  alluvial  land  in  the   place   of  quarried   stones. 
And   for   mortar   or    cement   they  used,  not   "i^'n,   clay,   but 
"^9"'  asphalt,  Assyr.  amar  ==liamar.       The    building   was,  as  I 
Diodor.   ii.   9    says  :  oKrj    ef  d<7(f)d\Tov  koI   itXlvOov  ire(pCK.O' 
r6)(^vr}fjL€VT].      IIccc,  says  Trojus   Pompejus    in  Justin,  i.    2,   of 
Semiramis,  Bahylona  condidit  murumque  urli  codo  latere  cir- 
cumdedit,  arence  vice  (instead  of  lime,  Kovia<^)  titumine  inter- 
strato,  quce  materia  in  illis  locis  x>cLssim  invenitur  et  e   terra 
exaestuat.     The  scriptural  statement  does  not  exclude  the  use 
of  air-dried  bricks  and  ordinary  mortar,  it  only  gives  specialj 
prominence  to  the  new  manner  of  building  as  calculated  tol 
last  for  ever.      For,  ver.  4 :   They  said,  Come  on,  we  will  huild  I 
us  a  city  and  a  toicer  with  its  top  in  the  heavens,  and  we  ivill  \ 
make  us  a  name,  that  we  he  not  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  I 
fivhole  earth.     The  imperf.  nj33  and  nc'yi  are  as  much  cohorta- 
I  :ive  (see  Ges.  §  75.  6)  as  that  with  ah  in  ver.  3.      In  general, 
only  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  is  spoken  of,  but  it  I 
is  a  city  with  a  tower  that  is  here  in  question.      The   words 
D^^ua  i'kTi^hl  may  be  directly  governed  by  n:ni :  we  will  build 
its  (the  tower's)  top   up  to  heaven ;  but  perhaps  we  are  to 
conceive  of  them  as  a  nominal  sentence :  et  fastigium  ejus  sit 
ad  coeluni ;    the  n  is  that  of  contact,  as  in  ?  v^\      They  fear' 
that  unless  they  create  for  themselves  some   strong  point  for 
a  centre   and  support,  they  shall   be  scattered    on  all  sides ; 
p3  (properly  diffundi)  lias  here   the  pregnant  sense  of  a  local 
separation  combined  with  loss  of  all  connection.      The  usual 
meaning  of  u^y  i^  n'r^y,  to  make  oneself  renowned,  famous,  does 
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not  well  suit  the  negative  object  sentence  with  jS, — fit:''  seems 
to  require  here  a  more  concrete  sense,  and  the  word  has 
originally  such  an  one,  meaning  something  lofty  (see  on 
Ps.  viii.  1),  visible  from  a  distance,  especially  a  monument 
(2  Sam.  viii.  13;  Isa.  Iv.  13,  Ivi.  5).  Hence  the  reading 
d::'  1^  ri\:^V  means  here,  according  to  its  original  lull  value 
(Isa.  Ixiii.  12;  Jer.  xxxii.  20;  Neh.  ix.  10;  comp.  n)^, 
2  Sam.  vii.  23),  to  set  up  a  monument  in  one's  honour,  and 
[then,  to  acquire  an  honourable  name.  In  this  passage  it  is  the 
tower  itself  as  high  as  heaven  in  which  the  builders  desire  to 
find  a  unifying  support,  a  name  comprising  them  all,  that 
they  may  not  be  lost  in  opposite  directions  (comp.  Eedslob  in 
DMZ.  XX vi.  754).  The  town  with  this  magnificent  tower  is  to 
be  a  centre  which  shall  do  honour  to  them  all,  and  secure  them 
against  the  dissolution  of  their  unity.  "  The  unity  which 
jheretofore  had  bound  together  the  human  family  had  been 
[the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  one  God,  one  and  the 
same  religion,  and  the  mode  of  thought  and  action  resulting 
'therefrom.*?'  This  unity  does  not  suffice  them,  they  exchange 
it  for  an  external  self-made  and  therefore  ungodly  unity, 
from  which  the  dispersion,  which  it  was  to  prevent,  pro- 
ceeds as  a  punishment.  "  Cognition  of  tlie  state  of  affairs 
on  the  part  of  God,  ver.  5 :  Then  JaJiveh  came  down  to 
see  the  city  and  the  tower  which  the  children  of  men  had. 
built.  The  coming  down  of  Jahveh  (nn^,  as  at  Ex.  xix.  20, 
xxxiv.  5  ;  Num.  xi.  25,  xii.  5  ;  comp.  also  the  going  up  of 
Elohim,  xvii.  22,  xxxv.  13)  means  the  self  -  manifestation 
of  the  Omnipresent  for  and  in  acts  of  power,  which  break 
through  the  course  of  nature  and  history.^  The  Perf.  i^J  is 
meant,  according  to  8&,  of  the  commenced  and  in  part 
already  executed  building.  Result  of  the  judicial  inquiry, 
ver.   6  :  And  Jahveh  said :  Behold,  one  people,  and  they  have 

1  "  Holy  Scripture  knows  of  ten  nH"'")''  of  God,— says  the  Midrash  Pirke  of  R. 
Eliezer,  c.  14, — one  in  Paradise,  one  at  the  time  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  one 
at  Sodom,  one  in  the  bush,  one  on  Sinai,  two  at  the  cleaving  of  the  rock,  two 
in  the  tabernacle,  and  one  in  the  last  da3^"  The  Theophany  in  Paradise  is 
purposely  not  designated  a  HTin^ 
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all  one  spe^xh,  and  this  is  their  beginning  to  do  (tlie  beginning 
of  their  doing  or  undertaking),  then  there  luill  not  he  with- 
holden  fro7ii  them  (unattainable  by  them)  cdl  that  the [/  purpose 
to  undertake.  In  the  e7i  popidus  tcmts  ct  oratio  una  omnibus 
oy  has  as  supra-national  a  sense  as  at  Isa.  xl.  7,  xlii.  5,  where 
it  means  all  mankind  (i\.cts  xvii.  26).  (nt  "defers  to  the  building 
of  the  city  and  tower.  D?nn  has,  like  ^^?0'I',  'I'  instead  of  P. 
in  the  second  syllable  before  the  tone  of  the  stem  beginning 
with  a  strong  guttural  ;  so  too  do  we  say  and  write  ''0^'^^^'!', 
^nil^vn.  An  inference  is  drawn  by  nnyi.  (like  xx.  7,  xxvii.  8, 
xlv.  8).  ^^^r  is  lightened  from  '^V,  like  n^^nj,  7«,,  from  rhx,  and 
nv23,  ix.  19,  from  n^-aj,  Ges.  §  67,  note  11.  The  partly 
finished  building  shows  what  association  can  do.  Sin  has 
taken  possession  of  this  association,  it  must  therefore  be 
destroyed.  This  destruction  is  not  merely  the  demand  of 
righteous  retribution,  but  at  the  same  time  a  wise  educational 
arrangement  design'?.d  to  check  the  fearful  generality  and 
depth  of  the  apostasy,  to  which  such  spurious  unity  would 
lead.  Judicial  f twelve,  ver.  7  :  Co7ne  on,  we  ivill  go  doiun, 
and  there  confoii  lq  their  language,  so  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand one  the  language  of  the  other.  In  ver.  5  it  was  sai(/"l7.?.l, 
here  ^1^.}.,  Jahveh  comprising  the  angels  with  Himself,  as  at 
in.  22  and  i.  26,  but  here  as  ministers  of  His  penal  justice.^ 
(DK^jhoints  to  the  self-made  point  of  unity.  "^^'^  is  equivalent 
to  ita  ut,  like  xiii.  16  ;  Deut.  iv.  40  ;  Ges.  §  127.  Sa. 
Execution  of  the  judicial  resolve,  ver.  8  :  Then  Jahveh  seattcrcd 
them  from  thenee  upon  the  faee  of  the  whole  earth,  and  they 
left  off  to  build  the  eity.  Instead  of  continuing  :  Then  Jahveh 
confounded  their  lanfifuaire,  the  narrator  declares  at  once  the 
result  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  This  was  brought  to  pass 
by  the  discord  of  minds  which,  because  their  thoughts  and 
aspirations  were  parted  asunder  in  the  most  opposite  directions, 
were   unable   any  longer   to   understand   or  make  themselves 

^  LXX.  translates  SsyrE  ko.)  KaTufouvris  ffuy^^iufiiv  —  the  Jewish  statement 
{Bertshith  rahha,  c.  38,  and  elsewhere)  that  LXX.  changed  the  plural  into  the 
singular  is  not  confirmed.  The  Midrash  Lekach  toh  (ed.  Buber,  1880)  takes 
the  plural  d,s plur.  majestatis. 
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understood  by  one  another,  such  disharmony  of  thought  and 
speech  resulting  in  local  separation  and  cessation  from  the 
common  undertaking.    '  It  cannot  however  be  Vneant  that  the 

I  confusion  of  langunges  attacked  individuals  in  their  relations 
to  each  other.  ''  Tor  in  this  way  a  formation  of  different 
national  languages  would  not  have  been  arrived  at.  The 
human  family  was  shattered  into  single  hostile  groups,  which 
in  consequence  of  their  internal  separation  now  separated 
externally.  Memorial  character  of  tLo  name  Babel,  ver.  9  : 
Therefore  its  name  was  called  Bahel,  for  there  Jahxeli  confounded 
the  language  of  the  luhole  earth,  and  thence  did  Jaliveh  scatter 
them  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  The  verb  i<"^i^  is  con- 
ceived with  the  most  general  subject,  like  xvi.  14  ;  Deut. 
XV.  2;  Josh.  vii.  26;  Isa.  ix.  5;  Ges.  §  137.  3.  The  city 
was  called  ''^5'  confusion,  from  ^i  V  hi,  with  the  fundamental 
notion  of  the  loosening  of  the  coherence  of  a  tiling,  so  that 
^3  =  ^3^,  as  3313  =  3333,  niSDio  =  nia'ODD,  etc.,  E\v.  §  158c. 
The  name  Babel  was  a  significant  retrospect  of  the  Divine 
judgment  interwoven  in  the  origin  of  thei world-city,  and  of 
that  tendency  to  anti-godly  unity  peculiai-e  o  it.  It  is  not 
opposed  to  this  that  the  name  meant  something  else  in  the 
mind  of  the  world-city.  The  Etymol.  magmmi  derives  it 
airo  Tou  BrjXov,  and  so,  according  to  Mas'udi,  do  Persian  and 
Nabatosan  scholars.  The  writing  of  the  inscriptions  however 
shows  that  the  name  is  composed,  not  of  33  and  ^3,  but  of  33 
and  ^i^,  ilu,  the  general  Divine  name.  It  is  correctly  written  (as 
always  in  the  Achsemenidean  inscriptions)  Bdhilu  =  Bdhi-ilu, 
old  Persian  Bdbirus  (Bdhairus)^  Accadian  KA-DINGIRA,  gate 
of  God  (Fa7rcdies,  p.  213) ;  33  (shortened  to  3)  is  an  appella- 
tion of  the  seat  of  government  reaching  from  the  hoariest 
antiquity  to  the  present  day  (DMZ.  xxxiii.  114  sq.). 

God's    judicial    interposition    consisted,    according    to   the 
scriptural  account,  in  the  destruction  of   unity  of   language, 

^  In  the  Indian  Pali  legend  the  name  is  Baheni.  The  legend  says  that  a 
crow  was  there  worshipped,  and  that  when  a  peacock  was  brought  thither  it  was 
set  in  the  \>lace  of  the  crow. 
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not  in  che  destruction  of  the  buildinofs.  Hence  ifc  is  not 
impossible  that  ruins  of  the  building,  or  at  least  traces  of 
the  site,  should  have  been  preserved.  And  in  effect  there  is 
among  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  indeed  of  Borsippa,^  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a  pyramidal  mound  of  ruins, 
consisting  of  a  far-reaching  base  of  about  60  feet  high  and 
above  2000  in  circumference,  a  cone-shaped  mass  200  feet 
high  piled  upon  it,  and  a  tower-like  top  of  35  feet  high 
entirely  formed  of  bricks,  which  admit  no  kind  of  vegetation, 
with  the  exception  of  dry  lichens.  This  pyramid  of  ruins  is 
called  Birs  Nimrvd  (Nimrod's  Tower).  The  Arabs  regard  it 
as  the  Babylonian  tower  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven.  And 
the  black  scorified  and  vitrified  masses  which  have  fallen 
down  from  the  height  and  lie  about  in  heaps  at  the  foot 
favour  the  notion.  So  much  may  at  least  be  true,  that  this 
is  the  locality  of  th^  tower  of  Babel.  This  pyramid  of  ruins 
is  the  temple  of  Bel,  described  Herod.  L  181.  It  is  ancient 
Babylonian,  for  it  was  not  built,  but  restored,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  placed  upon  it  the  tower-like  top  of  the  upper- 
most storey.  He  calls  it  in  the  inscription,  in  which  he 
boasts  of  it,  the  "  Temple  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Earth," 
and  the  "  Temple  of  the  Seven  Lamps  of  the  Earth  "  (Schrader, 
KAT.  121-127).  With  this  agrees  the  discovery  by  Henry 
Rawlinson  of  a  brick  building  of  seven  storeys  with  the 
seven  planetary  colours.  The  first  storey  blackened  with 
pitch  =  Saturn,  the  second  of  orange  -  coloured  bricks  = 
Jupiter,  the  third  storey  red  =  Mars,  the  fourth  certainly 
originally  gilt  =  the  Sun,  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  storeys 
had  the  colour  of  Venus,  Mercury  and  the  Moon  (apparently 
light-yellow,  blue  and  silver),  but  so  fallen  to  ruins  that 
neither  size  nor  colour  could  any  longer  be  discerned  (see 
Smith's  Cliald.  Genesis,  ch.  x.).  From  Herod,  i.  98  we  learn 
that  the  ramparts  of  Ecbatana  showed  the  same  seven  colours. 
There  is  yet  another  mound  of  ruins  upon  the  soil  and  site 

^  In  Bereshith  rahba,  c.  38,  P)^D''"I3  is  explained  with  reference  to  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  as  =  P]1D/13  ;  elsewhcix'  (.lilferently. 
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of  ancient  Babylon,  viz.  that  which  is  called  Babil ;  this  is 
the  most  northerly,  and  situate  witliin  the  circuit  of  the 
ancient  city.  Eassam  conjectures  that  these  are  the  ruins  of 
the  hanging  gardens  constructed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Miirdter, 
p.  250). 

Independent  non-Israelite  reminiscences  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues  are  up  to  the  present  time  not  yet  pointed  out.  For 
the  Sibyl-myth,  communicated  by  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  4.  3,  known 
as  such  also  by  Alex.  Polyhistor  (Euseb.  Chron.  i.  4  and 
elsewhere),  is  certainly  a  recast  of  the  scriptural  narrative. 
Moses  Chorenazi  indeed  relates  (i.  6)  matters  connected 
with  it,  e  dclcda  mea  ceterisque  ver adore  Sibylla  Berosiana. 
Eichter  has  admitted  the  narrative  into  his  Berosi  quce  suiter- 
sunt,  pp.  21-23,  and  cuneiform  fragments  are  in  existence 
from  which  we  infer,  though  only  conjecturally,  a  Babylonio- 
Assyrian  counterpart  of  the  scriptural  narrative.  The 
national  languages  themselves  are,  assuming  its  historical 
nature,  incomparably  more  important  remains  of  the  occur- 
rence. Each  of  these  languages  is  indeed  the  product  and 
expression  of  the  mental  and  physical  nature  of  the  people 
to  which  it  originally  belonged.  But  as  Divine  creative 
words  commence  and  cause  the  possibility  of  the  natural 
developments  of  all  things  within  and  beyond  the  six  days' 
work  of  creation,  so  too,  according  to  the  Scripture  narrative, 
was  a  judicial  act  of  Divine  power,  the  momentary  and  mighty 
impulse  of  the  natural  development  of  languages.  An  act 
which  did  not  indeed  shatter  the  one  primitive  language  into 
many  complete  separate  languages,  but  into  the  beginnings  of 
many,  which  from  that  time  forth  continued  to  advance 
towards  completeness.  The  one  primitive  language  would 
not  indeed  have  remained  in  a  state  of  stagnating  immobility 
even  if  this  miraculous  Divine  interposition  had  not  taken 
place.  In  virtue  of  the  abundance  of  human  gifts  and 
powers,  it  would  have  passed  through  a  process  of  continuous 
self-enrichment,  refinement  and  diversification.  But  when 
the  linguistic  unity  of  mankind  was  lost,  together  with  the 
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unity  of  tlieir  religious  consciousness,  a  splitting  up  devoid  of 
unity  and  a  falling  into  fragments  devoid  of  combination,  took 
the  place  of  diversity  in  unity.     The  primitive  language  left 
behind  it  a  stronger  or  weaker  effect  in  the  languages,  which 
arose  together  with  the  nations  and  national  religions ;  but  as 
for  itself,  it  died  the  death  from  which  comparative  philology 
is   incapable   of   awakening    it.       Whether    anything   of    its 
concrete  form  may  still  be  discerned  in  the  background  of 
the  most  ancient  languages  or  not,  is  a  question  which  may 
be  answered  in  the  negative  or  affirmative  without  detracting 
from  the  historical  nature  of  what  is  related  Gen.  xi.   1-9. 
If  it  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  this  is  conceivable 
from   the  circumstance,  that  according  to   xi.   "7   divergency 
preponderated    in    the    separate    languages    now   originating, 
and  that  the  common  element  which  the  developing  nations 
took  with  them  into  other  lands  was  either  so  overgrown,  as 
civilisation  advanced,  as  to  be  quite  undiscernible,  or  entirely 
disappeared.     And  if  kindred  elements  are  found  in  groups 
of   languages    otherwise    fundamentally  differing,  this    must 
not  without  further   investigation  be   referred   to   an  actual 
primitive  unity.     All  languages  are  indeed  the  work  of  the 
human  mind,  the  works  and  acts  of  which  with  an  essentially 
equal  organ  of  speech  are  everywhere  analogous.     Much  that 
is  of  kindred  nature  may  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  there 
are  languages  which  in   the   absence   of    mutual  association 
stand  at  the  same  stage  of  development  and  are  allied  to  each 
other   by   unity   of  character,  while    other   kindred  features 
are  imparted  by  the  intercourse   and   commerce   of  nations. 
Chance  too  produces  similarities  of  sound  by  which  superficial 
knowledge   is   misled  to  combine  what   is    unconnected  and 
fundamentally  different.     The  one  original  language  is  dead, 
but  not  without  hope  of  resurrection  in  tlie  one  final  language. 
A  prelude  to  this  was  the   jXcoaaai^  XaXelv  of   the  Pente- 
costal   Church.       The    unity   of   the    original  beginning    lies 
outside  the  science  of  language,  and  all  the  experiments  of 
Pasilalia  (Volapuk)  in  anticipation  of  the  unity  of  the  end 
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are  but  labour  lost.  It  is  in  another  manner  that  the  science 
of  language  serves  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  end.  Since 
philology  has,  under  the  sway  of  Christianity,  which  embraces 
all  nations  in  love,  become  a  scientific  task  taken  up  by 
loving  hands,  the  walls  of  partition  erected  by  the  Babylonian 
confusion  of  tongues  have  lost  their  impenetrability  and 
ruggedness,  and  a  foreign  language  has  gained  a  power  of 
attraction  great  in  proportion  to  its  former  repulsion  —  a 
repulsion  which  placed  the  people  who  spoke  it  among 
barbarians,  as  rather  stammering  and  lisping  than  speaking 
like  human  beings. 


THE  TOLEDOTH  OF  SHEM,  XI.   10-26. 

(Parallel  passage,  1  Cliron.  i.  24-27.) 

The  Jahvistic  section,  xi.  1-9,  giving  more  detailed  infor- 
mation of  tlie  fact  noted  at  x.  25,  is  now  followed  by  an 
Elohistic  one,  belonging  to  the  scaffolding  of  Genesis  and 
forming  its  fifth  main  division.  The  tenth  member  (Noah) 
of  the  genealogical  main  line,  ch.  v.,  was  concluded  ix.  28  sq., 
the  lines  collaterally  descending  from  Shem  and  his  brothers 
were  treated  of  in  ch.  x.,  as  we  were  led  to  expect  by  the 
previous  remarks,  v.  32,  ix.  18  sq.  Now  follows,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constant  historiographic  method  of  Genesis,  the 
continuation  of  the  main  line  which  has  in  view  Abraham, 
and  in  him  Israel.  The  genealogy,  xi.  10-26,  has  this  in 
common  with  ch.  v.,  that  it  ends  in  Terah  as  the  father  of 
three  sons,  as  the  former  ends  in  Noah  as  the  father  of 
three  sons.  Both  also  compute  the  years  to  and  from  the 
birth  of  the  first-born;  but  there  is  not  in  xi.  10-26,  as  in 
ch.  v.,  a  summing  up  of  the  whole  duration  of  the  life  of  the 
fathers  by  adding  together  the  years  before  this  birth  and 
the  remaining  years,  which  also  is  by  no  means  necessary  for 
continuing  the  thread  of  the  chronology.  The  Samaritan 
version  nevertheless  makes  the  two  tables  uniform  in  this 
addition  also.  And  because  this  reckoning  up  of  the 
duration  of  life  is  omitted,  the  eight  times  repeated  stereo- 
type rib*l  of  ch.  v.  is  also  left  out,  the  several  members  of 
the  table  each  ending  with  the  formula,  repeated  also  ch.  v., 
nijai  D\jn  n^i*\  This  is  here  repeated  eight  times,  for  the 
concluding    member   (Terah)    is    left    here   as    there    (Noah) 
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uncompleted.     Here  however  we  have,  not  ten  members,  "but 
only  nine. 

If  indeed  the  LXX.  had  the  original  text  w^hen  it  inserted 
after  Arpachshad,  both  here  and  at  x.  22,  24,  a  Kalvav  (=  ij'i?. 
in  ch.  v.,  the  son  of  Enosh,  the  father  of  Mahalalel)  with  the 
year  of  birth  130,  this  genealogy  of  Shem  would,  like  that  of 
Adam,  consist  of  ten  members.  Demetrius  in  Euseb.  Prcep. 
ix.  21,  the  Book  of  Jubilees  and  Luke  iii.  16  herein  follow  the 
LXX.,  and  Berth.  Ew.  Dillm.  and  others  believe  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  Kenan.  But  (1)  since  he  is  here  the  fourth  from 
Noah,  as  v.  12  the  fourth  from  Adam,  his  transference  thence 
may  be  suspected ;  and  (2)  there  is  significance  in  Abram  but 
not  in  Terah  being  the  tenth  from  Shem,  as  Noah  is  the  tenth 
from  Adam ;  for  in  Abram  as  in  Noah  a  new  beginning  is 
matured,  and  there  is  a  decided  separation  between  the  old  and 
the  new.  The  abstract  of  the  chronicler,  1  Chron.  i.  24-27, 
knows  nothing  of  Kenan  and  counts  Abram  as  the  tenth. 
Mera  rov  KaTaickva[xov — says  also  Berosus  (in  Joseph.  Ant. 
i.  7.  2) — BeKaTrj  yevea  irapa  Xa\BaloL<;  rt?  rjv  Blkuco^  avrjp 
Kot  fiiya^  KoX  to,  ovpdvua  efiireLpo^.  This  suits  the  Abraham 
of  the  Bible  and  the  legend.  Hence  the  acute  Sextus  Julius 
Africanus  (see  Gelzer's  Monograph,  p.  89)  already  rejects 
Kaivdv;  and  even  a  Calovius,  notwithstanding  Luke  iii.  36, 
passes  upon  him  the  sentence  expungendus  est.  He  was 
invented  for  the  sake  of  making  the  tables  in  chs.  v.  and  xi. 
uniform,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  130  years  which  he  con- 
tributes to  the  enlargement  of  the  chronological  network ;  for 
in  the  LXX.  the  365  years,  which  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text  elapsed  from  the  Flood,  or  more  strictly  from  the  birth 
of  Arpachshad,  to  the  migration  of  Abram,  are  raised  to 
1245  ;  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  which  reckons  642  years,  and  the 
Samaritan,  which  reckons  1015  (seethe  following  table),  stand 
midway.  Bertheau,  who  in  ch.  v.  decided  for  the  text  of  the 
Samaritan,  here  in  ch.  xi.  regards  that  of  the  Hebrew  as  original, 
and  at  least  the  age  70  of  Terah  at  Abram's  birth  and  the  age 
75  of  Abram  at  the  migration  as  traditional.     It  cannot  be 
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denied  that  here,  as  at  ch.  v.,  different  calculations  are  before 
us,  which  remain  irreconcilable,  so  that  a  settled  primaeval 
chronology,  which  can  claim  belief  on  the  ground  of  authority, 
is  out  of  question.  We  however  give  the  preference,  both 
here  and  ch.  v.,  to  the  Hebrew  text,  for  in  it  ch.  xi.,  with  its 
365  years,  forms  an  integral  member  of  the  2666  years 
reckoned  from  Adam  to  the  exodus,  which  represent  |-  of  an 
assumed  duration  of  the  world  of  4000  years.  If  we  take  a 
survey  of  the  striking  synchronistic  relations  which  result 
from  the  long  duration  of  the  lives  of  Noah,  Shem  and 
Arpachshad,  e.g.  that  Shem  lived  to  witness  the  birth  of  all 
the  following  eight  patriarchs,  the  birth  of  Abraham,  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  nay,  even  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  and  that  'Eber  also 
survived  the  birth  of  Abraham  some  years ;  the  question  arises, 
whether  the  dates  were  really  set  down  with  a  consciousness 
of  these  consequences,  and  the  conjecture  is  forced  upon  us, 
that  the  whole  sum  computed  for  the  post-diluvian  period 
down  to  Abram  is  divided  among  the  individual  patriarchs  as 
representatives  of  the  epochs  of  this  period,  in  which  case 
indeed  the  points  of  view  and  reasons  of  this  manner  of 
division  are  not  fully  perceptible.  In  general,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  duration  of  life  from  Shem  to  Terah  diminished,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  this  took  place  marriage  was  hastened : 
it  is  also  explicable  that  just  at  Peleg  (comp.  x.  25)  the 
length  of  life  had  fallen  to  about  two  hundred  years.  But 
these  points  of  view  do  not  suffice  for  comprehending  the 
motley  jumble  of  numbers,  which  for  the  most  part  betray 
no  kind  of  purpose  or  design. 

Shem's  son  Arpachshad,  vv.  10,  11 :  These  are  the  generations 
of  Shem :  Shem  ivas  one  hundred  years  old,  and  he  hegat  Arpach- 
lad  two  years  after  the  flood.  And  Shem  lived  after  he  hegat 
Arpachlad  five  hundred  years,  and  hegat  sons  and  daughters.  If 
Noah  begat  Shem,  as  v.  32  says,  in  his  500tli  year,  Shem  as 
his  first-born  was  in  the  second  year  after  the  Flood  (which 
the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  misled  by  x.  21,  mistake),  not  one 
hundred,  but  one  hundred  and  two  years  old,  since  the  Flood 
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took  place  (vii.  11)  in  Noah's  600th  year.  Hence  500  is  at 
V.  32  a  round  number  for  502  (see  on  x.  21),  or  n^V"i  there  is 
to  be  strictly  understood  of  beginning  of  origin,  not  of  birth. 
If  Noah,  when  he  begat  Shem,  had  completed  the  500th  year 
of  his  life,  and  Shem  was  born  towards  the  close  of  his  501st 
year,  it  is  also  comprehensible  that  the  latter  had,  two  years 
after  the  commencement,  not  cessation,  of  the  Flood,  passed  the 
6  0  0th  year  of  his  life  (Bengel,  Kn.  Dillm.).  It  is  self-intelligible 
that  ''H^l  could  not  be  at  once  continued  with  after  the  title. 
At  V.  1—5  also,  before  the  imperfects  consecutive  appear,  a 
circumstantial  perfect  is  started  with.  That  Arpachshad  is 
here  designated  as  Shem's  first-born  is  not  in  contradiction 
with  X.  22,  where  the  descendants  of  Shem  are  introduced, 
not  according  to  succession  of  birth,  but  from  a  geographico- 
historical  point  of  view.  Shelah  the  son  of  Arpachshad, 
vv.  12,  13  :  Aiid  Arpaclisad  lived  thirty-five  years,  and  hegat 
"Sclah.  And  Arpaclilad  lived  after  he  hcgat  ^Selahfour  hundred 
and  three  years,  and.  hegat  sons  and  daughters.  In  ver.  12,  and 
again  also  in  ver.  14,  a  circumstantial  perfect  is  begun  with 
in  the  tone  set  at  ver.  10;  it  is  not  till  ver.  1 6  onwards  that 
the  beginning  with  ""n^l^  according  to  the  scheme  usual  from 
ch.  v.,  is  resumed.  The  name  n^f  means,  with  reference  to  its 
fundamental  notion :  a  departure  in  consequence  of  a  given 
impulse,  and  applied  to  water :  a  flowing  forth  (Neh.  iii.  1 5), 
to  plants  :  a  sprouting,  to  implements  :  a  shooting  ;  applied  to 
persons,  it  would  signify  a  sending  away.  'Eber  the  son  of 
Shelah,  vv.  14-15:  And  "Selah  lived  thirty  year's,  and  hegat  'Uher. 
And  "Selah  lived  after  he  hegat  'Uher  four  hundred  and  three 
years,  and  hegat  sons  a7id  daughters.  Arpachshad  having  given 
a  name  to  a  country  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  high 
land  of  Armenia  (x.  20),  and  'Eber  to  a  whole  group  of  nations 
(x.  21,  comp.  Num.  xxiv.  24),  Shelah  too  seems  to  have  a 
more  than  individual  signification.  Still  no  tribe  or  locality 
can  be  pointed  out  to  which  the  name  nfe  adheres.  Hence 
Buttmann,  Ewald,  Bunsen  take  this  proper  name  as  a  figure 
of  national  facts.      So  too  Knobel  (Volkertafel,  p.  169)  :  "The 
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name  nVc'  contains  the  allusion  to  the  fact  that  in  the  earliest 
times  people  migrated  from  ncbsiN,  the  Chaldsean  ancestral 
seat,  and  the  name  iny  states  the  region  in  which  they 
settled,  viz.  Mesopotamia,  for  "i^i^n  -iny  is  a  frequent  designation 
of  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  EuplnTites  (e.g.  Josh, 
xxiv.  2  sq.,  14  sq.)."  Mesopotamia  is  so  called  from  a  Pales- 
tinian standpoint,  while  "15?^  in  its  earliest  historical  sense 
would  designate  the  passing  over  the  Tigris.  The  general 
sense  :  "advance  migration"  {Paradics,  p.  262),  is  here,  where 
^C'bDit^  transports  ns  close  to  the  great  net  of  the  two  rivers, 
probable.  Nor  does  Ci^")3'v  (•?]")V''nnv)  signify  in  general  those 
who  migrate,  but  those  who  transmigrate.  The  name  C3''"i3y 
however  as  an  ethnographic  name  of  Israel,  which  would  accord- 
ing to  the  original  meaning  of  the  name  of  their  ancestor,  "13^, 
signify  those  who  came  over  the  Tigris,  has  in  the  subsequent 
usage  of  the  language  evidently  the  meaning  :  those  who  came 
over  the  river,  i.e.  the  Euphrates,^  not  (see  on  xiv.  13)  those 
who  came  over  Jordan  (Wellh.  Eeuss,  Stade).  Peleg  the  son  of 
'Eber,  vv.  16,  17  :  And  'Eher  lived  thirty-four  years,  and  hcgat 
Pelcg.  And  'Eher  lived  after  he  hegat  Peleg  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  and  hegat  sons  and  daughters.  The  name  p^ 
means  division,  and  is  explained  in  this  sense  by  the  Jahvist, 
X.  25.  Whether  the  name  of  the  Mesopotamian  town  ^ak^a 
(^dXiya),  situated  where  the  Chaboras  flows  into  the  Euphrates, 
has  any  kind  of  connection  with  it  is  uncertain.  Eeu  the  son 
of  Peleg,  vv.  18,  19  :  And  Peleg  lived  thirty  years,  and  hegat 
Ecu.  And  Pelcg  lived  after  he  hegat  Eeu  tivo  hiindred  and 
nine  years,  and  hcgat  sons  and  daughters.  The  name  Urhoi 
(Edessa)  has  nothing  to  do  with  IV"}  (LXX.  'Payav,  comp. 
'Pajovi]\  =  ^^^V^.,  friendship  of  God,  friend  of  God) ;  Edessa 
has  been  so  called  from  the  time  when  it  was  the  capital  of 
^0(Tpo7]V7],  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  name  arose  from 
KaXk-ippoT],  for  Edessa  is  also  called  AvTL6')(eLa  r)  iirl 
KaXippoj)  iafonte  nominata,  Plin.  v.  24).   Sprenger  strays  even 

^   Comp.    Bereshith    rahha,    c.    xlii.  :     5<"ind    '^TM?i    '^2V^    NIPlC^    '•13^ 
^"IDV  pt>'i'2  n''rp,  i.e.  as  it  is  correctly  glossed  :  "inin  "IDy  ^:n  h^  rlt^*!?. 
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as  far  as  'iy.j  on  the  Shammar.  Serug  the  son  of  Ee*u, 
vv.  20,  21  :  And  Beit  lived  thirty -two  years,  and  hcgat  Serug. 
And  Red  lived  after  he  hegat  Serllg  two  hundred  and  seven 
years,  and  hegat  sons  and  daughters.  The  name  Jl"it^  (comp. 
Arab,  sirdg,  lamp)  has  adhered  to  the  Mesopotamian  province 
and  town  of  Sarug,  a  day's  journey  north  of  Harran  ;  the  town 
of  Sarug  is,  according  to  its  Greek  name,  Bdrvai  of  Osroene. 
JSTahor  the  son  of  Seriig,  vv.  22,  23  :  And  Serug  lived  thirty 
years,  and  hegat  Nahor.  And  Serug  lived  after  he  hegat  Nahor 
two  hundred  years,  and  hegat  sons  and  daughters.  The  nations 
of  whom  Nahor  is  the  ancestor  are  registered  xxii.  2  0  sqq. ; 
but  no  people,  country,  or  place  carrying  on  his  name  can  be 
pointed  out.  Terah  the  son  of  ISTahor,  vv.  24,  25  :  And 
Nahor  lived  twenty  -  nine  years,  and  hegat  Terah.  And 
Nahor  lived  after  he  hegat  Terah  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
years,  and  hcgat  sons  and  daughters.  The  name  nnn  is  perhaps 
the  same  word  with  the  Babylonio- Assyrian  name  of  the 
antelope,  turdhu,  Syr.  taruha,  Arab,  arh,  urht  Kn.  combines 
with  it  (LXX.  ©dp pa)  the  town  Tharrana  southwards  of 
Edessa  upon  Tabula  Pentingeriana,  xi.  d.  Friedr.  Delitzsch 
notes  a  Mesopotamian  name  of  a  town  Til-sa-turhi.  The 
sons  of  Terah,  ver.  26  :  And  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and 
hegat  Ahram,  Nahor  and  Haran.  The  genealogy  consisting 
of  nine  members  closes  with  Terah  ;  it  points  to  Abram,  just 
as  v.  32  does  to  Shem.  The  date  here,  as  there,  designates 
the  first-named  as  the  first-born.  The  birth  years  of  Nahor 
and  Haran  are,  like  those  of  Ham  and  Japheth,  without  import- 
ance for  the  chronological  progress  of  the  history.  This 
genealogy  closes  with  the  ninth  member,  because  the  following 
r\rh\T\  were  not  to  be  entitled  D"iaN  ninhn,  but  mn  nn^in  ;  for  the 
chief  personage  of  the  section  is  Abram,  the  descendant  of  Terah, 
whose  historical  importance  consists  in  his  being  the  father  of 
Abraham.  If  the  section  had  had  for  its  title,  not  mn  rrh^'n, 
but  Dint?  m^in,  we  should  expect  the  history  of  Abraham  in 
his  descendants,  while  the  history  of  Abraham  is  on  the 
contrary  essentially  his  own. 
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Table  to  Genesis  xi.  10  sqq.  (comp.  xii.  4). 
The  Post-diluvian  Patriarchs  to  the  Ancestor  of  Israel. 

The  bracketed  figures  in  the  LXX.  are  the  readings  of  the  Cod.  Alexandrinus. 
Only  the  Samarit.  text  sums  up  the  durations  of  life. 
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migration,   , 
From         the 

75 

75 

75 

(1948 

2123) 

Flood  (more 

strictly  from 

the   birth  of 

Arpachshad 

in  the  second 

year        after 

the  Flood)  to 

Abram's  mi- 

gration,  .     . 

365 

1015 

1245^ 

''  The  Book  of  Jubilees  of!'ers  at  chs.  viii.-xi.  a  fourth  computation.  It 
reckons  from  the  birtli  of  Arpachshad  to  Abram's  migration  642  years,  by 
ascribing  to  Arpachshad  66  years  at  the  birth  of  his  first  son,  to  Cainan  (whom 
he  inserts  with  LXX.)  57,  to  Shelah  67,  to  'Eber  68,  to  Teleg  61,  to  Re'ii  59,  to 
Serug  57,  to  Nahor  62,  to  Terah  70,  and  counting  thence  to  Abram's  migration 
to  Canaan  75  years. 


VI. 


THE  TOLEDOTH  OF  TEE  AH,  XL  27-XXV.  11. 

There  is  nothing  omitted  between  xi.  26  and  xi.  27. 
Hence  the  general  anticipatory  statement  of  xi.  26  and  the 
details  of  what  is  there  alluded  to,  beginning  xi.  27,  join 
closely  with  each  other.  This  shows  us  that  the  previous 
history  of  Israel  in  Q  consisted  entirely  of  a  series  of  nnhn, 
rounded  off  and  yet  trenching  upon  each  other.  Within  this 
framework  however  the  genealogy  passed  into  historical  narra- 
tive wherever  material  was  at  hand  and  the  scope  of  the 
work  induced  it.  Now  that  the  author  has  arrived  at  Abram, 
this  material  begins  to  be  more  abundant.  The  title  ^^^?l 
^11?  nnpin  belongs  to  the  whole  following  history  of  Abraham, 
down  to  the  new  sections  of  the  Toledoth  of  Ishmael  and 
Isaac.  Hence  a  good  portion  of  the  historical  matter  in  these 
Toledoth  certainly  belongs  to  Q,  but  as  certainly  not  the 
whole,  for  extracts  from  all  sources,  of  which  Genesis  consists, 
are  inlaid  in  the  panelling  of  the  Toledoth.  It  was  however 
regarded  as  settled  that  not  only  the  verse,  with  the  title, 
xi.  27,  and  xi.  32,  which  finishes  off  Terah  as  a  member  of 
the  genealogy,  belong  to  him,  but  also  that  all  between  these 
two  verses  is  Elohistic  (e.fjf.  by  Kayser,  Urgesch.  p.  12),  until 
Wellh.  and  Dillm.  here  also  carried  on  the  unravelling  process 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  only  vv.  27,  31,  32  to  Q  as  his 
certain  property,  with  some  hesitation  as  to  D''1K^D  IIND  in 
ver.  31.  For  the  view  that  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  as  Abram's 
starting-point  does  not  belong  to  the  oldest  form  of  tradition, 
and  was  first  inserted  by  R  (the  redactor)  both  here  in 
Elohistic  and,  xv.  7  and  indeed  xi.  28&,  in  Jahvistic  con- 
nection, is  more  and  more  Q^ainimr  crround.     There  are  however, 
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as  we  shall  see,  no  valid  grounds  for  thus  expunging  a  funda- 
mental assumption  of  the  previous  history  of  Israel.  In 
ver.  27  we  again  find  ourselves  on  the  soil  of  purely  domestic 
history,  and  learn  what  happened  in  the  family  of  Terah, 
Abram's  father,  down  to  the  migration  to  Harran  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  three  sons  of  Terah,  ver.  27  :  A^id  these  are  the 
generations  of  Terah:  Terah  hegat  Ahram,  Nahor  and  Haran,  and 
Raran  hcgat  Lot.  Each  of  the  three  is  important  to  the  sacred 
history :  Ahram  as  the  ancestor  of  Israel,  Nahor  by  reason  of 
his  female  descendants,  who  enter  into  the  line  of  the  promise, 
Haran  as  the  father  of  Lot.  The  name  D"i3S  appears  also 
elsewhere  in  the  Bahylonio- Assyrian  form  Ahic  ramu  (see 
Schrader,  art.  "  Ur,"  in  Eiehm's  HW).  We  know  as  little 
why  Terah  gave  his  first-born  this  name,  as  why  he  gave  the 
second  that  of  ^^nj,  the  snorter,  and  the  third  that  of  pn,  the 
miner.  The  in  contained  in  this  third  name  does  not  justify 
the  inference  that  it  was  originally  meant  of  a  tribe  or  country. 
P^n^  with  which  Wellh.  {Gesch.  325,  Froleg.  330)  arbitrarily  con- 
founds it,  is  an  etymologically  different  word.  The  tie  which 
united  Terah  and  his  family  to  their  home  was  loosened  by  an 
early  death,  ver.  2 8  :  And  Haran  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Terah 
his  father  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  in  Ur  Casdim.  He  died  ''?.^'^V 
of  his  father,  so  that  the  latter  could  and  must  behold  it,  hence 
while  he  was  yet  alive  (comp.  Num.  iii.  4;  Deut.  xxi.  16). 
That  Haran  died  in  the  land  of  his  birth  was  the  more  worthy 
of  note,  because  Terah  his  father  afterwards  died  in  Harran.  The 
land  of  Haran's  birth,  and  consequently  of  Terah's  dwelling,  is 
designated  as  ^^T^*^  "^^X.  It  is  not  surprising  that  LXX.  trans- 
lates x^P^  "^^^  XaXhaiwv}  since  it  occurs  nowhere  else  than 
in  the  history  of  Abram  as  the  name  of  a  city.  The  synagogal 
and  ecclesiastical  legend  (see  Beer,  Das  Lcben  Ahraliams  nach 
Aiiffassung  dev  jiid.  Sage,  1859)  read  out  of  the  "115<,  that 
Abraham  was,  as  a  confessor  of  the  one  true  God  and  a  denier 

^  According  to  this,  ISTicolaus  Damasc.  says,  in  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7.  2,  that 
Abraham  came  ix  rtj;  yr,s  i/Tip  Ba(->v>.wvo;  XK/.oaieo¥  Xiyofx.ivvs,  i.e.  from  the  land 
of  the  Clialdees,  reaching  from  and  around  Babylon.  Comp.  the  designation 
of  Ethiopia  as  h  Ixlf  Alyv-xrov  in  Thucydides,  ii.  48. 
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of  the  gods  of  Nimrod,  cast  into  the  fire,  and  miraculously 
preserved  by  God;  and  in  accordance  with  this,  Jerome 
translated,  Neh.  ix.  7,  ccluxisti  eum  de  igne  Chaldccorum. 
Since  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Schlozer  the  "iix  of  Terah  has  been 

supposed  to  be  discovered  in  the  castle  of  Ur  (Persian  \j^\j 
castle)  lying  within  the  Persian  boundaries,  six  days'  journey 
north  of  Hatra,  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxv.  8. 
But  this  castle,  mentioned  nowhere  else,  was  first  built  by  the 
Persians  or  Parthians,  and  is  hence  already  out  of  question. 
The  Syrian  Church  flattered  itself  that  Edessa  was  the  native 
place  of  Abraham,  but  Urfa,  Urlwi  (Arab.  er-Ruha)  have  as 
names  of  Edessa  nothing  to  do  with  -iix  (see  on  xi.  18),  and 
as  little  with  Uruk  or  Warka  (Vaux  after  H.  Eawlinson's 
former  view),  for  this  is  '^')^,  ''Op-^ov.  This  last  combination 
is  however  correct,  so  far  at  least  as  the  appellation,  since  it 
seeks  for  Ur  in  the  Chaldaean  land,  i.e.  here  as  elsewhere  (e.g. 
also  Ezek.  1.  8)  Babylonia,  situate  southward  from  Assyria 
towards  the  Persian  Gulf.^  That  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
patriarchs  was  in  Babylon  can  the  less  surprise  us,  since  the 
primitive  histories  which  we  read  in  Genesis  are  in  nearer 
and  more  manifold  contact  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  than  with  those  of  any  other 
nation.  And  if  indeed  a  city  Ur  can  be  pointed  out  in 
Babylonia  proper  (Sumer  or  iv^i^),  and  one  which  had  also 
been  famous  as  a  seat  of  government  and  civilisation,  we 
should  rejoice  at  so  brilliant  a  confirmation  of  the  scriptural 
narrative.  We  attach  credit  indeed  to  the  extra  -  biblical 
information,  that  the  Canaanites  migrated  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  land  of  the  Jordan ;  and  yet  this  lacks  such  con- 
firmation as  is  afforded  by  the  discovery  of  the  site  of  the  city 
of  Ur,  together  with  many  remains  dating  from  the  time  of  its 
existence  (from  Nabonid   538  B.C.  downwards),  in  the  mound 

^  This  applies  to  the  Talmud,  though  it  mistakenly  transposes  Ur  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cuthah  (v3*i,  is'r^'  north-eastwards  of  Babylon,  Bathra 
91a;  "The  small  side  (not  the  small  ford,  DMZ.  xxxix.  6)  of  TlID  is  Ur 
Casdim." 
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of  ruins,  cl-Miiglwir}  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a 
little  southwards  of  the  31st  degree  of  latitude.  Here  resided 
the  most  ancient  Babylonian  kings  ;  here  existed  a  very  ancient 
temple  of  the  moon -god,  restored  by  the  last  Babylonian 
king;^  here  was  a  double  water-way  to  north  and  south  at 
the  disposal  of  traffic,  viz.  the  Euphrates  and  the  great 
canal  Pallakopas,  which  united  North  Babylonia  directly  with 
the  sea.*  It  is  not  yet  determined  what  Ur  signifies  ;  perhaps 
it  is  South  Babylonian,  and  equal  to  the  North  Babylonian 
^ru  (Heb.  i^V).  The  genitival  definition  Q**"!^'?  is  intended  to 
designate  the  city  as  Babylonian,  and  is  also  smsu  strictiori 
appropriate,  since  the  Assyr.  mdt  Kaldi,  where  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Karchmiids,  is  a  name  of  South  Babylonia 
(chief  district  BU-Jahm).  Dillmann  alleges  as  a  reason  for 
suspecting  the  antiquity  and  historical  nature  of  the  Dnb'D  tin*, 
that  the  Chaldseans  Dnb^3  first  occur  in  the  Bible  "  after 
Jeremiah's  time."  But  as  Habakkuk  mentions  and  describes 
them,  why  should  not  the  Jahvist,  who  elsewhere  shows  him- 
self well  acquainted  with  what  is  Babylonian,  know  of  them  ? 
Already  in  inscriptions  of  Eammannirari  III,  810-781,  and 
therefore  long  before  the  complication  of  Israel  and  Judah 
with   Assyria,    Babylonia   as   a   whole    is    called   mdt  Kaldi 

1  This  writing  suggests  the  thought  of    'iJL<,    red  chalk,  but  it  is  now 

written    -xa^i,    i.e.  built  with  pitch  (asphalt)  {Paradies,  p.  227),  "  the  asphalt 

city  "  (Schrader). 

^  It  is  in  striking  agreement  with  this,  that  according  to  Eupolemus  (in 
Euseb.  Prcep.  ix.  17),  who  wrote  after  150  B.C.,  Oupin  Xocxialuv  was  also  called 

Ka/i,api\v;  jAJ  (comp.  jASS,  to  be  hoary)  is  the  Arabic  name  of  the  moon. 

Corap.  however  Schrader,  KAT.  130.  Boscawen  in  his  article,  "Historical 
Evidences  of  the  Migration  of  Abraham,"  1886,  shows  that  a  very  ancient 
mutual  intercourse  existed  between  Ur  and  Harran  as  the  chief  seats  of  the 
worship  of  the  moon. 

3  Hommel,  in  a  Gorman  essay  published  in  London,  Aug.  1886,  remarks  that 
"Hebrew  nomads  could  easily  make  a  temporary  settlement  just  in  or  near  Ur, 
the  onl}'  ancient  Babylonian  city  on  the  western  bank  of  tlie  Euplirates,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Arabian  desert  inhabited  by  nomads.  In  the  cities  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  soon  have  been  identified  with  the 
stationary  population  of  Babylonia." 
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{Paradics,  200,  KAT.  131);  Kasdi  is  the  Babylonian  form  of 
the  name,  and  Kcddi  (by  a  similar  change  of  sound,  as  in 
altiir  for  astur,  I  wrote)  is  the  Assyrian.  If  the  older 
liistorical  work  of  J  {JE)  testifies,  xv.  7,  that  Abram  came 
out  of  DnirD  "ilN,  the  like  statement  in  the  more  recent  one  of 
Q  cannot  be  surprising.  Dillmann  feels  the  want  of  any 
reconciliation  in  the  preceding  accounts  for  the  statement  in 
both,  and  thinks  that  J  dates  the  migration  of  Abram  into 
Canaan  from  Harran  as  the  dwelling-place  of  his  family.  But 
this  is  the  case  only  if  we  deny  to  him  Dnb3  iit^D,  xv,  7,  and 
do  away  with  the  lines  of  connection  given  xi.  26  sqq. 
Schrader  rightly  regards  {KAT.  133)  the  departure  of  Abram 
from  Ur  of  South  Babylonia  as  historically  accredited  by  the 
concurrence  of  Q  and  J  (comp.  Neh.  ix.  7) ;  and  Kittel  ("  Die 
Herkunft  der  Hebraer  nach  dem  A.  T.,"  in  the  Stud,  aus  Wiirt- 
temh.  Jahrg.  vii.  1886),  though  he  finds  the  equation:  Ur 
Casdim  =  Uru  =  Mugheir  "  worthless  "  for  the  connection 
and  comprehension  of  the  biblical  sources,  revolts  against  the 
assumption  that  Dn*^::  "ili<  is  in  the  text  of  both  narratives  a 
voluntary  interpolation  of  E,  and  prefers  to  persuade  himself 
that  J  and  Q  thought  of  this  Chaldaean  Ur  as  situated  north 
or  north  -  west  of  Charrau.^  Hence  it  is  agreed  that  the 
ancestral  home  of  the  patriarchal  family  lay  not  in  north- 
western Mesopotamia,  but  in  Chaldaea  proper.  Marriages  in 
the  family  of  Terah,  ver.  29  :  And  Ahram  and  Nalior  took 
themselves  wives  ;  the  name  of  Ahram' s  wife  was  Sarai,  and  the 
name  of  Nahors  wife  was  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  the 
father  of  Milcah  and  of  Iscah.  We  do  not  learn  that  Sarai 
was  the  daughter  of  Terah  till  we  are  subsequently  told 
so,  31a;  perhaps  ^nhx  originally  stood  after  ^y^,  and  R 
expunged  it  because  it  was  not  properly  intelligible  without 
XX.  12.  She  was  Abram's  half-sister,  of  the  same  father,  but 
not   of  the    same    mother.^     Nahor    married    in    Milcah  his 

"•  V.  Baudissin  also  transfers  it  to  Northern  Mesopotamia  {Theol  LZ.  1880, 
Col.  379). 

3  In  such  marriages  with  sisters  among  the  Shemites  are  still  to  be  seen, 
according  to  the  researches  of  the  Dutchman  Wilken  and  the  Scotchman  Rob. 
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brother's  dauQ-liter,  both  marriaf^es  beiiiGr  accordinjT  to  sub- 
sequent  Jewish  law,  but  not  according  to  contemporary 
opinion,  incestuous.  It  is  evident  that  Milcah  is  mentioned 
because  Rebecca  the  wife  of  Isaac  was  descended  from  her. 
Hence  it  is  needless  to  show^  (Wellh.  Dillni.)  that  ver.  20 
and  xxii.  20-24  are  from  the  same  pen.  The  verse  indeed 
prepares  also  for  xvii.  15,  while  to  Iscah  there  is  no  further 
reference.^  Was  she  Lot's  sister  and  perhaps  his  wife  (so 
Ew.),  and  hence  the  ancestress  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites? 
Sarai's  childlessness  is  already  expressly  dwelt  on,  ver.  30  : 
And  Sarai  ivas  barren  ;  she  had  no  child.  Wellh.  Dillm,  think 
this  statement  premature  in  this  place,  but  it  is  not  so ;  for  it 
states  that  Abram  was  childless  when  he  migrated  from  Ur 
by  way  of  Harran  to  Canaan,  lb)  is  aira^  7^7/3-,  for  in  2  Sam. 
vi.  23  the  reading  vacillates  between  ^/^^  and  ^p\  (from 
"'S'J  =  ^5*3)-  The  call  of  God  to  Abram  had  not  yet  gone  forth 
when  his  transference  from  Chaldiea  to  Canaan  was  already 
being  prepared  for  by  God's  providence,  ver.  31  :  And 
Terah  took  Abram  his  son,  and  Lot  the  son  of  Haran,  his 
[jrandson,  and  Sarai  his  daughter-in-law,  Abvam's  wife,  and 
they  went  with  them  from  Ur  Casdim,  to  go  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  they  came  to  Harran,  and  settled  there.  There 
is  no  way  of  satisfactorily  dealing  with  the  ^^^  ^i<V*l.  To 
translate,  with  Knobel :  they  went  with  each  other,  is  for- 
bidden by  the  fact  that  the  suffix  may  indeed  have  a 
reflexive,  but  not  a  reciprocal  meaning.  If  it  is  explained : 
Terah  and  Abram  with  Lot  and  Sarai  (Eashi),  or  vice  versa : 
Lot  and  Sarai  with  Terah  and  Abram  (Keil),  it  cannot  be  per- 
ceived why  they  who  departed  are  thus  halved.     And  if  the 

Smith  (see  NolJeke  in  DMZ.  xl.  148  sqq.),  traces  of  tlie  niatriarcliate  once 
prevailiug  among  them,  and  according  to  which  only  descent  from  the  same 
mother  was,  as  blood-relationship  proper,  valid  for  matrimonial  and  hereditary 
riglits. 

^  We  dispense  with  determining  the  meaning  of  the  two  names,  but  this 
much  is  certain,  that  ,13^0  decidedly  comes  from  'fp'O  =  to  counsel  (whence 
the  king  as  counsellor  and  decider,  v^'V,  has  his  name),  n3D^  from  HDD  or 
T\2^,  to  behold. 

2  A 
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Dr>{^  is  referred  to  the  unmentioned  members  of  the  family,  or 
to  the  bond-servants  (xii.  5)  of  those  mentioned,  or  if  on  the 
other  hand  these  are  made  the  subject,  and  onx  referred  to 
the  four,  no  cause  is  stated  and  therefore  no  justification 
afforded  for  so  doing.  The  text  is  probably  corrupt  (Olsh. 
Schrad.  Dillm.),  and  originally  was  DriN  N*>**1 :  and  he,  Terah, 
went  with  them  (Syr.),  or  DHX  5<vi>T :  he,  Terah,  led  them 
forth  (LXX.  Sam.  Jer.),  which  is  the  more  suitable,  since 
the  1  of  1NV''1,  which  has  got  into  the  wrong  place,  is  thus 
also  explained.  Then  too  is  the  question  set  at  rest  as 
to  whether  Nahor  (whose  name  the  Samar.  inserts)  went 
with  them.  He  did  not  go  with  them,  but  started  after- 
wards, for  the  extreme  point  of  this  journey  was  Harran, 
and  there  we  afterwards  find  (comp.  xxvii.  43  w^ith  xxiv. 
10)  Bethuel  and  Laban,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Nahor. 
The  migration  of  the  Terahites  may  be  connected  with  that 
northward  tending  movement  of  nations  from  the  Persian  Sea 
{DMZ.  xxvii.  419),  to  which  belongs  also  the  emigration  of 
the  Canaanites  (see  on  x.  6).  The  narrative  however  mani- 
fests here  no  interest  in  the  history  of  the  nations,  but  only 
an  interest  in  individuals  concerned  in  the  history  of  redemp- 
tion.     Harran  (Heb.  with  compensatory  lengthening  l"jn,  Arab. 

,^^5^,  Xappav  TTj^  MeaoTTOTafila^i  in  Joseph. ;  Har-ra-nu  on 

inscriptions)  is  the  place  where  the  great  roads  divide,  con- 
veniently situated  for  trade  (pn,  from  V  "in,  to  be  narrow, 
like  the  English  strait)  in  North-western  Mesopotamia.  It 
was  praised  by  Josh.  {Ant.  xx.  2.  3)  as  fertile,  especially 
in  Amomum,  and  its  site  is  still  marked  by  ruins  south- 
east of  Edessa  (Orfa).  It  is  the  Kdppai,  Carrce,  in  whose 
neighbourhood  Crassus  and  Caracalla  met  with  their  ruin  in 
their  expeditions  against  the  Parthians,  and  it  subsequently 
formed  the  border-town  of  the  Grseco-Byzantine  kingdom, 
the  walls  of  which  were  rebuilt  by  Justinian.  It  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Sabians  or  Harranians  (described  by  Chwolson, 
1856),  who  possessed  there  a  sanctuary  dedicated  to  the  moon- 
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god,  which  they  traced  back  to  Abraham.  Here  Terah  died, 
ver.  32  :  A?id  the  days  of  Terah  iverc  tico  hiLiidred  and  five  years, 
and  Terah  died  in  Harran.  When  the  direction  subsequently 
went  forth  to  Abram,  xii.  1,  to  go  to  the  land  that  God  would 
show  him,  the  death  of  Terah  appears  to  have  meanwhile 
taken  place.  The  Samar.  changes  this  appearance  into  reality 
by  diminishing  the  duration  of  Terah's  life  to  145  years.  In 
the  Hebrew  text  however  it  is  200  years  ;  and  if  Terah  was 
70  when  he  begat  Abrani  (xi.  26),  and  the  latter  left  Harran 
at  the  age  of  75  (xii.  4),  Terah  was  then  145  years  old,  and 
if  he  lived  to  be  205,  survived  the  separation  60  years. 
Jerome  tries  to  make  use  of  the  expedient  of  dating  the  75 
years  of  Abram,  not  from  his  birth,  but  from  his  preservation 
from  the  furnace,  this  being,  as  it  were,  his  new  birth.  Others 
(e.g.  Meusel's  Kirchliches  HL.),  by  making  Abram,  in  opposi- 
tion to  ver.  26,  the  youngest  son  of  Terah,  and  born  in  his 
130th  5^ear.  But  the  difficulty  so  violently  got  rid  of  does 
not,  on  due  consideration,  exist  at  all.  The  reason  that 
Terah's  death  is  related  before  Abram's  call,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  custom  observed  in  Genesis,  of  entirely  setting  aside 
secondary  individuals  and  matters  for  the  sake  of  being  able 
to  devote  uninterrupted  attention  to  the  chief  person  and 
chief  matter.  For  Terah's  importance  with  respect  to  the 
history  of  redemption  is  absorbed  in  his  being  the  father  of 
Abram,  and  dies  out  from  the  time  that  the  new  be^inninir, 
to  which  Abraham  is  appointed,  comes  upon  the  scene.  In 
the  speech  of  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  4  (as  also  in  Philo,  i.  461, 
Mang.),  the  succession  of  the  narrative  is  taken  for  the  succes- 
sion of  events. 

The  patriarchal  history  begins  with  ch.  xii.  The  result  of 
the  separation  of  languages  was  the  origin  of  nations,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  origin  of  heathenism.  Idolatry  took 
possession  of  the  line  of  Shem  also,  and  especially  of  the 
Terahites,  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14.  It  was  shown  that  neither 
the  remembrance  of  the  primitive  revelation  which  they  took 
with  them  at  the  dispersion,  nor  tlie  law  written  in  their  hearts, 
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was  capable  of  securiDg  the  continuance  of  the  true  know- 
ledge of  God.  If  grace  would  prevent  mankind  from  becoming 
entirely  a  massa  perdita,  it  must  separate  one  man,  who  has 
preserved  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  make  him  and  his 
race  the  depositaries  of  the  pure  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His 
redemptive  revelation.  This  one  was  Abraham,  the  ^^^  of 
Isa.  li.  2,  Mai.  ii.  15,  who  is  called  to  be  the  pl^a  dyta  of 
Israel,  the  mediator  nation  for  mankind.  What  was  needed 
on  the  part  of  Abraham,  if  he  was  to  receive  into  himself 
the  fundamental  new  beginning,  and  to  be  serviceable  to  it, 
was  above  all  things  faith,  and  he  became  in  effect  the  man 
of  world-conquering  faith,  as  Isaac  was  the  man  of  quietly 
enduring  faith,  and  Jacob  the  man  of  wrestling  faith.  He 
stands  typically  at  the  head  of  the  patriarchal  triad,  for  in 
Isaac  Abraham's  loving  endurance,  and  in  Jacob  Abraham's 
hopeful  wrestling,  are  but  repeated.  In  Abraham  faith  shows 
itself  in  the  whole  plenipotence  of  its  individual  elements, 
and  he  is  hence  irarrip  irdvTcov  twi^  irtaTevovTcov,  the  ancestor 
of  Israel  and  the  model  of  all  believers. 

The  life  of  Abraham  is  comprised  under  the  title  n!?N 
mn  nnbin,  and  reaches  from  xi.  22  to  xxv.  18.  When  Ewald, 
not  recognising  the  decadal  plan  of  Genesis,  asserts  {Jahrh. 
iv.  p.  40)  that  a  title  concerning  Abraham  corresponding  to 
the  titles  concerning  Isaac,  xxv.  19,  and  Jacob,  xxxvii.  2,  is 
missing  after  ch.  xi.,  and  when  Hupfeld  {Qudlcii,  p.  18)  thinks 
tliere  is  no  other  answer  to  the  question,  why  there  is  no 
title  Dninx  nil^in  rh^,  than  that  "  this  deficiency  may  at  all 
events  be  explained,"  this  rests  upon  a  misconception  of  the 
true  sense  of  the  formula.  The  nili'in  of  Terali  intend  to  give 
the  history  of  Abraham,  and  they  make  us  expect  it,  because 
the  importance  of  Terah  in  the  history  of  redemption  consists 
in  his  being  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  because  the  impulse, 
given  according  to  God's  providence  (xi.  31)  by  him,  goes  on 
iu  Abraham.  The  history  which  commences  from  him  is 
concentrated  in  Abraham.  The  experiences  of  Abraham  form 
the  essential  and  central   contents   of   the  Toledoth  of  Terah, 
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which  close  as  genealogically  at  xxv.    1-10   as   they    begin 
genealogically  at  xi.  27-32. 

It  is  between  this  commencement  and  close  that  the  history 
of  Abraham  advances  in  four  periods,  the  commencements  of 
which  form  the  most  prominent  events  in  the  life  of  Abraham, 
and  are  very  important  occurrences  in  the  history  of  redemp- 
tion. The  first  period,  chs.  xii.-xiv.,  begins  with  the  call  of 
Abraham  and  his  departure  for  the  land  of  promise ;  the 
second,  chs.  xv.-xvi.,  with  the  promise  of  an  heir  and  the  sealing 
of  Abraham's  faith  by  a  covenant ;  the  third,  chs.  xvii.-xxi., 
w^th  the  change  of  his  name  and  the  institution  of  the  sign 
of  the  covenant;  the  fourth,  chs.  xxii.— xxv.  11,  with  the  great 
trial  of  Abraham's  faith  and  the  confirmation  of  the  promises 
to  him  after  he  had  proved  faithful.  The  grounds  of  this 
division  are  furnished  by  the  facts  of  the  history ;  the  first 
and  fourth  parts  are  also  marked  off,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  them,  by  externally  similar  commence- 
ments, XV.  1,  xxii.  1. 

The  Toledoth  frame  is  by  Q  {A).  Chs.  xvii.  and  xxii.  are 
whole  and  larger  sections  by  this  writer,  xix.  29  is  an 
example  of  a  certainly  recognisable  fragment  from  this  source. 
The  redactor  (R)  had  Q  and  had  JE  before  him,  and  these 
two  last,  as  it  seems,  already  combined  into  a  single  whole. 
The  main  portion  of  the  history  of  Abraham,  which  is  worked 
into  the  Elohistic  frame,  is  derived  from  J  (C),  at  least  the 
sections  xii.  1-8,  9-20,  chs.  xviii.-xix.,  ch.  xxiv.,  certainly  are 
so.  Since  Hupf.  (Quellen,  p.  168),  ch.  xx.  (Abraham  in 
Gerar),  together  with  xxi.  22  sqq.  (the  treaty  with  Abimelech), 
has  been  regarded  as  the  first  certainly  recognisable  portion 
of  the  second  Elohist.  For  the  rest,  the  analysis  into  J,  F, 
and  B  must  be  content  with  not  going  beyond  bare  pro- 
bability. 

The  history  of  Abraham  and  of  the  patriarchs  in  general 
gives  an  impression  of  being  an  account  of  actual  persons  with 
distinct  individuality  who  lived  on  in  the  national  tradition, 
and  of  personal  experiences  consistent  with  the  circumstances 
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of  the  times,  and  never  appearing  by  their  incredibility  and 
want  of  moderation  to  be  a  poetic  recasting  of  perceptions  and 
thoughts  into  histories.  According  to  Goldziher  {Dcr  Mythos 
lei  den  Hchrderii,  1876),  Abram  is  the  starry  heavens,  and  "  the 
smiling  one  (pn^^)  whom  the  exalted  father  intended  to  slay, 
or  as  it  may  have  originally  run,  actually  slew,  is  the  smiling 
day,  or  more  precisely,  the  smiling  evening  sky,  which  in 
its  struggle  with  the  night  sky  comes  off  the  loser  and  is 
defeated."  The  utterly  unfounded  expedient  of  an  actual 
slaying,  which  alone  makes  this  explanation  by  a  nature-myth 
possible,  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  A  pendant  is 
furnished  by  Grill's  {Die  Erzvdter  der  Mensclilieit,  1875) 
explanation  of  the  death  of  the  other  spies  while  Joshua  and 
Caleb  remained  alive.  "  In  this  history,"  he  says,  "  the 
original  myth  seems  to  have  described  the  speedy  disappear- 
ance of  the  stars  at  the  break  of  day  and  the  contempora- 
neous and  certain  rising  of  the  cool  morning  breeze ;  Caleb 
is  one  of  the  two  dogs  comprising  the  duality  of  the  morning 
and  evening  breezes."  Grill  is  distinguished  from  Goldziher 
by  his  ascribing  Sanscrit  as  their  mother  tongue  to  the  primi- 
tive Hebrew  people,  and  seeing  in  the  histories  of  the 
patriarchs,  nay,  even  in  those  of  the  Judges  also,  transformed 
Sanscrit  myths.  Jul.  Popper  {Der  Ursprung  des  Mo7iotlieismus, 
1879)  treads  another  path  in  an  essentially  similar  spirit. 
Abram  is  to  him  Heaven,  which  was  reverenced  by  the  most 
ancient  Semites,  their  oldest  deity  like  Djdus-jntar,  the 
heaven -father  of  the  ancient  Indians.  Dozy  {Israeliten  zii 
Mekka,  1864)  moreover  turns  to  account  Isa.  li.  1  sq.  to 
prove  that  Abram  was  originally  an  object  of  worship  and 
indeed  a  stone  fetish  like  the  Ka'ba,  the  black  stone  of  Mecca, 
and  Sara  consequently  the  cave  in  which  it  lay.  Hitzig 
{Gesch.  i.  41  sq.)  thinks  that  because  Abram  sojourned  in 
Egypt  his  name  ought  to  be  explained  from  the  Koptic  ape, 
head,  top,  Latin  apex,  and  the  Kopt.  romi,  man :  he  is  the 
man  who  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  beginning 
for  a  new  development.     All  these  are  wild  imaginations,  on 
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whose  adornment  much  learning  has  been  squandered,  but 
which  are  utterly  devoid  of  any  exact  scientific  proof. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  history  of  tlie  patriarchs  in 
its  present  form  may  be  in  part  the  product  of  some  legendary 
or  even  mythic  formation.  But  before  we  can  acknowledge 
the  possible  as  the  actual,  we  require  proofs  that  legend  has 
here  as  there  independently  given  shape  to  originally  historical 
material,  or  that  myth  has  historically  incorporated  certain 
ideas  or  abstractions.  Many  names  of  tribal  ancestors  in  the 
genealogies  in  Genesis  being  without  doubt  only  ideal  and  not 
real  unities,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  possible  that  Abraham 
should  also  be  such  an  eponymous  hero.  In  this  sense  it  is 
that  Stade  asserts  (GescJi.  127  sq.)  that  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob  and  Joseph  are  tribal  heroes,  Jacob  and  Joseph  also 
names  of  tribes ;  and  further,  that  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob 
were  worshipped  at  renowned  sanctuaries,  among  which  that 
of  Abraham  was  the  least  famous.  Also,  that  the  Israelites 
either  derived  from  the  Canaanites  the  heroic  figure  honoured 
and  celebrated  in  these  places,  or  localized  a  Hebrew  one 
there  ;  but  in  either  case  a  pre-Egyptian  sojourn  of  Israelite 
families  in  the  land  west  of  Jordan  is  out  of  question,  and  a 
sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt  previous  to  their  migration  in  the 
first  place  to  the  country  east  of  Jordan  cannot  be  admitted. 
To  prove  the  share  which  the  myth  has  in  the  history  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  he  himself  constructs  a  mythic  history  of 
most  peculiar  invention,  built  up  upon  the  most  daring  denials. 
For  him  the  patriarchal  preliminary  stage  of  the  IMosaic  religion 
has  no  existence.  The  epoch-making  act  of  Moses  was  the 
introduction  of  the  worship  of  Jahveh  as  a  tribal  god,  and  this 
he  derived  from  the  Arabian  Kenites.  A  fancy  picture  upon 
such  a  tabula  rasa  is  not  history  saved  but  history  ruined. 

How  much  more  moderate,  and  therefore  much  more 
interesting,  are  the  results  at  which  Dillmann  arrives,  though 
he  starts  from  the  "  now  self-intelligible  premiss,"  that  the 
narratives  concerning  the  patriarchs  belong  not  to  history 
strictly  so   called,  but  to   the   region  of  legend.     For — and 
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this  he  places  foremost  among  the  tokens  of  the  legendary — 
there  is  no  single  nation  on  earth  to  whom  their  true  ancestor 
can  be  historically  assigned,  and  nations  in  general  are  not 
formed  after  the  manner  of  a  family,  but  grow  together  from 
all  sorts  of  materials  (comp.  also  Popper,  ibid.  p.  110,  and 
elsewhere).  This  must  be  conceded,  but  the  nation  appointed 
to  be  the  vehicle  and  mediator  of  the  revealed  religion  is,  as 
is  emphasized  throughout  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
{e.g.  Deut.  xxxii.  6),  no  mere  formation  of  nature,  and  the 
unique  is  just  what  might  be  expected  in  the  manner  in 
which  this  nation  originated,  assuming  indeed  that  a  sphere 
of  grace  above  that  of  nature,  and  therefore  a  sphere  of  the 
supernatural  government  of  God  above  that  of  natural  law,  is 
acknowledged.  Besides,  the  migration  of  the  Terahites  is 
already  more  than  a  mere  fact  of  family  history  (see  on  xi.  31). 
And  a  shepherd-prince  like  Abraham,  who  can  bring  into  the 
field  hundreds  of  bondmen  regarded  as  incorporated  into  his 
family,  is  even  on  that  account  developing  into  a  tribe. 
It  is  in  this  manner  at  least  that  many  prominent  tribes 
among  the  South-African  Bantus  have  originated  from  some 
chief,  and  in  conjunction  with  him.  And  the  family  of  Jacob 
which  settled  in  Egypt,  which  as  a  consanguineous  kindred 
numbered  only  seventy  souls,  grew  there  into  a  nation,  not 
merely  from  itself  alone,  but  by  the  reception  of  all  sorts  of 
foreign  materials.  Nature  and  grace  co-operated.  If  the  factor 
of  grace  is  deducted,  Israel  is,  according  to  Amos  ix.  7,  Ezek. 
xvi.  3,  in  its  origin  and  composition  a  nation  like  any  other. 


THE  CALL  OF  ABRAHAM,  AND  HIS  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  LAND  OF 
PROMISE,  XIL  1-9. 

This  first  portion  of  the  first  section  of  Abraham's  life 
relates  the  event  which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  life  when 
well-stricken  in  years,  and  began  to  make  it  a  fundamental 
component  in  the  history  of  redemption.      It  is  derived  from 
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J,  but  completed  in  4?),  5,  from  Q.  Abram  hears  the  voice  of 
God,  ver.  1  :  And  Jahvch  said  to  Abram  :  Get  thee  out  from 
thy  country  and  thy  home  and  thy  father's  house,  into  the  land 
that  I  will  shoio  thee.  We  must  not  conceive  of  this  speaking 
of  God  to  Abraham  as  external ;  he  heard  the  voice  of  God 
within  him,  in  the  inmost  depth  of  his  soul,  which  the 
New  Testament  calls  Trvev/jta  rod  vo6^,  and  to  which  man 
must  ever  retire  if  he  would  hear  the  voice  of  God.  The 
scene  of  this  chiefly  internal  occurrence  was,  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Toledoth  of  Terah,  as  we  now  have  them, 
Harran  (4?>,  xi.  316)  ;  but  the  speech  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  2), 
and  many  expositors  who  are  not  influenced  by  it  {e/j. 
Kimchi),  assume  that  the  narrative  reaches  back  to  the  time 
when  the  family  of  Abram  still  dwelt  in  Ur  Casdim,  and 
according  to  the  prevailing  view  (xv.  7 ;  Neh.  ix.  7)  the 
Divine  intervention  certainly  dates  thence.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  of  late  an  inclination  to  entirely  expunge  lis 
nnbo  from  the  previous  history  of  Israel.^  This  is  apparently 
favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  Abram,  who  is  here 
enjoined  to  leave  ps  and  m^iD,  in  ch.  xxiv.  designates 
Mesopotamia  (Harran)  not  only  as  im^lDl  IVis,  ver.  4,  but 
also  as  imi^in  pN*,  ver.  7,  which  is,  according  also  to  xxxi. 
3,  13,  one  and  the  same.  If  the  words  are  pressed,  Abraham 
really  states  himself,  xxiv.  7,  to  have  been  born  in  Harran  ; 
Reggio  harmonizes  the  apparently  discrepant  statements  by 
assuming  that  the  family  of  Terah  made  only  a  temporary 
sojourn  in  Ur  Casdim,  but  that  their  proper  dwelling-place, 
D^iVO,  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  was  Mesopotamia.  Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing is  a  better  expedient,  viz.  that  while  im^lD  ps  in  its 
strict  sense  means  the  land  of  a  man's  birtli,  as  undoubtedly, 
xi.  28,  im^ici  i^ns  does  a  man's  country  and  birthplace,  like 
xxxii.  9,  but  that  both  expressions  then  denote  in  a  general 
way  tlie  native   land   and   home,  i.e.  the  country  and   place, 

1  Ed.  Meyer  however  says  in  the  Deufschen  Rundschau,  18S7,  4,  p.  35  ; 
"  Babylonia  is  esteemed  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  home  from  which  their  ancestors 
migrated." 
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where  dwell  the  father  and  dependants  of  the  speaker,  and 
where  he  has  himself  taken  root,  though  his  cradle  may  not 
have  stood  there.  Harran  was  a  second  home  to  Abram  by- 
reason  of  the  settlement  of  his  family  there,  though  he  was 
not  himself  born  in  the  place.  LXX.  (Acts  vii.  2)  translate 
^n*ipi?30i^  Kal  eK  tt}?  (7vyy€V€La<i  <rov ;  but  though  ni^lD,  blood- 
relationship,  Esth.  viii.  6,  may  mean,  as  at  Esth.  ii.  10,  20, 
descent,  and  Gen.  xlviii.  6,  posterity,  it  yet  has  in  com- 
bination with  *]ViSD  a  local  sense  (birth-place,  home).  The 
land  which  Jahveh  has  in  mind  for  Abram  is  as  yet  left 
indefinite.  The  pilgrimage  which  he  is  to  enter  upon  is  a 
work  of  faith,  which,  renouucing  self  and  every  creature,  obeys 
the  Divine  impulse  and  direction.  With  this  obedience  is 
combined  the  fulfilment  of  great  promises,  ver.  2  :  And  I  will 
make  of  thee  a  great  nation  and  hless  thee  and  make  thy  name 
great,  and  he  thou  a  blessing.  The  Divine  address  advances 
from  simple  futures  through  the  cohortative  to  the  imperative, 
as  the  strongest  expression  of  the  Divine  purpose  of  grace — 
mhjeh  herachah  is  a  recapitulatory  inference  from  the  preceding 
promises :  he  becomes  a  blessing  in  himself  and  to  others,  in 
that  God  blesses  him  and  makes  his  name  great,  so  that  he 
is  universally  acknowledged  and  esteemed  as  blessed  (Zech. 
viii.  13  ;  comp.  Isa.  xix.  24).  The  verse  divider  stands  in 
the  right  place.  Abram  becomes  a  source  of  blessing,  from 
whom  the  blessing  with  which  he  is  himself  filled  flows 
onwards.  The  personal  blessing  imparted  to  him  has  a 
universal  purpose.  How  it  is  to  go  forth  from  Abram  to 
others  is  told,  ver.  3  :  And  I  will  hless  them  that  hless  thee, 
and  curse  him  that  despiseth  thee,  and  in  thee  shall  all  fa^nilies 
of  the  earth  hless  themselves.  The  Targums  falsely  translate 
^3,  i^o^ter  te ;  it  means  in  te  ^per  te,  not  merely  secondary 
cause,  but  mediatorship.  Abram  becomes  a  mediator  of 
blessings  for  those  in  his  neighbourhood,  in  that  they,  while 
acknowledging  him  as  blessed  of  God,  are  themselves  blessed, 
and  for  those  remote  in  time  or  place,  in  that  the  report  of 
Abram's    blessing   impels   them   to   desire   to   share   it.      <?i? 
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(prop,  vilipcndcrc)  was  the  more  appropriate  word  for  the 
blasphemous  cursing  of  men,  "Ti^J  (on  which  see  rem.  on  iii.  14) 
for  the  judicial  infliction  of  a  curse  on  the  part  of  God.  And 
how  significant  is  it,  that  they  who  bless  are  spoken  of  in  the 
plural,  and  they  who  curse  only  in  the  singular  !  They  who 
curse  are  only  individuals  who  isolate  themselves  from  that 
humanity  which  is  destined  to  inherit  the  blessing.  In  Zh 
the  development  of  the  mediatorship  of  blessing  awarded  to 
the  patriarch  is  continued.  The  thought  here  expressed  being 
however,  the  Kipli.  is  understood,  already  intimated  in  ver.  2, 
we  cannot  agree  with  Kautzsch  and  Kohler,  that  the  reflexive 
meaning :  they  shall  bless  themselves  in  (with)  thee,  produces 
a  tautology.  The  series  of  these  promises  which  is  Jahvistic 
throughout  is:  xii.  3,  xviii.  18,  xxii.  18,  xxvi.  4,  xxviii.  14. 
In  these  parallels  to  our  passage  we  have  in  the  place  of  ^3, 
now  ^y"!!3,  now  "^Vin^  "^3,  and  in  the  place  of  the  thrice 
repeated  Niphal  ^31:1:1,  the  Hithpad  ^^^^^^m  twice,  xxii.  18, 
xxvi.  4.  The  change  shows  that  the  Niphal  is  meant  to  be 
taken  in  a  reflexive  sense,  though  Kimchi  (and  also  Aben  Ezra) 
thinks  he  must  take  the  Hithpa.  reflexively  and  the  Nipli. 
passively,  but  only  because,  as  Efodi  (1403)  justly  points  out, 
he  misconceives  the  originally  reflexive  nature  of  the  Niph. 
Since  the  language  possesses  in  "ni^  an  unambiguous  passive 
of  I"!?,  e.g.  Num.  xxii.  6,  Ps.  xxxvii.  22,  the  Niph.  occurring 
only  in  this  promise  will  be  the  synonym  of  the  Hithpa.  with 
which  it  is  exchanged.  The  iveuXoyr^drjaovrat  of  the  LXX. 
adopted  in  the  New  Testament  (comp.  Wisd.  xliv.  21)  does 
not  decide  the  question.  The  Hithpa.  has  the  meaning  of  an 
operation  of  the  subject  upon  itself.  It  means  to  wish 
oneself  a  blessing,  Dent.  xxix.  19,  with  3,  to  wish  oneself 
the  blessing  which  proceeds  from  any  one :  r])n^2,  Isn. 
Ixv.  16,  Jer.  iv.  2,  or  which  any  one  possesses,  xlviii.  20,  or 
both  at  once ;  viz.  which  any  one  possesses  and  causes,  Ps. 
Ixxii.  17  (compare  the  passages  in  an  opposite  sense,  Ps. 
cii.  9  ;  Isa.  Ixv.  15  ;  Jer.  xxix.  22).  We  accordingly  explain 
the  Niph.  also :  God  will  bless  those  whom  Abraham  blesses, 
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and  it  sliall  come  to  pass  that  at  last  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  shall  wish  and  seek  to  participate  in  the  blessing  of 
which  he  is  the  vehicle,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say  that 
they  shall  be  actually  blessed  in  him.  For  that  God  will 
bless  those  who  recognise  Abram  as  blessed  and  rejoice  in 
his  blessing,  immediately  precedes,  and  the  henedictio  voti  et 
dcsiderii  and  the  henedictio  rci  et  effectus  are  always  according 
to  the  order  of  salvation  involved  in  each  other.  The  seed 
of  the  patriarchs  is  Israel  (Ps.  cv.  6),  which  according  to  Isa. 
xix.  24,  Zech.  viii.  13,  comp.  Jer.  iv.  2,  is  to  be  a  blessing 
for  the  whole  earth,  but  it  reaches  its  climax  in  Messiah  the 
King,  Ps.  Ixxii.  17 — Jesus  the  Christ  is  the  aim  of  both  the 
seed  of  the  patriarch,  Gal.  iii.  16,  and  of  the  woman,  iii.  15. 

The  first  act  of  Abram's  obedient  faith,  ver.  4  :  And  Ahram 
went,  as  Jahveh  commanded  him,  and  Lot  v)ent  with  him,  and 
Ahram  ivas  seventy  -five  years  old  when  he  departed  from 
Harran.  Here  is  at  once  seen  the  true  nature  of  Abram, 
which  makes  him  the  father  of  all  believers.  Jahveh  has 
commanded,  he  replies  by  the  obedience  of  faith,  he  acts 
blindly  according  to  God's  directions,  commending  himself  to 
His  guidance.  His  age  is  so  exactly  stated,  because  of  the 
new  period  in  the  history  of  salvation  which  dates  from  this 
point.  A  more  exact  statement  of  those  who  went  with  him, 
ver.  0  :  And  Ahram  took  Sarai  his  wife  and  Lot  his  hrothers 
son,  and  all  their  property  which  they  had  made  their  oivn 
and  the  souls  they  had  gotten  in  LLarran,  and  they  departed  to 
go  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  came  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 
The  mode  of  expression  is  quite  like  xlvi.  6,  and  especially 
like  xxxvi.  6  (comp.  nb'y,  xxxi.  1).  The  living  and  personal 
are  distinguished  from  the  dead  and  material  possessions  by 
K'S3  and  5riD"|/  the  denominative  K^bi  (to  acquire)  is  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  exclusively  in  Q.  ^^\  means  the  persons 
of  the  slaves  (comp.  Lev.  xxii.  11  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13) ;  the  slave 

^  Paul  Haupt  combines  this  word,  Ass.  rukusu,  with  {^'^i  (Xt^"3"l),  i^  the 

assumed  original  meaning  riding  animal,  and  in  property  consisting  of  such 
{Hebraka,  1887,  p.  110). 
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is  in  Llie  Israelite  view  more  than  res,  tlie  Ulpianic  scrims  vd 
animal  aliiul  could  not  be  said,  for  the  slave  too  is  Ci'iN^  Num. 
xvi.  32.  Abrani  and  those  who  followed  him  went  to  Canaan, 
while  Terah,  who  at  first  also  intended  to  accompany  them, 
remained  behind  in  Harran.  Entrance  into  Canaan,  ver.  6  : 
And  Ahram.  went  tkronyh  the  land  as  far  as  the  place  of  Siclicm, 
as  far  as  the  TereUnth  of  Moreh,  and  the  Canaanite  -was  then 
in  the  land.  Without  knowing  that  Canaan  was  the  land 
intended  by  Jahveh,  he  passed  through  it  to  the  quarter  of 
tlie  subsequent  Sichem  (xxxiv.  2)  (C3*u^  Dipo,  like  Ex.  iii.  8,  J, 
therefore  not  like  the  Arab,  malum,  holy  phace),  on  which 
account  Eupolemus  says  (in  Eus.  ix.  17),  ^evtadipai  avrov 
vTTo  TToXeo)^  lepov  'ApyapL^iv,  and  indeed  as  far  as  to  the  tere- 
binth, or  according  to  Deut.  xi.  30,  the  terebinths,  of  Moreh, 
where  he  rested.  The  LXX.  has  for  b^i^,  xiv.  6,  ^bi^,  xxxv.  4, 
and  npx,  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  T€p6^Lv6o<; ;  and  for  )1^n  (without 
difference  of  vocalization),  Bpv<;,  oak  (like  Syr.  Saad.),  for  which 
may  be  cited  that  Josh.  xix.  33,  Judg.  iv.  11,  interchange  ji^'i^ 
and  |V^?,  but  against  it,  that  px,  Judg.  ix.  6,  certainly  denotes 
the  same  tree  as,  xxxv.  4,  npx,  and  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  HaJN.  Now 
the  meaning  oak  being  secured  to  fiv^  by  |f9  ''^)^^,  and  also 
the  meaning  terebinth  to  ^p^^  by  Isa.  vi.  13,  we  range  P^x  and 
^"^  with  npt^  as  three  names  of  the  terebinth,  and  n^^N*  with 
P?>>  as  two  names  of  the  oak ;  hence  the  vocalization  in  one  of 
each  of  the  two  passages.  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  Judg.  ix.  6,  and 
Josh.  xix.  33,  Judg.  iv.  11,  is  inaccurate.  Perhaps  the 
appellation  itself  vacillated  (like  that  of  lead  and  tin,  of 
basalt  and  iron),  for  the  native  evergreen  oak  species  of  Asia 
and  North  Africa  and  the  terebinths  resemble  each  other  in 
the  greyish  green  of  their  foliage  and  in  their  furrowed  dark 
grey  barks,  and  the  appellations  n^N,  p^x  V  ^s,  JT  (comp. 
jy  suit  both  trees  in  respect  of  their  strong  trunks  and 
hard  wood.  In  Aramaic  ]y^  has  become  the  word  for  a  tree 
in  general,  as  Bpv<;  also  is  said  to  have  originally  designated 
Trap  ^v\ov  Kal  S^vSpov,  and  has  returned  to  this  general 
meaningr  in    the   Gothic,    Anglo  -  Saxon,   Old   Northern   and 
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English  (tree)}  The  remark,  6&,  means  to  say,  that  the 
country,  and  indeed  the  inland  part,  was  not  without  owners 
and  inhabitants.  Hence  Abram  was  wandering  about  in  it 
as  a  stranger,  and  could  not  as  yet  call  a  foot's-breadth  of  it 
his  own.  The  TK  points  to  a  subsequent  alteration  of  this 
state  of  things.  That  it  had  come  to  pass  in  the  time  of  the 
narrator  does  not,  though  probable,  necessarily  result  from 
the  TN* ;  this  probability  however  becomes  a  certainty  through 
the  fact  that  all  the  three  sources  from  which  the  Pentateuch 
is  compiled  belong  to  the  period  after  the  taking  possession 
of  the  land.  The  land  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Canaanites, 
but  Abram  was  in  spirit  to  see  in  it  his  inheritance,  ver.  7  : 
And  Jaliveh  apiMared  to  Ahram,  and  said:  To  thy  seed  will 
I  give  this  land ;  and  there  he  huilt  an  altar  to  Jahveh,  who 
appeared  unto  hini.  This  is,  apart  from  iii.  8,  the  first 
Theophany  related  in  Holy  Scripture.  Here  for  the  first 
time  is  the  revelation  of  God  accompanied  by  His  rendering 
Himself  visible.  This  word  of  God  at  the  terebinth  of 
Moreh  is  the  first  foundation  of  Israel's  legal  right  to  Canaan. 
From  that  time  forth  Abram  knew  that  Canaan  was  the 
Promised  Land,  and  he  erected  upon  the  soil,  hallowed  by  the 
appearing  and  promise  of  God,  an  altar  as  a  memorial  con- 
secrated to  him  (see  the  art.  "  Altar  "  in  Eiehm's  HW.).  He 
could  not  however  remain  at  this  place  of  revelation  ;  the  great 
household  and  quantity  of  cattle  for  which  the  nomadic  chief 
had  to  provide  required  change  of  settlement,  ver.  8 :  And 
he  went  forth  from  thence  to  the  mountain  cast  of  Bethel  and 
'pitched  his  tent,  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Ai  on  the  east,  and  hailt 
there  an  altar  to  Jahveh  and  preached  the  name  of  Jahveh. 
The  expression  P^V*1,  he  made  a  start,  started  again,  occurs 
with  VE*1  only  here  and  xxvi.  22.  "^"i^^  for  vHfJ  is  the  much 
older  manner  of  writing  the  suffix  contracted  from  ahu.     He 

^  In  the  Targnms  (Samar.  Jer.)  }"i~){<  (^'•5^,  xiv.  6)  is,  like  7y3  in  naniey  of 
places,  translated  by -it»>iio  (plain);  see  Dillmanu,  "  On  Baal  with  the  feminine 
article  {h  BcictX),"  p.  19  of  the  separate  impression  cf  this  Academical  Discourse 
taken  from  the  collection  of  the  Discourses  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of 
Sciences. 
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pitched  so  that  Bethel  (the  subsequently  so-called  ^^?^^3  every- 
where, according  to  the  IMasorah,  as  e.g.  in  tlie  ancient  French 
Codex  in  the  Leipsic  town  library,  to  be  written  as  one  word) 
lay  on  the  west  and  'Ai  on  the  east,  for  Bethel  and  'Ai  are 
neighbouring  places,  Ezra  ii.  28  ;  the  former,  tlie  present  Bettn, 
lay  east  of  'Ai,  the  latter  therefore  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  present  large  village  of  Dcr  Dhcdii  (Biideker,  p.  216). 
Having  hallowed  this  resting-place  also  by  the  erection  of  an 
altar,  and  by  here  in  the  silence  of  the  mountain  solemnly 
calling  upon  and  proclaiming  the  name  of  Jahveh,  i.e.  (see  on 
iv.  26)  performing  Divine  worship,  he  continued  his  wander- 
ings, ver.  9  :  And  Abram  departed,  going  farther  and  farther 
toimrds  the  south.  He  continued  to  go  southward,  viz.  to  tlie 
south  of  Canaan  lying  towards  Arabia  Petrsea  (see  xx.  1). 
"  The  employment  of  the  word  3^;  (dryness,  drought)  for 
south  is,  like  that  of  D^  for  west,  a  purely  Palestinian  usage 
of  language"  (Dillm, ;  comp.  Vatke,  Einl.  387). 


SARAIS  PRESEEVATION  IN  EGYPT,  XII.  10-20. 

The  call  of  Abraham  is  now  followed  by  a  matter  redounding 
to  God's  honour  but  to  Abram's  dishonour.  Genesis  contains 
three  narratives  of  the  kind.  Sarai  was  twice  (chs.  xii.,  xx.) 
and  Eebecca  once  (ch.  xxvi.)  compromised  by  the  patriarchs, 
conscious  of  the  attraction  which  the  charms  of  their  wives 
would  exercise  upon  the  heathen  sovereigns,  letting  them  pass 
for  their  sisters.  God  however  interposed,  and  did  not  suffer 
the  degradation,  by  which  these  women  would  have  forfeited 
their  destination  to  become  the  ancestresses  of  the  chosen 
race,  to  take  place.  The  narrator  in  xii.  and  xxvi.  is  J,  who  is 
thus  convinced  that  an  occurrence  similar  to  that  with  Abram 
and  Sarai  took  place  in  the  case  of  Isaac  and  Eebecca.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  style  of  statement  in  ch.  xx.  is  unmistake- 
ably  that  of  the  older  Elohist  {E),  and  the  supposition  is 
suggested  that  the  two  preservations  of  Sarai  are  two  different 
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forms  of  tradition  of  one  and  the  same  occurrence.  Here  in 
ell.  xii.  Sarai  is  still  of  an  age  at  which  her  abduction  would 
be  indeed  strange  but  not  inconceivable ;  but  in  ch.  xx.  she 
had  reached,  according  to  the  connection  in  wliich  the  story 
stands,  her  90th  year,  and  exceeded  the  period  of  suscepti- 
bility for  sexual  affection.  Hence  ch.  xx.  may  originally  have 
occupied  a  different  position  in  the  life  of  Abram.  On  the 
contrary,  it  cannot  be  inferred,  at  least  with  certainty,  that 
ch.  xii.  originally  stood  after  the  departure  of  Lot  related  in 
ch.  xiii.,  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  not  mentioned,  xii.  1 0  sq., 
as  the  companion  of  Abram,  and  that  in  both  xii.  8  and 
xiii.  3  the  scene  is  the  district  of  Bethel,  for  not  before  ch.  xiii. 
was  it  necessary  to  say  that  he  was  DnnXTix  li^n.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know,  that  the  three  stories  are  three  traditions  fur- 
nished by  ancient  sources,  that  the  redactor  deserves  our  thanks 
for  not  suppressing  one  in  favour  of  another,  and  that  all 
three  display  the  Divine  grace  and  faithfulness,  which  renders 
the  disturbance  of  its  plan  of  salvation  by  human  weakness 
and  sin  harmless,  nay,  even  serviceable  to  its  accomplishment. 
The  faith  which  Abram  evinced  by  obeying  the  injunction 
of  God  is  quickly  put  to  the  test.  God  seems  to  take  away 
again  what  He  had  just  given,  ver.  10  :  And  there  was  a  famine 
in  the  land,  and  Abra^ii  went  down  to  Egypt  to  sojourn  there, 
for  the  famine  was  sore  in  the  land.  A  famine  (^V"),  so  called 
from  extent  and  emptiness,  the  opposite  of  the  plenus  veiiter 
related  with  nm),  the  first  occurring  in  the  patriarchal  history, 
xxvi.  1,  constrains  him  immediately  to  leave  the  land  promised 
to  him  and  to  go  down  to  Egypt  for  fear  of  starvation  (ll),  the 
standing  word  for  the  journey  from  the  hilly  district  of  Canaan 
to  Egypt,  the  land  of  the  Mle  valley,  as  n^y  is  of  the  journey 
back  to  Canaan),  to  tarry  there  for  a  time  (n^a,  to  sojourn  as  a 
guest,  or  a  resident  under  protection  of  government).  Previous 
agreement  with  Sarai,  vv.  11—13  :  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he 
was  near  to  enter  Egypt,  he  said  to  Sarai  his  wife :  Behold  now, 
I  hnoiu  that  thozo  art  a  woman  fair  to  look  npon :  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass  ivhcn  the  Egyptians  see  ihce,  and  shall  think :  this  is 
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his  loifc,  thaj  will  kill  mc  and  have  thcc  alive.  Saij,  IjJray  thee, 
that  thou  art  my  sister,  that  it  may  he  ivdl  with  one  for  thy 
sah\  and  that  my  so2(l  may  live  hecaiise  of  thee.  The  combina- 
tion Ni37  y}i!^  must  be  judged  of  according  to  Ges.  §  142.  2. 
Abram,  about  to  enter  Egypt,  settles  v/ith  Sarai,  as  had  been, 
according  to  xx.  13,  agreed  upon  between  them  before  their 
departure  for  Canaan,  that  she,  who  was  his  half-sister  (see  on 
xi.  29),  should  say  she  was  his  sister  {or.  oUiqiia  without  ^3, 
Ges.  §  155.  4c),  lest  he  should  be  killed  for  the  sake  of  the 
more  easily  seizing  upon  her,  his  wife,  who  was  fair  to  look 
upon.  The  style  of  J  is  here  recognisable  by  the  Jahviytico- 
Deuteronomic  i'^n  and  the  exclusively  Jahvistic  ^5J"'■'3^^  11^^ 
with  which  the  premiss  of  the  request  urged  by  a  twofold  5^^ 
opens,  ver.  13.     The  2^(">f  consec.  ^^"^1  is  the  first  stroke  of  the 

apodosis,  wdiich  begins  with  ^J']p^.,  like  xxx.  41,  xxxviii.   9  ; 

1  Sam.  xvi.  23 ;  Amos  vii.  2.  Sarai,  as  appears  from 
xvii.  17,  comp.  xii.  4,  was  then  65  years  old;  but  as  she 
lived  to  be  127,  xiii.  1,  she  was  still  in  middle  life,  and  not 
having  been  weakened  by  child-bearing,  her  beauty  had  not 
yet  faded  away ;  moreover  the  Egyptian  women,  although 
the  monumental  paintings  give  them  a  paler  red  than  the 
men,  were  by  no  means  of  so  fair  a  complexion  as  the  Asiatic 
Shemitess.  The  moral  corruption  which  Abram,  ver.  12, 
assumes  in  Egypt  is  also  acknowledged  elsewhere.  He  hopes 
not  only  for  safety,  but  for  prosperity,  from  Sarai's  saying 
that  she  is  his  sister.  Hence  he  is  inclined  to  sacrifice  his 
wife's  conjugal  honour  and  fidelity  to  his  self-preservation 
and  maintenance,  at  all  events  he  prepares  himself  for  being 
oblicjed  to  do  so.  On  this  account  Faustus  the  Manichiean 
calls  him  fccmosissinius  niuidinator.  Augustine  (c.  Faust  urn, 
xxii.  3)  replies :  Tndicavit  sororcni,  non  negavit  uxorcm  ;  tacuit 
aliquid  vcri,  non  dixit  aliqtcid  fcdsi.  But  it  is  no  excuse 
for  him  that  he  is  able,  not  untruly,  to  call  Sarai  his  nins* ;  he 
acts  shrewdly,  but  through  weakness  of  faith  immorally.  We 
now  further  learn  that  the  Egyptians  were  really  captivated 
by   Sarai's  beauty,   for   she    went    unveiled,  as  did  also  the 
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Egyptian  women  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  dominion, 
and  that  she  was  taken  to  Pharaoh's  harem,  vv.  14,  15  :  And 
it  came  to  2^(^^ss  ivJieii  Abram  tvas  come  into  Egypt,  that  the 
JSgyptians  saiu  the  ivoman  that  she  ivas  very  fair.     And  the 
princes  of  Pharaoh  saw  her  and  praised  her  to  Pharaoh,  and 
the  woman  ivas  tahcn  into  Pharaolis  house.      Such  pandering 
on  the  part  of  courtiers  is  old  and  universal ;  Ebers  relates 
an  example  from  the  Papyrus  d'Orbeney.     The  royal  name 
n'yiQ  is,  since  de  Eouge,  explained  as  the  great  house  z=ipher-do 
{per-do) ;  and  according  to  Horapollo,  i.  62,  o^i^  Kal  oIko^  fjueya<i 
iv  fMecTO)  avTov,  is    actually  the    hieroglyph   of  the  ^aacXev^ 
KoajjiOKparcop,  which  has  been  confirmed.      But  Josephus  and 
Eusebius  are  not  wrong  when  they  say  that  the  name  means 
0   ^aa-ikev^.       Ouro   really  means  the  king,  then  the   king- 
serpent  (o  PaaiXicrKos;),  the  inseparable  royal  attribute ;  and  in 
a  more  recent  period  of   the  language  the  Pharaonic   name 
seems  (comp.  Schwartze,  Koptische  Gramm.  p.   240)  to  have 
been  understood  exactly  as  the  name  of  the  'kmg  =  p)i-ouro 
(ph-ou7v),    according    to    which    it    is    also    Hebraized    with 
reference  to  ^13  (Judg.  v.  2 :  duke,  or  he  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  people).     Josephus  calls  the  Pharaoh  of  Abram 
^apactiOrj^,    Artapanos    in    Euseb.    Prap.    ix.    18,   ^ape6a}vi]<;. 
That  which  Abram  aimed  at  now  takes  place,  ver.  16  :  And  he 
treated  Ahram  well  for  her  sake,  and  he  had  sheep  and  oxen 
and  asses,  and  mcde  slaves  and  female  slaves,  and  she-asses  and 
ca^nels.      Eich    presents  are    made    him,  which   he   receives 
without  objection,  thereby  increasing  his  fault.     The  male  and 
female   slaves  do  not  stand  in  the   place   suitable  to  them. 
Horses  are  not  mentioned,  nor  do  they  appear  on  monuments 
till-  the   time  of  the  Hyksos.      The  camel  however  (ancient 
Egyp.  hamaar,  hamdal,   Coptic  camoid,   camccul),  is  nowhere 
represented  upon  Egyptian  monuments,  nor  even  mentioned  in 
ancient  records  (see  u^'y.  Zcitschr.   1864,  p.  21),  so  that  the 
mention  of  camels  in  this  passage  is  surprising/     Sheep  on 

^  On  horses   and  camels   in  Egypt  and  on  the  monuments,    see  Brugsch, 
Wande.rimg  nachden  Natronlclostern,  1855,  p.  43  sq.  ;  Dieclf].  Grciherwdt,  1868, 
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the  contrary  are  already  found  on  the  nionunionts  of  tlie 
twelfth  dynasty,  and  asses  were  still  earlier  bred  in  herds. 
The  asses  of  Egypt  were  proverbially  the  largest,  finest  and 
strongest.  It  was  a  rich  and  costly  present  that  was  thus 
bestowed  upon  the  brother  of  the  fair  Asiatic.  Jahveh  now 
interposes  and  saves  the  woman  thus  compromised,  who  was 
destined  to  become  the  mother  of  the  son  of  promise, 
vv.  17-19  :  A7id  Jahveh  plagiccd  Pharaoh  and  his  house  loith 
(jrcat  ^j/(/^/6cs  hccause  of  Sarai,  Abram's  loife.  And  Pharaoh 
called  Ahram  and  said  :  What  hast  thou  done  unto  me  ?  Why 
didst  thou  not  tell  one  that  she  ivas  thy  wife  ?  Why  saidd 
thou  to  me :  She  is  my  sister  ?  and  I  took  her  to  me  to  wife — 
iiow  then  hehold  thy  luife,  tahe  her  and  go.  The  verb  Va^ 
appears  here,  where  it  is  construed  according  to  the  sehcma 
etyniologicuni,  as  denominative,  but  according  to  2  Kings  xv.  5 
such  is  not  the  case.  Antiquity  was  religious,  hence  Pharaoh 
sees  in  the  scourges  inflicted  on  him  and  his,  the  consequences 
of  the  last  increase  of  his  female  court.  He  may  have  ques- 
tioned Sarai  herself,  and  she  have  been  no  longer  able  to 
deceive  him  as  to  the  fact  of  her  being  Abram's  wife.  He 
gives  her  back  to  him  with  reproaches,  and  has  him  conveyed 
to  a  distance,  ver.  20  :  And  Pharaoh  charged  men  eonccrning 
him,  and  they  escorted  him  and  his  ivifc  and  all  that  belonged  to 
him.  No  insulting  transport  is  here  intended  by  n^i^', 
TTpoiri/jLTretv  ;  Pharaoh  desired  indeed  to  appease  the  wrath  ol" 
God,  but  certainly  to  send  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  it 
out  of  his  sight.  Abram  might  have  excused  himself,  but  is 
silent,  and  thereby  with  shame  and  penitence  condemns 
himself.  The  story  itself  thus  carries  into  effect  the  strictest 
moral  verdict.  Prophecy  shows  no  anxiety  in  acknowledging 
such  transgressions  on  the  part  of  the  patriarchs,  Isa.  xliii.  27, 
xlviii.  8.  The  fact  however  is  related  to  us,  not  so  much  for 
Abram's  dishonour  as  for  God's  glory,  who,  as  he  called  the 

]).  14,  and  Eber.s'  art.  " /Egypteu  "  in  Richm's  JIW.,  according  to  wliicli  the 
lamel  was  hardly  introduced  into  Egyi)t  Ijcfore  the  close  of  the  third  century 
l)efore  Christ,  rietschmann,  in  opposition  to  Wiedemann,  accuses  the  author 
uf  rien.  xii.  16  and  Ex.  ix.  3  of  ignorance. 
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ancestor  of  Israel  out  of  heathenism,  so  also  protected  the 
ancestress  of  Israel  in  the  hands  of  the  heathen  from  thu 
desecration  of  that  body,  from  which  the  sacred  nation  was 
to  proceed  (Ps.  cv.  13-15).  Thus  this  second  portion  stands 
side  by  side  with  the  first ;  the  same  grace  which  there 
prevents  Abraham  here  protects  Sarai. 


ABRAM  S  SEPARATION  FRO:\r  LOT,  CII.  XIII. 

Ch.  xiii.,  the  third  portion  of  the  first  section,  relates 
Abram's  self-denying,  peaceable  behaviour  towards  Lot,  and 
the  more  definite  and  repeated  promise  made  him  of  the 
future  possession  of  the  land.  The  narrator  is  J,  he  is  to 
be  recognised  by  the  reference  to  the  Paradisaic  history, 
10&,  by  the  promise  of  descendants  as  innumerable  as  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  vv.  14-17,  comp.  xxviii.  14,  and  by  the 
notification  of  a  solemn  act  of  worship  at  the  resting-place  of 
the  journey,  45.  We  could  not  agree  to  the  inference  that 
the  history  of  Sarai's  preservation  originally  stood  after  that 
of  the  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  and  hence  the  close 
connection  of  ch.  xiii.  with  xii.  10  sqq.  also  speaks  for  its 
belonofingj  to  J.  The  mention  of  Lot,  which  there  would  have 
been  useless,  was  here,  xiii.  1  and  farther  on,  necessary.  But 
that  vv.  6,  116,  12  are  passages  inserted  from  Q  may  be 
regarded  as  proved  since  Hupfeld  {Qitellen,  pp.  21-24);  this 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  comparing  xxxvi.  7  and  xix.  9. 
These  two  verses  and  a  half  might  be  removed  without  damage 
to  the  connection,  l^i^sop  T]?n  also  is  in  the  style  of  Q,  comp. 
Ex.  xvii.  1;  Num.  x.  2,  12  ;  this  expression,  so  very  appro- 
priate after  ver.  2,  may  have  been  inserted  from  Q  in  the  text 
of  J.  Abram  leaves  Egypt,  vv.  1-4 :  And  Ahraiii  ivcnt  tip 
out  of  Egypt,  he  and  Ms  wife  and  all  that  was  Ms,  and  Lot 
with  him,  to  the  south  land.  And  Ahram  was  very  rich  in 
cattle,  silver  and  gold.  And  he  ivent  in  journeys  from  the  south 
land  even  to  Bethel,  to  the  plaee  where  his  tent  had  stood  at  the 
hcginning  hcttvecn  BctJtcl  and  'A  i.      To  the  place  of  the  altar, 
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■which  he  hiiilt  there  at  first.  And  Ahram  ]^)rcachcd  there  the 
name  of  Jahveh.  Accompanied  as  formerly  by  Lot  (xii.  5), 
lie  goes  up  again  from  the  Nile  valley  to  the  neighbouring 
south  of  Canaan,  much  encumbered,  rich  in  cattle  (the  article 
is  comprehensive  of  the  species,  Ges.  §  109,  note  1),  silver 
and  gold  (pccus  and  pccunia,  though  not  yet  coined),  and  from 
the  Negeb  he  went  on  vyDrpp,  "  according  to  (in)  his  settings 
out,"  i.e.  by  stations  (halting-places  in  military  diction),  as  he 
was  able  and  saw  fit  as  far  as  Bethel  (^V\  with  the  i  drawing 
a  line  of  connection  from  the  point  of  departure  to  that  at 
which  he  aimed),  and  indeed  as  far  as  the  district  between 
Bethel  and  'Ai,  where  he  had  built  an  altar  (the  second), 
xii.  4,  at  his  first  sojourn.  Here  in  the  mountain  solitude, 
which  had  become  dear  to  him,  he  again  performed  as 
formerly  a  solemn  act  of  family  worship.  The  relative 
sentence  is  not  continued  with  ^^'"31?*!!,  but  the  repetition  of 
the  subject  calls  attention  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  sentence  ; 
the  series,  iv.  26,  xii.  8,  is  here  continued.  The  reason  and 
occasion  of  Lot's  separation,  vv.  5-7 :  And  Lot  also,  luho  luas 
travelling  zuith  Ahraham,  had  shecio  and  oxen  and  tents.  And  the 
land  coidcl  not  hear  them  that  they  shoidd  diuell  together,  for  their 
proj)erty  ivas  hecome  greed,  and  they  could  not  diuell  together.  A  nd 
there  ivas  strife  betiveen  the  herdmen  of  A  tram's  cattle  and  the 
herdmen  of  Lot's  cattle.  And  the  Canccanite  and  the  Pherizzite 
dwelt  then  in  the  la  ml  In  D'^>x  (for  D''5'^'^^  according  to  Ges. 
§  93.  6.  3)  are  included  also  the  people  dwelling  in  the  tents 

(Arab.  J.i>^).      The  land  did   not  afford  sufficient  nourisliment 

for  so  much  cattle,  nor  space  for  the  free  movement  of  the 
people.  ^?^J,  ver.  6,  is  masculine  in  form  before  i*^.?;',  like 
Isa.  ix.  18,  Ixvi.  8;  Zech.  xiv.  10;  Ps.  cv.  30.  Yer.  G  is 
recurrently  constructed  like  ii.  2,  vi.  9,  xxxv.  12  ;  the  expres- 
sion is  like  xxxvi.  7.  Hence  there  arose  a  strife  between  the 
herdmen  of  Abram  and  Lot ;  for  they  not  only  straitened  each 
other,  but  were  also  straitened  by  the  Canaanite  and  Perizzite 
then  possessing  the  land — a  remark  needed  for  illustrating  the 
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state  of  affairs.  ''P5^,^.3D  sufficed  for  the  mention  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  at  xii.  6,  here  as  well  as  at  xxxiv.  30  T^n 
(see  on  x.  16  sq.)  is  added.  Abram's  proposals  for  peace, 
vv.  8,  9:  And  Ahram  said  to  Lot:  I jivay  thee  let  there  he  no  strife 
between  7ne  and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and  thy  herchnen, 
for  we  are  brother  men.  Is  not  the  whole  land  open  to  thee  ? 
Se2Mrate  thyself  I loray  thee,  from  me  :  if  to  the  left,  I  icill  turn 
to  the  riyht ;  and  if  to  the  rirjht,  I  will  turn  to  the  left.  The 
combination  D"'nx  D'C'JwS  is  appositional,  like  Num.  xxii,  14. 
Xot  only  a  brother,  but  a  brother's  son,  a  cousin  (a  child  of 
brothers)  and  any  near  relative  is  called  nx.  Abram  and 
Lot  were  really  as  the  son  and  grandson  of  Terah  in  brotherly 
relationship.  Since  then  strife  between  them  was  unbecoming, 
Abram,  according  to  the  unpleasant  but  well -proved  rule, 
divide  iit  maneat  amicitia  (Ambrose),  proposes  to  his  nephew 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  inconvenient  circumstances  (yVp, 
like  Ex.  x.  28),  and  in  an  unselfish  and  peaceable  spirit  offers 
him  that  priority  of  choice  which  was  due  to  himself,  the 
elder,  the  uncle,  and  the  leader.  "  Is  not  the  whole  land 
T.^27/'  means:  is  it  not  at  thy  disposal,  xx.  15,  xlvii.  6; 
2  Chron.  xiv.  6  ;  Cant.  viii.  1 2.  i'Xbtrn  and  P^jn  are  ace. 
of  direction,  like  x.  11,  xii.  15.  T^^n  and  S'^^^b'n,  like  Isa. 
XXX.   21,  elsewhere  ?''Xpb*n^  ^'P'^*'7,  ^I'e  just  such  local  deno- 

minatives  as  the  originally  equivalent  in  meaning  ^r^ri^  to  go 

to  Jemen;   /♦^-i>^,  to  go  to  Syria. 

Lot  immediately  agrees  to  the  separation  and  chooses  for 
himself  the  best  pdrt  of  the  country,  but  does  so  to  his 
great  and  almost  utter  ruin,  vv.  10-12:  And.  Lot  lifted  uii 
his  eyes  and  beheld  the  whole  cirenit  of  the  Jordan,  that  it  was 
iccll  vjatered  land  throuyhout,  before  Jahveh  destroyed  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  resembliny  the  garden  of  Jahxeh,  the  land  of  Egypt, 
as  far  as  to  Zoar,  And  Lot  chose  for  himself  the  ivhole  cireuit 
of  the  Jordan,  and  Lot  deixtrted  eastwards,  and  they  seixcratcd 
one  from  the  other.      Abram  occuined  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
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Lut  occuiy'icd  tlic  cities  of  the  district  of  Jordan  and  intdicd.  his 
tent  toward  Sodom.  The  name  n">!!]  "•??  (1  Kings  vii.  4G,  LXX. 
^latt.  iii.  5,  r;  Trepl'^copo^  rov  'lopZavov),  or  more  frequently 
"i33ri  {\2h,  like  xix.  29),  was  borne  by  the  territory  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  the  valley  several  leagues  broad  of 
Kinnereth  or  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret  down  to  the  valley  then 
known  as  the  valley  of  Siddim,  in  which  is  set  the  bed  of  the 
Jordan  (now  ,»i]^,  depression,  lowland,  and  which  as  '^^IJ^.'l 
comprises  its  continuation  as  far  as  the  iElanitic  Gulf).  This 
valley,  which  with  its  bare  plains,  its  heights  like  sand-hills, 
and  the  rankly  luxuriant  shrubs  which  hide  the  Jordan,  now 
gives  a  melancholy  and  sombre  impression,  was  then,  at  least 
so  far  as  its  southern  part  reaching  down  to  Zoar  ('"'?^*^,  versus, 
like  X.  19)  is  concerned,  by  reason  of  its  almost  tropical 
climate  and  still  existing  abundance  of  water,  as  pleasant 
and  fertile,  'n  i^?,  LXX.  &>?  6  irapaSetcro';  rov  Oeov.  In  Isa. 
li.  3,  the  Qjarden  of  Jahveh,  once  situate  in  Eden,  and  in 
Ezek.  xxxi,'  sq.,  ^^>P^.  |3,  is,  as  is  evident  from  xxviii.  13,  the 
garden  of  God  in  Eden,  and  hence  the  Paradise  of  the  primseval 
world.  The  ideal  comparison  thence  derived  is  followed  by  one 
more  perceptible  derived  from  the  present,  just  as  the  reverse 
order  is  observed  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  where  a  hero  of  the  past  and 
one  of  the  present  is  followed  by  a  legendary  one.  The 
accentuation  nicely  inclines  the  definition  of  time  towards 
both  comparisons,  it  hovers  in  the  midst  and  shows  itself 
to  be  a  more  recent  explanation.  The  expression  is  similar 
to  xix.  20a).  The  statement  of  direction,  iv'v  nsNZi,  fixes 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  famous  district.  The  Syriac 
reads  |VV  (Tanis),  and  Trumbull  {Quarterly/  Statement,  1880, 
p.  251)  conjectures  that  -y-A*  is  the  name  of  the  eastern 
border-land  of  Lower  Egypt;  but  comp.  x.  19.  In  vv.  11,  12 
from  n-i2>5  to  I33n  '7?  (comp.  xix.  29^)  is  from  (J.  The  text 
in  J  only  furnished:  Lot  departed  eastwards  (p'^?P,  like 
xi.  2),  and  pitclied  his  tent  (now  here,  now  there)  as  far  as 
Sodom.  And  now  to  prepare  for  the  history  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  which  is  to  follow,  it  is  remarked,  ver.    13  : 
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And  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  were  vncked,  and  sinners  against 
Jahvch  exceedingly.  Not  to  Jaliveh,  i.e.  in  His  eyes,  but  7^  like 
XX.  6,  xxxix.  9  ;  Ps.  li.  6.  Ezekiel  enumerates,  xvi.  49,  four 
radical  sins  of  Sodom,  and  among  them  is  luxury ;  the  occur- 
rence, oh.  xix.,  shows  that  sins  of  the  flesh  were  especially 
current  among  them,  the  heat  of  the  climate,  the  luxuriant 
fertility  (shown  by  ch.  xiv.)  and  the  numerous  population  of 
the  country  all  favouring  moral  degeneration.  "While  Lot 
exposes  himself  to  the  danger  of  dwelling  in  such  cities,  the 
inland  country  of  Canaan  proper  between  Jordan  and  the 
Mediterranean  is  left  to  Abram  without  his  interference.  Lot 
now  forms  of  his  own  choice  a  lateral  branch  separated  from 
the  race  of  the  promise.  Abram  is  alone,  and  it  is  to  him,  the 
one  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  24),  that  the  promise  applies.  This  is  now 
renewed,  vv.  14-18:  And  Jahveh  said  to  Abram,  after  Lot's 
separation  from  him:  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes  and  look  from  the 
place  ivhere  thou  art  northward  and  southivard  and  eastiuard 
and  ivestivard.  For  the  whole  land  lohieh  thou  seest,  to  thee  ivill 
L  give  it  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever.  And  I  ivill  make  thy  seed 
like  the  dust  of  the  earth,  so  that  if  a  man  can  numher  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  thy  seed  also  may  he  numbered.  Up,  go  through 
the  land,  long  and  broad  as  it  is,  for  L  will  give  it  thee.  We 
expect  D-inx-^t<  'n  -)DX''1  or  'n  idx  Dini^  h^\  the  existing  order 
places  the  determining  subjects  opposite  each  other:  Lot 
chooses  for  himself,  Jahveh  chooses  for  Abram  (comp.  Ps. 
xlvii.  5).  By  Divine  dispensation  he  has  won  Canaan  anew, 
its  possession  is  now  anew  confirmed  to  him — this  is  the 
third  among  the  eight  revelations  of  God  in  the  life  of  Abram 
(xii.  1,  7,  xiii.  14,  xv.  1,  xvii.  1,  xviii.  1,  xxi.  22,  xxii.  2), 
iind  one  of  the  four  revelations  in  word  without  an  appearance 
01  God.  To  him  and  to  his  posterity,  which  as  yet  has 
neither  present  nor  prospective  existence,  will  God  give  for  an 
everlasting  possession  this  land  lying  round  about  the  heights 
ctf  Bethel  in  its  whole  extent,  northwards  and  southwards, 
eastwards  ('^?']P..,  always  with  Tsere,  as  only  besides  '"'?'']i^. 
Judg.  iv.  9,  with  nc^n^,  ver.  10,  like  nnnsn^  xix.  6)  and  west- 
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\vards  (like  xxviii.  14).  He  will  make  his  seed  like  the  dust 
of  the  earth  (like  xxviii.  14;  comp.  with  these  two  Jahvistic 
passages,  Num.  xxiii.  10,  the  thiug  promised  as  it  were  in 
miniature)  as  little  to  be  counted  (?/^  si  quis  ^;?(Zi;crc??i  tei^rcc 
cd.,  "lt?•^5,  like  xi.  7,  xxii.  14,  xxiv.  3,  not:  qucm  2^'^i^vercm,  in 
which  case  irii:?p7  would  follow  without  I'lt^n  "iDy-ns).  He  is 
to  walk  through  the  land  at  his  will,  joyful  tlirough  faith, 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  claim  awarded  him.  The  promise 
already  sounds  fuller,  more  developed,  and  more  capable  of 
appropriation  than  in  the  first  portion.  Abram's  settlement, 
ver.  19  :  And  Ahram  moved  his  tent,  and  came  and  dwelt 
under  the  Mamvi'-l'erehinfhs  in  Hehroii,  and  huilt  there  an 
altar  in  honour  of  Jaliveh.  In  conformity  with  the  invitation, 
ver.  17,  he  pitched  his  tent  here  and  there  in  the  land,  ever 
drawing  nearer  to  his  provisional  goal  (as  t<^J"i  seems  to  state), 
until  he  settled  more  permanently  in  the  grove  of  Terebinths 
at  Mamre  (xiv.  13,  xviii.  1,  comp.  xiv.  24),  in  the  district  of 
the  ancient  Hebron  (Xum.  xiii.  22),  where  he  built  an  altar 
to  the  Lord,  the  third  since  his  entrance  into  Canaan  (xii. 
7,  8),  and  proclaimed  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  God 
who  had  anew  acknowledg^ed  him.  Altar  and  sacrifice  nowhere 
appear  in  combination  except  at  xxii.  9  in  the  patriarchal 
history,  the  period  ante  legem.  This  consecrated  place  became 
the  firm  point  whence  the  promise  of  the  possession  of  the 
land  was  realized.  Here  did  the  patriarchal  family  dwell 
longest  and  most  willingly,  and  here  did  they  bury  their  dead. 
For  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  of  whicli  we  sliall  hear  ch.  xxiii., 
lay  opposite  the  «?.9^  'yb^  (for  which  Q,  xxiii.  17,  xxxv.  27 
and  elsewhere  has  simply  t^'^PP),  and  both  belonged  to  Hebron 
itself,  which  in  ancient  times  extended  farther  than  now,  and 
was  indeed  no  hill-city  properly  so  called,  but  stretched  at 
least  to  the  Rumeidi-mount.  Tradition  has  transposed  Mamre 
to  the  height  of  lidmct  el-Chcdil.  There  stood  an  ancient 
terebinth,  which  w^as,  under  Constantine,  enclosed  within  the 
w^alls  of  a  splendid  Basilica.  The  ruins  of  this  Basilica  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  foundation  w\alls  of  a  more  ancient 
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heathen  temple  visible  on  the  north-west,  for  these  enormous 
indestructible  walls  and  masses  of  hewn  stone  are  devoid  of 
any  token  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  (see  Eosen,  "  The  Vale 
and  nearest  Surroundings  of  Hebron,"  DMZ.  xii.  477  sqq.). 
Tradition  designates  the  ruins  of  the  Basilica  as  "  the  house 
of  Abraham."  But  Earnet  el-Chalil  lies  some  miles  north 
of  Hebron  itself,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  statements 
concerning  the  situation  of  Mamre  and  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 


ABRAM  AS  A  HERO  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  PHILANTHROPY  AND  HIS 
MEETING  WITH  MELCHIZEDEK,  CH.  XIV. 

The  peaceful  history  of  ch.  xiii.,  which  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  pacific  disposition  of  Abram,  is  now  followed  by  the 
liistory  of  a  war,  the  first  met  with  in  Holy  Scripture.  This 
first  war  is  a  war  of  conquest,  waged  for  the  subjugation  of 
foreign  nations  and  States ;  the  world  -  empire,  which  sub- 
sequently made  Israel  also  the  aim  of  its  conquering  power,  is 
hvxQ  already  in  course  of  development.  So  far  as  we  have 
already  become  acquainted  with  Abram,  he  has  shown  himself 
obedient,  thankful,  unselfish,  submitting  to  Divine  guidance, 
and,  when  he  has  offended  by  acting  independently,  penitently 
returning  to  his  former  attitude.  We  here  see  his  faith,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  obtains  the  victory  over  self,  gathering  itself 
up  in  Ood  and  breaking  forth  in  an  act  of  love  that  overcomes 
the  world.  The  leader  of  flocks  appears  as  a  leader  of  war 
appears,  while  aiding  kings  against  kings,  in  a  greatness 
surpassing  them  all ;  for  the  three  dignities,  the  prophetic, 
priestly  and  royal,  which  are  separated  in  the  times  of  the 
law,  are  still  united  in  the  patriarchs.  It  is  by  means  of 
the  progress  of  Abram's  biography  that  one  typical  image  is 
connected  with  another,  for  ch.  xiv.  presupposes  the  separation 
of  Lot  from  Abram,  stands  in  a  connection  of  sequence  with 
it,  and  is  thus  not  merely  its  ethical  counterpart,  but  also  its 
historical  continuation. 
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This  fourteenth  chapter,  with  its  abundance  of  else  un- 
known historical  and  geographical  detail,  is  as  unique  in  tlie 
connection  in  which  it  is  found,  as  Judg.  ix.  (on  the  kingdom 
of  Abimelecli)  is  in  the  history  of  the  Judges.  But  even 
apart  from  particulars  related  only  here,  this  ch.  xiv. 
furnishes  a  completion  of  a  special  kind  to  the  picture 
afforded  of  tlie  patriarch  by  what  else  is  related  of  him. 
This  leads  to  some  special  source  for  what  is  here  related, 
and  we  can  understand  how  Knobel  at  this  fourteenth 
chapter  hit  upon  the  conjecture,  that  the  'n  nvonSo  -qd  (the 
war-book  as  he  briefly  calls  it)  of  Num.  xxi.  14  was  the 
document  from  which  the  narrator  derived  this  history.  He 
esteems  the  Jalivist  to  be  the  narrator,  and  we  regard  this  as 
more  correct  than  to  say  that  it  is  the  older  Elohist,  who 
reproduces  this  history  from  an  ancient  source.  For  this 
latter  opinion,  advocated  by  Dillmann,  proceeds  from  the 
nrbitrary  assumption,  that  the  meeting  with  Melchizedek, 
vv.  17-20,  is  a  more  recent  addition  worked  into  the  history. 
For  it  bears  the  stamp  of  equal  antiquity,  forms  the  climax 
and  focus  of  the  whole,  and  contains  nothing  that  tells  against 
its  being  an  essential  element  of  it.  When  Dillmann  infers 
irom  the  glorification  of  Salem,  i.e.  Jerusalem,  as  the  scene 
of  the  interview  between  Abram  and  the  venerable  priest, 
that  the  narrator  must  have  been  a  Juda3an,  it  may  be  replied, 
that  according  to  his  view  C  {J)  as  distinguished  from  B  {E) 
is  shown  to  be  a  Judj:ean  book  of  history.  But  if  vv.  17—20 
are  not  to  be  lopped  oft',  then  the  Divine  name  rv\r\\  which  in 
A'er.  22  is  in  relation  to  19  sq.  too  characteristic  to  pass  for 
an  insertion,  excludes  B}  In  favour  of  C's  authorship  is 
also  the  close  connection  of  this  history  with  the  preceding, 
especially  with  the  Jahvistic  fundamental  component,  xiii. 
1 2    sq.      It   is   also   C  who  calls   Abram's   dwelling-place  in 

1  Sulficient  proofs  of  any  kind  of  extract  from  E  {B)  previous  to  cli.  xx.  are 
indeed  lacking  (Kuenen,  Einl.  §  8,  note  8).  r>ut  ch.  xx.  showing  itself  to  be, 
not. a  commencement,  but  a  continuation,  it  isd  priori  probable  that  previous  to 
fh.  XX.  is  to  be  found  matter  derived  from  E  and  perhaps  entered  in  /,  like 
e.ii.  XV.  2. 
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HeLron  xn?:}^  ^Jii'S*  (not  simply  nido,  like  Q),  xiv.  13,  comp. 
xiii.  18,  xviii.  1,  and  who  like  the  Deuteronomist  knows  of 
n^nx  and  d^u:;  as  towns  belonging  to  the  Pentapolis,  xiv. 
2,  8,  comp.  X.  19;  Deut.  xxix.  22,  comp.  Hos.  xi.  8.  He 
may  also  be  recognised  by  ^']}Vr\  as  a  surname  of  Abram 
(comp.  xxxix.  17  ;  Deut.  xv.  12  and  elsewhere),  and  by  his 
naming  the  border  town  V\  without  addition  (like  Deut. 
xxxiv.  1).  Nor  does  ny^n,  xiv.  24,  comp.  xli.  16,  safely 
lead  to  B;  see  the  Introd.  to  ch.  xli.  tJ^>3"i  too,  which  A  (()), 
like  all  the  works  of  the  most  recent  period  of  the  language, 
is  certainly  fond  of  using,  is  no  specific  token  of  a  source, 
but  is  found  also  in  the  promise,  xv.  14,  recorded  by  C  or  B, 
but  by  no  means  by  A,  expressing  as  it  does  a  notion  (move- 
able property,  substance,  post-biblical  D'^tp^^^)  for  which 
biblical  language  has  no  other  word ;  it  is  only  the  verb  irbi 
that  is  exclusively  A's.  The  explanations  of  names,  vv.  2,  7, 
8,  17,  show  that  the  original  passage  has  been  gone  througli 
by  a  more  recent  hand,  who  may  here  and  there  have  also 
adjusted  the  language  to  what  was  subsequently  common  usage. 
Among  critics  of  the  old  school,  ch.  xiv.  won  so  much  respect 
from  Ewald,  that  he  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  fragment 
of  an  ancient  Canaanite  historical  work.  Tuch's  classical 
article  also  on  this  history  in  BMZ.  i.  161  sqq.,  is  pervaded  by 
the  conviction,  that  we  have  here  a  historical  memoir  whicli 
speaks  for  itself  ;  he,  like  Ewald,  regards  Salem  as  the  Salumias 
of  the  Jordan  valley  lying  beyond  Scythopolis.  Hupfeld, 
without  entering  into  any  criticism  on  what  is  related,  con- 
siders ch.  xiv.  as  an  indivisible  whole  taken  from  the  Jahvistic 
work.  Hitzig  however  goes  to  the  extreme  of  depreciation 
when  he  sees  in  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer,  which 
takes  place  in  a  fourteenth  year,  an  adumbration  of  2  Kings 
xviii.  13,  thrown  back  into  past  times,  and  explains  ch.  xiv.  in 
general  as  a  more  recent  legend,  which  could  not  have  been 
fashioned  into  its  present  form  till  after  Salem  was  hallowed 
by  the  presence  of  Jahveh  {Gescli.  i.  44  sq.).  There  is  but 
a   fluctuating  boundary  between   a  legend  of  this  kind   and 
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literary  fiction   with   a   tendency.      Noldeke   {Untcrsuchuiujcn, 
1869)    arrives   at   the   result,  that   the    history,   ch.  xiv.,   is 
throughout  the  spontaneous  creation  of  its  narrator,  and  the 
person  of  Melchizedek  a  magnificent  invention.     Ed.  Meyer 
[Gcsch.  §  136)  is  of  the  same  opinion,  only  he  expresses  him- 
self in  a  far  more  depreciatory  manner,     Eeuss  receives  from 
the  whole  the  impression   d'un  cnscignemcnt  sous  la  forme  clc 
jyarahole.     Modern   Pentateuch   criticism,  which  received    its 
first  impulse  from  Eeuss,  considers  ch.   xiv.   as   one   of  the 
most   recent   portions   of  Genesis,  not  inserted  till  its   latest 
edition,  and  to  which  may  he  applied  the  epithets  awarded 
to  Melchizedek,  dirdrcop  d/jirjTcop  dy€vea\6yT)To<i  (AVellhausen, 
Composition  clc   Hexateuchs,  i.   415  ;   Gescliichtc  Israels,   1878, 
p.  362).     Ed.  Meyer  drawls  from  it  the  further   conclusion, 
that   the  particulars   of  the  narrative  are  utterly  unhistorical, 
but  also  that  the  names  of  some  of  the  kings  being  authen- 
ticated by  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  author  had  acquired  in 
Babylon   accurate   knowledge    of   the   most    ancient    history 
of  the    country,  and  induced   by  some   unknown  motive  has 
interwoven  Abram  into  the  history  of  Kudurlagamar  {Gescli. 
des  Altertums,  i.  1884,  §  136) ;  while  Hommel  in  an  essay,  Die 
althahjL  Schrifidenkmalcr  als  Zcvrjcn  fur  die  liUische  Wahrhcit, 
finds  the  political  situation  into  which  ch.  xiv.  transposes  us, 
as  '' aus  dem  Leih  geschnitten,"  with  regard  to  Babylonian  cir- 
cumstances after  the  Elamite  conquest.     As  Diestel  already  in 
the  deutscJicn  Jahrb.  xiv.  p.  345,  so  too  is  Dillmann  in  favour 
of  the  historical  character  of  the  expedition  and  the  power  of 
the  ancient  Elamite  kingdom  wdiich  extended  to  the  Arabah. 
The  central  point  of  the  question  is  the  person  of  Abraham. 
Dillmann,  because  he  does  not  agree  with  the  dissolution  of 
the  patriarchal  legend  into  cloud  and  vapour,  also  judges  more 
justly  and  moderately  concerning  what  is  related   in   ch.  xiv. 
But  when,  as  by  AVellhausen  (Prolegomena,  1883,  p.  337  sq.), 
the  historical  nature  of  the  person  of  Abraham  is  denied,  and 
an   inclination    shown    to    regard    him    as    the    spontaneous 
creation  of  arbitrary   invention,  the  historical  nature  of  the 
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scenery  in  wliicli  ch.  xiv.  places  him  is  of  no  further  con- 
sequence. The  cuneiform  authentication  proves  indeed  that 
the  proper  names  *iV"iN,  iD^x  and  -iDj/'^'ns,  that  the  figures  and 
colouring  of  the  scenery,  are  not  caught  at  random ;  but  the 
verification  of  such  particulars  is  without  any  religious  interest, 
if  Abraham  the  ancestor  of  Israel,  who  migrated  from  Ur  of 
Chaldea  to  Canaan,  is  a  mere  phantom  and  not  flesh  and 
blood. 

And  it  came  to  j^^^^ss  in  the  days  of  AmrapJiel  king  of  Sijiar, 
Ariocli  Icing  of  Ellasar,  Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam,  and  Tid\d 
king  ofGoiini, — thus  begins  the  narrator,  ver.  1 ;  and  then  taking 
the  four  thus  mentioned  geuitivally,  as  also  the  nominative 
subjects  to  the  following  verb  (see  on  ix.  Ql,  comp.  Acts 
xiv.  2),  continues,  ver.  2  :  Tlicy  made  war  ivith  Berd  king  of 
Sodojn,  and  tvith  Birsd  king  of  GojnoiTah,  ""Sinah  king  of 
Admah,  and  ^'Semeher  king  of  Zcho'im,  and  the  king  of  Bda, 
ivhich  is  Zoar.  ''nil  is  followed  by  the  fact  aimed  at  in  the 
perfect,  like  Ex.  xii.  41,  51,  xvi.  27,  Deut.  i.  3,  without  the 
perfect  being  followed,  as  at  xl.  1,  by  the  historical  teuse,  and 
thereby  reduced  to  the  expression  of  an  accessory  ffict 
(Driver,  §  78).  On  ^VT^\  Sumer,  see  xi.  2  ;  Lenormant  {La 
langue primitive  de  la  Chaldee,  1875)  explains  the  name  ^^1^^ 
(with  an  accented  ultima,  like  ?5^,  -'P")?)  as  Sumerian,  but  it  is 
contracted  from  Amarmuhallit,  i.e.  Aniar  =  Sin  (the  moon- 
god),  preserves  alive ;  he  was  at  that  time  the  town-king  of 
Babel  (Hommel).  1V"!S<  is  also  shown  by  inscriptions  to  be 
cri-aku,  i.e.  servant  of  the  moon-god;  a  son  of  the  Elumite 
king  Kudur-Mabuk  (softened  in  Hebrew  into  a  segolate  form), 
whom  his  father  made  viceroy  of  Larsam  (Friedr.  Delitzsch  on 
Baer's  Daniel,  p.  9  ;  Kossder,  p.  G9).  This  Larsam  {Paradies, 
p.  223),  whose  town  divinity  was  ^'Samas,  the  present  Senkara, 
a  short  distance  north-westward  of  Ur,  seems  to  be  meant 
by  "ip?i<,  D"i^5<  having,  as  Bawlinson  first  perceived  and  George 
Smith  further  confirmed,  shifted  into  "iD^wS.  The  name  "ipV^™ 
(written,  according  to  Chidlin  64&,  as  two  words,  i^y?"in3/ 
^  See  ray  preface  to  Baer's  cd.  of  the  five  Megilloth  (18S6),  p.  5. 
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by    Orientals)    contains,    as    has    been    settled  since   Oppert, 
the   name  of    the    Susianian  deity  Lagrimar ;    Kudur-Mabuk 
and  Kudur-Laganiara  are  Elyniaic  kings,  who  in  very  ancient 
times    reigned    also    over    subjugated    Babylonia    (Schrader, 
KAT.  2nd  ed.  p.  316&).      Kri-Aku,  king  of  Larsam,  is  called 
on  inscriptions  son  of  Ivudur-]\Iabuk,  and  the  latter  is  called 
"  Lord  of  the  Western  land,"  which  especially  means  l^alestine. 
Instead  of  ^^p}^,  the  LXX.  has  byin,  GapyaX,  explained  by 
Lenorniant  as  tur-gal  (great  son).     D)i2  is  singular,  as  the  name 
of  a  country ;  Lenorniant  understands  by  it  the  Semitic  races 
of  I^orthern  Mesopotamia,  and  thinks  that  this  D'iii  has  been 
corrupted  from  the  national  appellation  Guti  with  the  country- 
determinative  KI  found  on  inscriptions  (see  on  the  other  hand 
Paradics,  p.  233  sq.).     The  four  names  of  the  kings  of  the 
Pentapolis  mean,  according  to   Hitzig,    "  blasphemer,    rogue, 
serpent's  tooth,  and  scorpion's  poison ; "  but  this  has  only  the 
value   of  a  poor  wdtticism.     That  the  names  Vl^  and  P'^l^ 
accord  in  sound  wdth  y-i  and  vt^^'i  might,  instead  of  being  used 
against  their  historical  nature,  be  explained,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, as  a  phonetic  variation  (comp.  ^5??j?,  Isa.  vii.  6).      The 
fact  that  the  narrator  leaves  the  fifth  king,  the  king  of  Bela, 
unnamed,  shows  that  what  he  does  not  know  he  will  not 
invent,     ^^"'n  in  the  comparison,  yp3="ij;v,  is  one  of  the  eleven 
S^n  occurring  as  Chethib  in  the  Pentateuch.      It  is  not  strange 
to  find  five  kings  in  so  limited  a  space.     Each  more  important 
Canaanitish  town  had,  as  the  book  of  Joshua  show^s,  its  king ; 
the  Phoenicians  were  fond  of  organizing  themselves  into  small 
independent  kingdoms,  united  only  by  alliance.     Thus  four, 
and  indeed  incomparably  more  powerful  kings,  took  the  field 
against  five  at  the  Lower  Jordan,  ver.  3  :  All  these  marehed 
together    toivards    the   valley  of  Siddini,  this  is  the   Salt  Sea. 
The  verb  inn  means  elsewhere  also,  e.g.  Ex.  xxvi.  3,  "  to  enter 
into  alliance,"  and  acquires  here,  by  means  of  b^  (adversics, 
like  Josh.  x.  6),  the  meaning  of  combined  hostile  movement 
towards  an   object  of  attack.     This  is   D^'ntrn   ppy,   which  is 
glossed  id  est  mare  salsum,  more  accurately :  tlie  fertile  valley 
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in  which  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  is  continued,  and  which 
subsequently  became  the  Salt  Sea.  Onk.  Sam.  Aq.  Saad. 
translate:  field-valley,  Symm.  Theod.  Jer. :  forest  -  valley 
{a\ao)v,  not  aXwv),  Targ.  Jer.  :  garden  -valley,  LXX.  ti]v 
(f)dpayya  rrjv  aXvKrjv  (perhaps  confusing  n^b',  lime  and  salt). 
In  Assyr.  Uddi  means  a  district,  and  especially  a  district  on  a 
river's  bank  {Assyr.  Lescstilchc,  3rd  ed.  p.  146),  whence  we 
may  explain  it  as  "Valley  of  the  river's  bank."  Occasion 
of  the  expedition,  ver.  4 :  Tioelve  years  had  they  (the  five) 
served  Chedorlaomcr,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  they  rehelled. 
In  ver.  1  the  kings  are  named  in  alphabetical  order ;  we  see 
here  however  that  it  was  Kurdurlagamar  who  was  properly  the 
ruler,  Judg.  iii.  8,  of  the  "Western  Land"  (Schrader,  XAT.  136), 
and  who  undertook  the  war.  As  Israel  had  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Judges  been  subject  for  eight  years  to  a  Mesopotamian 
ruler,  Judg.  iii.  8,  so  was  the  Pentapolis  twelve  years  under  the 
dominion  of  an  Elamite  sovereign,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  the  district  of  the  five  towns,  here  placed  in  the  foreground 
because  of  Lot's  captivity,  and  of  the  surrounding  countries.  The 
possession  of  the  Arabah,  i.e.  of  the  great  deep-sunken  valley 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  was  of  great  value  to 
a  conqueror  of  Upper  Asia,  because  "  this  was  the  road  traced 
out  by  nature  itself,  which,  starting  from  the  Elanitic  Gulf, 
and  cutting  through  the  great  wilderness  watered  by  the  Mle 
and  Euphrates,  was  the  means  of  intercourse  between  Arabia 
and  Damascus,  and  because  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
south-west  border  of  Canaan,  and  near  to  the  Idumean  moun- 
tains, is  found  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  roads  that  lead 
from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Arabia,  and  from 
Middle  Egypt  to  Canaan"  (Tuch).  After  a  twelve  years' 
subjection,  the  five  kings  revolted  in  the  thirteenth  year 
from  their  oppressor ;  njc^  nnb'rti^^^"^  is  the  ace.  of  time,  gene- 
rally of  the  duration  of  time,  here  of  the  point  of  time  for 
r\yc^  nib'^-K^fen^  as  the  Samar.  reading  is,  or  nit'V^bi:^  ^^.^?'^. 

T  T  ••  :   V        T  :    •    '  o         ' 

The  army  of  the  four  kings  marched  along  the  great  road  from 
Damascus  and  rapidly  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
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ver.  5  :  And  in  the  fourteenth  year  Clicdorlcionier  came,  and 
the  kings  that  were  icith  him,  and  smote  the  Rc^plmim  in 
Asterotli-Karnaim,  and  the  Zuzini  in  Ham,  and  the  JEmim  in 
the  plain  of  Kiriathaiim.  Ashterotli-Karnaim,  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Eephaites  (so  called  according  to  Schrader  from 
-^ij,  to  be  high),  was  first  smitten.  It  was  named  after  tlie 
niiriC'y,  worshipped  under  the  image  of  a  horned  bull's  head, 
and  therefore  even  then  not  as  the  morniuG:  star,  but  as  the 
moon-goddess,  and  was  subsequently  the  capital  of  Og.  It  is 
mistakenly  identified  by  AVetzstein  with  Bostra  as  =  nnJiiC'ya, 
Josh.  xxi.  27,  whose  ruins,  Tell  'Astera,  have  been  discovered 
in  Hauran,  l£  leagues  from  the  ancient  Edrei.^  The 
next  to  fall  was  the  town  of  the  Zuzim,  called  Ham  (for 
which  Jer.  in  the  Quaistiones  has  Dn,  j^cr  hctli),  perhaps  the 
later  Eabbah  of  the  Ammonites,  and  thence  Q^^T  =  D''?2TpT, 
Deut.  ii.  20,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jabbok;  then 
the  Emim  (D^p^i<,  elsewhere  ^^^^)  in  the  plain  (p)^  with  a 
firm  Kametz,  and  as  ver.  17  shows,  also  a  firm  e  instead  of 
d=^  ai)  of  Kirjathaiini,  discovered  according  to  Eus.  and  Jer. 
four  leagues  west  of  Medeba  under  the  name  Kurejdt.  The 
Pentapolis  was  now  first  of  all  compassed,  and  the  eastern 
border  of  the  mountain  followed,  where  the  army  encountered 
the  Horites,  ver.  G  :  And.  (they  smote)  the  Horites  in  their 
Mount  Scir  unto  El  Fdran,  whicli  is  by  the  wilderness.  Ed. 
Meyer  {Gesch.  §  136)  asserts  that  the  tribes  of  the  Eephaites, 
Zuzim  and  Emim  never  existed.  But  what  of  the  Horites  ? 
For  the  existence  of  these  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  land 
of  Edom  being  incontestably  witnessed  to  (xxxvi.  2  0  sqq. ;  Deut. 
ii.  12,  22),  the  three  others  will  be  no  merely  airy  forms, 
especially  as  they  are  so  accurately  defined  according  to  their 
dwelling-places.  The  termination  of  ^1'}J}'^  is  a  suffix ;  the 
interrupted  genitive  combination,  "  their  mountain  of  Seir,"  fol- 
lows the  scheme  apj;^  \n^n3.  Lev.  xxvi.  42  (see  Psalmcn,  4th  ed. 

1  On  ni"iniJ*y  {plur.  eminent'Ks)  and  nihD'y    Assyr.  i^far,  ikaritu,  see  DMZ. 

xxiv.  650,  and  Zimmern,  Bahyl.  Busspaalmtn  (1885),  pp.  38-40,  who  approves 
of  Schlottmann's  derivation  from  itj'y,  to  unite  {cojndare). 

2c 
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p.  203).  These  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Arabah,  with  their 
eastern  mountains  and  western  desert,  seem  to  have  stood  in  the 
same  relation  as  the  Pentapolis  to  the  Upper  Asiatic  oppressor. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  is  perceived  by  its  farthest 
point,  iJl^^n-^i;  if^  j-jn^q  b'^^  ix.  El-  {Ail- )  Pdran,  situate 
in  front  of  the  wilderness,  viz.  at  the  eastern  entrance  of 
the  wilderness  of  Pharan  (see  on  xxi.  21).  Such  is  the 
name  here  given  to  Ailat  on  the  northern  bend  of  the  so- 
called  Ailanitic  Gulf,  and  regarded  down  to  the  Middle  Ages 
as  of  strategic  and  commercial  importance  (see  Quatremere's 
history  of  this  town  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  1835,  pp. 
44-53).  The  Targums,  Sam.  Jer.  the  Arabic  translators, 
Luth.  translate  b^i^,  plain  (see  the  note  on  xii.  6),  in  opposition 
to  which  Syr.  Aq.  Symm.  Theod.  take  h^^  as  the  name  of  a  tree ; 
and  certainly  the  changing  Hebrew  and  Greek  forms  of  the 
name  :  ^^^,  Jv^^,  ^'^^^^  :  AlXwv,  At\ava,"E\ava,  AtXavov,  speak 
for  the  meaning  terebinth  or  (as  collective  sing,  to  ^Y^>  Isa. 
i.  20  and  elsewhere)  terebinth  wood.  Arabian  geographers 
indeed,  as  well  as  modern  travellers,  speak  only  of  palm-woods 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ailat ;  perhaps  Qy^?  (Qv""^)  was  in 
connection  with  the  ancient  cultivation  of  trees  an  ancient 
name  of  the  t:n»n,  palm  (see  Ex.  xv.  27).^  Having  now 
arrived  at  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  plan  of  their 
campaign,  the  confederates  turned  round,  ver.  7  :  And  they 
turned  and  came  to  'En  Mispat,  which  is  Kades,  and  smote  all 
the  country  of  the  AmalcJcitcs,  and  also  the  Emorites  that  dwelt 
in  Hazazon  Taniar.  The  name  t23trp  py^  well  of  decision, 
which  as  we  here  learn  was  formerly  borne  by  the  Kadesh  of 
the  Mosaic  history,  shows  that  the  sanctity  of  an  ancient 
oracle  adhered  to  it.  Eobinson  identified  Kadesh  with  Ain 
el-  Weihe,  the  chief  watering-place  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Edomite 
mountains  lying  west  of  the  Arabah.  Ain  Kudcis,  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Azazime  plateau,  seems  preferable. 
See  Trumbull,  "  A  visit  to  'Ain  Qadis,  the  suj^posed  site  of 

1  See  A.  Hahmann,  The  Date-palm,  its  Name  and  its  Veneration  by  the 
Ancient  World.     An  essay  in  the  Bonplandia,  1859,  Nos.  15,  16. 
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Kadesli-Bamea,"  iu  the  QuarierUj  Statement,  1881,  and  his 
illustrated  work,  Kadcsli-Barnea :  its  Importance  and  Prohahle 
Site,  'New  York,  1884.     Wetzsteiii  thinks  he  has  discovered 
it  in  Kddus,  a  day's  journey  south  of  Hebron  within  the  wilder- 
ness, which  terminates  at  the  Sin-Walle  ;  but  this  Kadiis,  testi- 
fied by  Makdisi,  would  be  too  near  to  the  southern  border  of  the 
Holy  Land,  not  to  mention  other  objections  (see  Kohler,  Geseli. 
i.  117  sq.).     Arrived  at  Kadesh  through  the  wilderness,  the 
confederates  "  smote  all  the  country  of  the  Amalekites,"  i.e. 
tlie  portion  of  this  wild  and  dangerous  primitive  people  (see 
on  xxxvi.  12)  settled  in  the  northern   part  of  the  Till  west- 
ward  of  Kadesh,  whose   subjugation   was   demanded   by  the 
object   of    the    undertaking,    and    likewise    the    Emorites    in 
Hazdzon  -  Tamar.      This    "i^?  fvvn    is,  according  to   2   Chron. 
XX.    2,    'Engedi    on    the    western    side    of    the    Dead    Sea ; 
Engaddum — says  Pliny,  H.  N.  y.  17  —  oiopidiun  fitit  secitn- 
dicm  ah  Hicrosolymis  fcrtilitate  ixdmetorumque  ncmoribus.     jivvn, 
amjmtatio,  is  the  name   for  the   artificial   fertilization  of  the 
female  date-palm  by  the  insertion  of  a  cut-off  stalk  laden  A\ith 
male  flowers  into  the  flower  sheath  of  the  female.     Hence  the 
name  is  the  equivalent  for  palm  cultivation/     Knobel  com- 
bines Hazazon   Tamar,  not  with  Engedi,  but  with  i^JJi,  Ezek 
xlvii.    19,  xlviii.   28,   Thamaro,   Thamara,  on  the  road  from 
Hebron  to  Aila,  because,  he  says,  Engedi  was  too  far  nortli 
But  this    reason   does   not    outweigh    the   testimony   of  the 
chronicler.       The     confederates     having     also     smitten    the 
Amorites,  who  awaited  their  attack  in  the  impassable  rock}- 
district   still    called    'Ain    ' Gcdi,   turned    thence    to   'Gov    to 
chastise  the  revolted  Pentapolis,  vv.  8,  9  :  And  there  went  out 
tlie  Icing  of  Sodom  and  the  king  of  Gomorrah  and  the  hing  of 
Admah  and  the  hing  of  Zeho'im  and  the  Idng  of  Beht ,  luhicli 
is  Zoar,  and  set  the  hattle  in  array  against  them  in  the  valley 
of  Siddim.      Against  Chedorlaomcr  hing  of  Elarn   and  Tid^al 
Icing  of  Goiim  and  Amra2')hel  hing  of  Shin  ar  and  Arivch  hing 

^  See  Theob.  Fischer,  Dk  Dattelpalme,  1881,  and  Noldeke  on  this  work  in 
the  OGA.  1881,  p.  1222  sqq. 
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of  Ellasar — four  kings  against  the  fixe.  The  names  of  the 
four  kings  are  here  given  in  like  copulation  as  at  ver.  1,  but  in 
reverse  order.  The  closing  words  are  intended  to  call  atten- 
tion, by  way  of  an  exclamation  (comp.  John  vi.  71),  to  the 
unequal  and  decisive  battle.  Overthrow  of  the  Pentapolitans, 
ver.  10  :  And  the  valley  of  Siddim  was  full  of  hitumcn  springs, 
and  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fled  and  fell  into  them, 
and  the  rest  fied  to  the  mountains.  Originally  ^i^DI  D"ID  I^D 
mroj;  (LXX.  Samar.)  certainly  stood  instead  of  n"iDiJi  DID  l^D. 
The  king  of  Sodom  being  still  alive  at  ver.  17,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  persons  of  the  kings  themselves  as  their  followers 
who  are  intended.  The  two  kings  were  the  most  important. 
With  their  flight  the  overthrow  was  decisive.  The  troops  for 
the  most  part  sank  in  the  numerous  excavations  which,  at  the 
time  when  the  Siddim  valley  was  not  yet  swallowed  up  by 
the  Salt  Sea,  were  still  to  be  seen,  and  from  which  naphtha  or 
earth-oil,  i.e.  fluid  asphalt  or  bitumen,  flowed.  These  asphalt 
pits  are  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Salt  Sea;  but  on  the 
occasion  of  earthquakes  enormous  pieces  of  pure  asphalt  (the 
"  Jews'-pitch,"  so  highly  appreciated  in  the  Middle  Ages)  make 
their  appearance  on  the  surface  torn  from  the  bed  of  the  sea ; 
elsewhere  they  would  sink,  but  here  the  salt  and  even 
bituminous  water,  by  reason  of  its  greater  specific  gravity, 
bears  them  up  (Furrer  in  Schenkel's  BL.).  The  custom  of 
the  language  distinguishes  ■^?:?^,  well-spring,  from  -i&^in,  "ii3,  pit, 
and  especially  rain-water  pit  (see  Hitzig  on  Jer.  vi.  7).  The 
combination  (ppeara  (ppeara  {dacpaXrov),  as  the  LXX.  may 
originally  have  run,  is  a  co-ordination  like  Deut.  xvi.  20  ; 
Joel  iv.  1 4  ;  comp.  the  genitival  subordination.  Job  xx.  1 7  ; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  34.  Those  Pentapolitans  who  escaped  deatli 
by  the  sword  or  by  sinking,  escaped  ^y},  towards  the 
mountain  (=  harrah  instead  of  the  more  usual  '^1'^*^),  i.e.  to 
the  defiles  of  the  Moabite  mountains.  The  victorious  army 
returned  laden  with  prey,  vv.  11,  12  :  A7id  they  took  all  the 
goods  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  all  their  store  of  provision, 
and   departed.       And  they   took   Lot  and   Ids  goods,    Ahram's 
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brothers  son,  and  departed,  and  he  dtcclt  in  Sodom.  The 
victors,  for  the  sake  of  chastising  and  weakening  the  re- 
subjugated  kings,  plundered  the  two  most  important  towns, 
and  Abram's  nephew  who  dwelt  in  Sodom  was  thus  taken 
captive.  The  text  of  ver.  12  has  fallen  into  disorder. 
The  apposition  should  come  after  tD")^,  and  the  explana- 
tory sentence  before  isi?^!.  With  this  booty  they  retired 
along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,^  vv.  13,  14:  And  there 
eame  one  that  had  escaped,  and  told,  it  to  Ahram  the  'Ihri; 
and  he  dwelt  under  the  terehinths  of  Mamre  the  Emorite, 
the  brother  of  Eskol  and  the  brother  of  'Alter,  and  these  were 
eonfederatcs  of  Ahram.  Ahram  heard  that  his  brother  v:as 
taken  captive,  and  he  led  forth  his  men  trained  to  arms,  ivho 
loere  born  in  his  house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  ^mrsued 
as  far  as  Ban.  Abram  is  called  ''")?Vi?,  not  as  the  man  from 
Jordan  (Stade,  Ed.  Meyer),  but  as  one  who  migrated  "iJ^iii  "I3vp, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  LXX.  6  ireparr)^,  Aq. 
iTepalT7)<;,  Jer.  Transeuphratensis  (see  on  xi.  6).  ^^^^C"  (comp. 
Ezek.   xxiv.   2G    sq.,  xxxiii.   21   sq.)    answers    to   the  Arabic 

11  ^ 
\j     which    also    signifies    him,    or     collectively    those    who 

escaped.  The  expression,  nna  ^b_V3,  means  the  confederates 
(comp.  n"*"]^  ^i'?,  Baal  of  the  covenant,  Judg.  ix.  4 ;  Baal  as  the 
god  of  the  covenant,  ibid.  ix.  4G),  different  from  nnn  ''jn  (Acts 
iii.  25),  which  means  those  standing  in  simiLar  covenant 
relation.  ni<  has  here,  as  the  repetition  ""H^,!  shows,  the  vague 
sense  of  a  near  relative.  ^\}\  refers,  as  ver.  24  shows,  to  all 
three.  To  save  Lot,  Abram  drew  forth  (like  the  swoid  from 
its  scabbard,  Ex.  xv.  9  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  33,  or  tlie  spear  fiom  the 
SovpoSoKT],  Vs.  XXXV.  3)  318  pf^n,  of  his  men  dedicated  or 
trained  (to  the  profession  of  arms),  viz.  in""?  'y)>\,  (slaves)  born 
in  his  house,  ie.  not  first  purchased  (xii.  5,  xvii.  12,  23).  The 
LXX.  translates  ypldfjurjae  after  tlie  reading  P^^'l   (Samar.),  lie 

1  Comp.  on  the  contrary  the  Excursus  on  Zoar  in  Oaicsia,  p.  565:  "The 
I'astern  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  never  had  a  road  ;  on  Seetzen's  caprice  : 
t^crambling  forwards  to  come  there,  see  Burckhardt's  Syrkn,  p.  661." 
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carefully  mustered.  (Black)  slaves  born  within  the  tribe 
itself  are  still  regarded  for  their  attachment  and  bravery  as 

tlie  stay  and  prop  of  the  tribe,  and  are  called   h»\j.i>    they 

who  surrender  their  lives  as  a  ransom  (li''']?).  With  these 
troops  he  surprised  the  army  which  had  already  reached  Dan 
at  the  north  -  eastern  border  of  Canaan,  ver.  1 5  :  And  he 
divided  himself  against  them  hij  night,  he  and  his  servants,  and 
smote  them  and  pursued  them  to  Hohah,  luhich  is  on  the  north  of 
Damascus.  He  surprised  the  army,  intoxicated  with  success 
and  expecting  no  enemy  on  its  rear,  by  night,  and  in  separate 
detachments,  and  pursued  it  to  Hobah,  which  lies  very 
near,  and  northward  of  Damascus.  Eecovery  of  the  booty, 
ver.  16  :  And  he  hronght  haek  all  tlie  goods,  and  cdso  Lot  his 
brother  and  his  goods  brought  he  bach,  and  the  women  also,  and 
the  people.  That  a  large  army,  suddenly  surprised  by  a  small 
band,  can  be  put  to  flight  is  shown,  e.g.,  by  the  history  of 
Gideon  (Judg.  vii.) ;  besides,  the  host  encamped  at  Dan  need 
not  be  regarded  as  the  entire  army.  The  reason  why  1"^, 
which  was  formerly  called  C'v  or  C]C^7,  and  did  not  receive  this 
name  till  after  its  conquest  by  the  Danites  (Josh.  xix.  47  ; 
Judg.  xviii.  29),  is  thus  named  without  further  comment  in  a 
narrative  elsewhere  so  free  from  anticipations,  must  certainly 
be  that  the  gloss  has  in  this  instance  supplanted  the  name 
fdossed.  For  what  other  Dan  could  here  be  intended  than 
this  north-eastern  border  city?  When  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  10.  1, 
sa3's :  ovrw^  i)  erepa  rov  ^lopBdvov  TrpoaayopeveTai  iTTjyy], 
thus  much  is  true,  that  one  of  the  three  sources  of  the  Jordan 
is  actually  at  Dan,  now  Tell  el-Kddi  (which,  is  the  same  as 
ilD  ''?),  another  at  Paneas  (Bdnids)}  a  third  at  Hasbeia ;  and 
the  first  is  now  called  el-Lcdddn,  and  regarded  as  the  main 
source  of  the  Jordan  (Socin  -  Bddcher,  p.  279).  The  most 
ancient  Jewish  glosses  also  point  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

^  Here  springs  forth  from  a  cave  now  almost  filled  up  with  rubbish  the 
source  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  Sebene-Suh,  a  source  of  the  Tigris  (Assyr.  ris  eni 
xa  ndr  Dihlat),  does  from  a  grotto  on  the  road  to  Erzeroum  (see  Schrader  on  the 
Cuneiform  inscriptions  of  this  grotto,  1885). 
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sources  of  the  Jordan,  by  explaining  1"^  by  D^voa  (Paneas)  or 
iViDp1  p  (Ca^sarea  Philippi) ;  comp.  Burcliardus,  dc  Monte  Sion, 
xi.  12  :  Dan  qiiK  nunc  Beloias  (i.e.  Banlas)  dicitur  sive 
CiTsarca  Pliilippi.  There  was  also  somewhere  a  i^  rj,  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  6  ;  but  to  understand  it  as  this  when  the  addition  jy  is 
absent,  and  to  place  it  accordingly,  is  both  unnecessary  and  un- 
justified. Nor  can  a  second  more  north-westerly  Coelesyrian 
Dan-Laiish-Leshem (Eeggio,  Schultz  and  others)  be  admitted,  for 
the  valley  Beth-Rclwh,  named  from  the  well  'Imi  rahub,  the  most 
important  in  the  land  of  Suet,  refers,  Judg,  xviii.  28,  not  to  the 
whole  of  Ccelesyria,  but  to  the  most  southerly  portion  of  this 

vale-land  (vUjoI)   beyond  the  Leontes.      There  lay  Eehob,  not 

far  from  the  road  to  Hamath,  Num.  xiii.  21.  But  the 
fugitives  purposing  to  go,  not  to  Hamath,  but  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, would  therefore  go  round  the  southern  base  of  Hermon 
to  come  eastward  from  the  Antilibanus  and  past  Damascus 
to  the  great  Syrian  desert. 

Salutation  of  the  victors  by  the  king  of  Sodom,  ver.  1 7 : 
Then  went  out  the  kinrj  of  Sodom  to  meet  him  after  his  return 
from  the  conquest  of  Chedorla  omer  ccnd  of  the  Idnrjs  that  loere  ivith 
him,  in  the  valley  of  ^Sdweh,  whieh  is  the  kings  vale.  Certainly 
the  king's  vale  where  Absalom  erected  a  pillar  for  himself, 
2  Sam.  xviii.  18.  According  to  Joseph.  Aid.  vii.  10.  3,  this 
marble  pillar  was  two  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  which  would 
apparently  make  tlie  king's  vale  the  same  as  the  vale  of 
Kedron.  The  pyramidal  -  shaped  monument  at  the  lower 
bridge  of  the  Kidron,  which  is  called  Absalom's,  does  not 
indeed  look  like  an  ancient  Israelite  one,  and  it  might  be 
thought  that  Absalom  erected  his  pillar  on  his  own  estate  in 
Baal  Hazor,  which  seems  to  be  designated  (2  Sam.  xiii.  2.'^)) 
by  Dnsx'Dy,  as  near  to  the  Ephraimitic  l)order,  and  therefore 
as  a  Benjamite  locality.  The  circumstance  however  that  the 
incident  with  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem  falls  between  tlie 
(encounter,  ver.  17,  and  Abram's  transaction,  ver.  21  sqrp, 
with  the  king  of   Sodom,  speaks  in  favour  of  the   situation  of 
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the  king's  vale  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.^ 
It  is  indeed  questionable,  whether  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  is 
Jerusalem  ;  there  is  a  village  of  Salim,  which  may  be  observed 
on  the  road  from  N^bulus  (Sichem)  to  Beisan  after  a  ride  of 
50  German  miles  (Badeker,  p.  231),  a  Salim  in  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  between  which  village  and  the  village  of  Selafe 
stretches  a  small  valley  {{bid.  241),  probably  the  avXcov 
^a\7]/jL,  Judith  iv.  -4,  and  according  to  the  Onom.  of  Eusebius 
revised  by  Jer.  a  Salumias,  lying  8  Eoman  miles  south 
of  Scythopolis  (comp.  Dl^::',  DMZ.  xxviii.  146),  which 
Jerome  mistakenly  identifies  (see  Miihlau,  art.  "  Aenon," 
in  Eiehm's  HW)  with  the  Xakeifx  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
where  in  his  days  were  shown  the  ruins  of  the  supposed  palace 
of  Melchizedek,  Overwhelming  reasons  decide  for  the 
opinion  of  Josephus,  that  Salem  was  Jerusalem.  We  may 
conceive  with  Eupolemus  in  Eusebius,  Prmp.  ix.  1 7  (who  how- 
ever, following  perhaps  the  Samaritan  view,  transposes  the 
meeting  with  Melchizedek  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
''Apyapt^tv),  that  Abram  had  gone  through  Samaria  on  his 
way  home  to  Hebron,  intending  to  dismiss  at  some  convenient 
place  the  captives  with  the  booty  to  their  south-eastern  home, 
or  that  he  was  following  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  towards 
Sodom,  to  take  back  the  captives  and  the  booty  himself  (Tuch). 
In  either  case  Jerusalem  was  not  too  far  out  of  the  road  for 
the  king  of  Sodom  to  go  to  meet  him  from  the  south-east,  and 
Melchizedek  on  hearing  the  report  which  would  precede  him 
of  Abram's  return  as  conqueror,  to  hasten  to  salute  him  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  opposite  side.  In  that  case  ^^f,  Ps.  Ixxvi.  3, 
would  not  have  become  the  poetical  name  of  the  city  when 
it  had  not  been  its  more  ancient  one.  The  reference  too  to 
Melchizedek  in  Ps.  ex.  is  explained  by  the  city  of  the  king- 
dom of  promise  and  the  city  of  Melchizedek  being  one  and 
the  same.  It  is  just  because  the  existence  of  Jerusalem 
reaches  back  to  such  hoar  antiquity  that  the  gates  of  the 

^  See  Ginsburg's  article  on  the  monument  of  Absalom  in  the  journal  T'^tDH, 
1872,  p.  256. 
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fortress  of  Zion  are  called  Q^iy  ''nna,  Vs.  xxiv.  7.  Extant 
Jewish  tradition  in  the  Targums,  the  Midrasli,  the  Scpher 
hajashar,  esteems  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  as  indisputably 
identical  with  Jerusalem.  Finally,  the  name  P'Jv"''?:^'  ^^ 
similar  in  sound  w^ith  the  name  of  P'!!^'"''^'^^,  "  king  of 
Jerusalem,"  Josh.  x.  1,  favours  this  view. 

The  meeting  with  the  priest-king  of  Salem,  ver.  18  :  And 
MelcliizccUh  king  of  Salem  hrouglit  forth  hrcad  and  ivuie,  and 
he  ivas  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  V7V.  ^^  as  a  proper 
name  has  no  article ;  but  Pv^/  in  other  usage  also  rejects  the 
article.  According  to  Sanchuniathon  in  Euseb.  Pra:p.  i.  10, 
the  Phoenicians  called  God  the  progenitor  of  Uranus  and 
Gaia  'EXiovv  =  vy\n(TTo^;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Elonini 
ve-Elonoth  of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian  in  the  Poenulus  of 
Plautus  has  nothing  to  do  with  |vby,  but  means,  as  the  epitaph 
of  Eshmunazar  shows,  "  gods  and  goddesses."  "^"hv  as  used 
here  by  Melchizedek,  if  it  does  not  mean  the  absolutely  One,  is 
yet  no  mere  comparative  for  Him  who  is  higher  than  others, 
but  the  Highest,  therefore  the  God  of  gods.  He  brings  forth 
bread  and  wine  from  his  capital  to  refresh  and  honour  the 
returninfif  and  courageous  deliverer.  Those  wdio  were  delivered 
were  indeed  his  fellow  -  countrymen.  With  gratitude  to 
Abraham  he  combines  thankfulness  to  God,  who  had  made 
him  the  instrument  of  such  mercy,  vv.  19,  2^a  :  And.  he 
Messed  him,  and  said : 

Blessed  he  Abraham  of  the  Most  High  God, 

The  Creator  of  heaven  and  eaiih  ; 
And  blessed  be  the  Most  High  God, 

Who  hath  delivered  thine  ojipressor  into  thg  hand  ! 

The  form  of  this  double  berachah  is  throughout  poetic  :  in  it 
we  have  P'^I^  ^^,  at  least  for  Israelites,  a  poetic  sound,  I's. 
Ixxviii.  35,  Ivii.  ^;  ^p,  used  here  only  for  i<i.-^  or  n'lTy,  is  more 
significant  than  either,  denoting  Him  whose  i^^p,  creature  and 
property,  the  world  is  ;  ^^"3)'  for  ^'y.^,  and  |2p  an  exclusively 
poetical  word  (to  give,  here :  to  deliver  up,  Hos.  xi.  8,  in  a 
connection  referrin2'  back  to  Gen.  xiv.  or  Deut.  xxix.  22  :  to 
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give  up ;  Prov.  iv.  9  :  to  present).  The  language  of  Canaan 
(Isa.  xix.  18),  which  is  appointed  to  be  the  sacred  language, 
is  in  these  eTTiviKioi  ehyai  (Philo,  Opj).  i.  533)  already  being 
transformed  into  a  vessel  of  honour.  The  language  of  him 
on  whom  a  curse  was  inflicted  appears  here  as  the  language 
of  the  blessing  of  him  who  was  blessed.  Abram  thus  blessed 
by  Melchizedek  in  his  turn  does  him  homage,  ver.  20&  :  And 
lie  gave,  him  the  tenth  of  all.  In  acknowledgment  of  his 
priesthood  he  gives  him  the  tenth  of  all,  i.e.  the  tenth  of  all 
the  goods  recovered  from  the  enemy,  which  as  separated  from 
the  whole  is  as  representing  the  whole  God's  portion  in  the 
person  of  His  priest.  On  the  other  hand,  he  refuses  for  him- 
self any  share  in  the  booty,  vv.  21-24:  And  the  king  of 
Sodom  said  to  Ahram :  Give  me  the  souls  {the  persons),  and 
keep  the  goods  for  thyself.  Bid  Ahram  said  to  the  Idng  of 
Sodom  :  I  have  lifted  %Lp  my  hand  to  Jahveh,  the  Most  High 
God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  :  If  I  from  a  thread  to  a 
shoe  latchct,  if  I  to.ke  anything  that  is  thine — lest  thou  shoiddest 
say  :  I  have  made  Ahram  rich.  Nothing  for  me  !  only  what  the 
servants  have  eaten,  and  the  p)OTtio7i  of  the  men  that  went  icith 
me  —  Aner,  Eskol,  a7id  Mamre,  let  them  take  their  portions. 
He  swears  with  uplifted  hand  (n""  Dnn,  while  on  the  contrary 
it  is  always  T*  ^^•^:  when  it  is  God  who  swears),  a  very 
ancient  gesture  of  the  so-called  corporal  oath.  This  is  the 
first  mention  of  an  oath  by  God ;  oaths  have  become  a 
necessity  since.  Sin  has  destroyed  the  interchange  of 
absolutely  unshaken  confidence  between  man  and  man  and 
between  God  and  man.  The  negative  oath  begins  with  ON, 
with  an  ellipsis  of  the  supplementary  sentence :  may  such 
and  such  a  thing  happen  to  me,  Ges.  §  155.  2/.  To  \\'hv  h^ 
he  adds  ^"l^^  designating  Him  who  had  revealed  Himself  to 
him  as  the  God  of  salvation,  as  the  Most  High  God.  Neither 
a  thread  nor  a  shoe-latchet  (^V\  .  .  .  jp,  both  .  .  .  and  also, 
Deut.  xxix.  10  ;  Isa.  xxii.  24  ;  comp.  Ecclus.  xlvi.  17  ;  here,  by 
reason  of  the  negative  oath  implied  in  ^'^ :  neither  .  .  .  nor), 
i.e.  he  will  not  accept  even  the  most  worthless  fragment  of 
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the  booty,  nor  let  himself  be  enriched  in  this  manner.  No, 
he  will  take  nothing  {'l.V^^  from  5'?=^^?,  and  '%  like  xli.  16, 
as  an  adv.  whereby  we  reject  anything,  properly  let  it  not 
come,  or :  if  it  comes  to  me)  ;  he  only  requests  that  the  three 
companions  who  have  marched  with  him  may  be  remembered. 
We  here  first  learn  of  the  accession  of  these  men,  and  perhaps 
of  their  people,  to  the  318  born  in  Abram's  liouse.  The 
narrative  adheres  to  Abram  and  to  what  is  to  his  honour. 
That  he  will  take  nothing  on  this  occasion,  while  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  so  abundantly  gifted  by  Pharaoh,  shows  him,  as 
Hasse  remarks,  "  inwardly  more  elevated  and  advanced  than 
in  the  days  of  his  self-incurred  humiliation  in  Egypt."  \ 

What  has  just  occurred  is  both  a  prelude  and  prefiguration 
of  the  fact,  that  the  seed  of  Abraham  will  come  forth  victorious 
from  the  conflict  with  the  world-power  for  their  own  salva- 
tion and  that  of  others.  It  is  just  now,  when  Abram  has 
shown  himself  as  much  raised  above  men  as  helpful  to  them, 
that  the  mysterious  figure  of  Melchizedek  comes  forth  from 
a  hidden  background  without  any  intervention,  as  without  it 
he  again  disappears — a  figure  seen  for  a  moment  significant 
for  ever.  This  Melchizedek,  of  whom  we  know  neither  the 
whence  nor  the  whither,  is  in  the  midst  of  heathen  surround- 
ings a  vehicle  of  the  pre-heathen  faith,  a  servant  of  the  Most 
High  God,  a  king  who  exercises  the  priestly  office  not 
merely  as  a  king,  or  as  a  father  of  a  family  does  as  such, 
for  in  this  sense  Abram  too  was  ^^^i^'J  and  priest,  but  who 
according  to  ancient  Phoenician  custom  unites  in  himself  the 
office  of  king  with  that  of  priest,  and  is  hence  expressly 
called,  as  Abram  never  is,  jnb.  By  this  priest-king,  who  has  no 
authority  to  point  to  from  descent  and  law,  the  ancestor  of 
Israel,  of  Levi  and  of  Aaron,  the  father  of  the  nation  of  the 
promise,  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  Law,  allows  himself  to  be 
blessed.  And  not  only  so,  but  Abram,  in  whom  is  comprised 
that  priestly  race  which  is  to  receive  the  tenth,  gives  to  this 
priest-king  the  tenth  of  all  the  spoil  There  is  a  royal  priest- 
hood outside  the  law — predicted  by  this  typical  history,  as 
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the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  explains — to  which  even  Abraui 
and  his  seed  must  bow,  to  whom  even  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood must  do  homage  ;  for  just  where  Abraham  appears  at 
the  most  ideal  elevation,  Melchizedek  stands  beside  and 
towers  above  him.  Melchizedek  is  like  the  setting  sun  of 
the  primitive  revelation  made  to  men  before  their  separation 
into  nations,  the  last  rays  of  which  shine  upon  the  patriarch, 
from  whom  the  true  light  of  the  world  is  in  process  of  coming. 
This  sun  sets  to  rise  again  in  antitype  in  Jesus  Christ,^  when 
the  preparatory  epoch  of  Israel  shall  have  passed.  In  the 
light  of  this  antitype  the  gifts  of  Melchizedek  acquire  a 
typical  significance.  They  foreshadow  the  gifts  which  the 
exalted  heavenly  Priest-King  brings  in  love  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  those  who  are  of  the  faith  of  Abraham. 

^  The  Zeud  religion  also  expects  a  future  ruler,  who  as  the  antitype  of 
Zarathustra  shall  unite  in  himself  the  royal  and  priestly  ofticcs  {DMZ. 
xl.  109). 
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